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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  space  of  this  book, 
%o  state  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  proper 
organization  and  administration  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States;  to  state  briefly  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  principal  administrative  officers  and  problems;  and  to 
point  out  what  seem  to  be  the  most  probable  lines  of  future 
evolution. 

To  do  this,  and  to  make  a  satisfactory  textbook  on  school 
administration  in  so  short  a  space,  naturally  required  much 
condensation  and  the  employment  of  a  number  of  econo- 
mies in  presentation.    In  the  body  of  the  chapters  these 
fundamental  principles  have  been  stated,  often  somewhat 
^  positively.   At  the  same  time  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
^  base  the  statements  on  such  well-established  principles  of 
;     action,  tested  by  experience,  and  so  to  reinforce  the  pres- 
■  entation  made  in  the  body  of  the  chapters  by  footnote 
■    extracts  and  suggestions  as  to  supplemental  reading,  as  will 
\    make  the  book  a  serviceable  text  for  use  in  colleges  and 
^  normal  schools  giving  courses  in  educational  administra- 
tion.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  volume  may  prove  useful, 
as  an  organization  of  principles,  to  supervisory  officers  of 
all  kinds  in  service  in  our  schools. 

The  book  has  naturally  centered  about  the  administra- 
tion of  city  school  systems,  simply  because  almost  all  of 
the  great  recent  progress  in  organization,  administration, 
supervision,  and  adaptation  to  needs  has  taken  place  there. 
By  showing  the  origin  and  relationship  of  aU  forms  of 
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educational  activity  to  the  state  purpose,  as  lias  been  done 
in  Part  I,  and  by  applying  the  results  of  the  administra- 
tive experience  of  our  cities  to  county  and  state  educa- 
tional organization  and  administration,  as  has  been  done  in 
Part  III,  the  author  has  tried  to  present,  in  one  volume, 
the  essential  principles  governing  proper  educational  control 
for  all  types  of  public-school  work,  —  city,  county,  and 
state. 

In  making  the  statement  of  principles  of  action  the  au- 
thor has  sought  to  avoid  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  com- 
mon defect  of  most  of  the  books  on  school  administration 
80  far  produced,  and  that  is  such  a  nice  balancing  of  argu- 
ments that  the  book  is,  practically  colorless.  He  has  also 
tried  to  avoid  the  production  of  a  book  of  mere  facts  and 
figures.  Such  facts  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  and 
as  needed  from  public-school  documents.  Instead,  he  has 
endeavored  to  make  a  book  containing  such  a  clear  state- 
ment of  fundamental  principles  that  either  the  lay  reader 
or  the  student,  on  finishing  it,  shall  know  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  why.  To  give  a  student  ideals  for  his  work, 
and  to  establish  in  his  mind  proper  principles  of  action,  has 
always  seemed  to  the  writer  an  essential  part  of  any  course 
on  public-school  administration. 

To  make  the  book  more  useful  to  students  in  classes,  a 
large  number  of  questions  for  discussion,  and  topics  for 
investigation  and  report,  have  been  added  to  each  of  the 
chapters.  These  will  serve  to  give  concreteness  to  the  pres- 
entation, and  will  enable  students  and  instructor  to  ques- 
tion and  discuss  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text.  In 
the  footnote  extracts,  opinions  by  representative  thinkers 
and  practical  workers  have  been  given  by  way  of  backing 
up  the  arguments  presented  in  the  text.  In  the  bibliogra- 
phies at  the  end  of  the  chapters  the  author  has  shunned  the 
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common  practice  of  adding  a  large  and  unclassified  list  oS 
references,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  leaving  the  student 
to  grope  his  way  through  them.  Instead,  a  list  of  selected 
references  has  been  given,  and  these  have  been  classified 
03  to  content  and  value,  and  only  the  best  of  those  most 
likely  to  be  accessible  in  the  smaller  libraries  have  been 
cited.  The  aim  has  been  to  guide  the  student  to  a  small 
number  of  easily  accessible  articles  oa  each  topic,  written 
by  those  who  have  contributed  most  to  its  discussion. 

The  administration  of  public  education  centers  about 
the  work  of  three  persons.  The  first  of  these  b  the  class- 
room teacher,  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  a  single 
school.  The  second  is  the  school  principal,  in  the  organi- 
zation, administration,  and  supervision  of  a  single  build- 
ing, or  perhaps  a  group  of  buildings.  The  third  of  these  b 
the  siqterintendent  of  schools,  in  the  organization,  admin- 
istration, and  supervbion  of  a  group  of  schools.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  successful  work  of  the  first  consti- 
tute what  is  commonly  known  as  classroom  management, 
on  which  a  volume  is  now  in  preparation  for  this  series. 
The  second  wiU  be  presented  in  another  future  volume  on 
the  Organization  and  Administraiion  of  a  School.  The  third 
is  covered  by  the  present  volume.  It  is  hoped  to  offer  soon 
still  another  volume,  on  the  Supervmon  of  InalmcHon,  as 
another  number  of  the  adminbtrative  division  of  thb 
series. 

As  the  author  conceives  a  course  in  school  adnunbtra- 
tion,  it  should  include  the  work  of  both  the  school  princi- 
pal and  the  superintendent,  the  course  beginning  with  a 
stmty  of  the  problems  of  organization,  adminbtration,  and 
supervision  as  represented  in  the  building  unit,  and  being 
followed  by  a  study  of  similar  problems  for  the  larger  group. 
The  present  volume  represents  the  second  part  of  such  a 
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course  in  school  administration,  and  is  in  effect  a  digest  of 
what  he  has  for  some  years  given  at  the  miiversity  with 
which  he  is  connected.  Part  IE  of  this  volimie  also  covers 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  "City  School  Ad- 
ministration "  given  at  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  Univer- 
sity, during  the  simimer  session  of  1914. 

Ellwood  p.  Cubberlet 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

CHAPTER  I 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Eariy  attitudes.  Evetywhere,  with  us,  the  school  arose  aa 
a  distinctively  local  institution,  and  to  meet  local  needs,  . 
The  Federal  Constitution  made  no  mention  of  any  form  of 
education  for  the  people,  nor  does  the  subject  occur  in  the 
debates  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  By  the 
terms  of  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion,* ratified  in  1791,  education  became  one  of  the  many 
unmentioned  powers  "  reserved  to  the  States." 

Of  the  fourteen  state  constitutions  framed  by  1800> 
mx  made  no  mention  whatever  of  schools  or  education,  and 
in  a  number  of  the  others  the  mention  was  very  brief  and 
indefinite.*  Nothing  which  could  be  regarded  as  even  the 
beginnings  of  a  state  system  or  series  of  systems  of  educa- 
tion existed.  Nine  colleges,'  a  few  private  secondary 
schoob,  and  a  number  of  private  and  church  schools  offer- 
ing some  elementary-school  instruction  of  an  indifferent 
character,  constituted  the  educational  resources  of  the  new 
nation.  Even  in  New  England,  where  a  good  beginning  had 

>  "Abticde  X.  The  powen  Dot  delegated  to  the  United  State*  by  tbe 
Coiutitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  St«t«s 
respectivdy,  ot  to  the  people." 

*  See  Cubberley  and  Elliott,  State  and  CouTily  Sthool  Adniniitration, 
vol.  n,  SrniTet  Boot,  pp.  18^17. 

'  Harvard,  WilUam  and  Mary,  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Colum- 
t»a.  Brown,  Butgen,  and  Dartmouth.  Thirteen  additional  coUegCi  were 
founded  between  1T7«  and  ISOO. 
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been  made  in  the  seventeenth  centur>%  the  educational  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  had  largely  died  out  and  the  schools 
had  sadly  degenerated.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
greater  number  of  our  people  then  lived,  there  were  prac- 
ticaUy  no  schools  of  any  kind,  while  in  the  towns  and 
cities  ignorance,  vagrancy,  and  pauperism  went  hand  in 
hand. 

Scliools  at  first  community  undertakings.  For  some  dec- 
ades after  the  establishment  of  our  Republic  this  condition 
and  attitude  continued.  The  apprentice  system  and  the 
school  of  experience,  rather  than  the  school  of  books,  min- 
istered to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  time.  We  were  a 
simple  and  a  homogeneous  people,  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
subsistence  type  of  agriculture;  the  old  aristocratic  con- 
ception ot  education  still  prevailed;  and  there  was  little  in 
the  political,  economic,  or  social  life  of  the  time  which  made 
education  at  public  expense  seem  important. 

Many  of  the  earlier  schools  were  private  undertakings, 
though,  not  infrequently,  these  were  aided  by  public  sup- 
port. Sometimes  the  people  of  a  community  built  a  school- 
house  and  then  permitted  a  teacher  to  conduct  a  private 
school  in  it,  and  later  on  the  school  was  taken  over  and  made 
a  public  school.  In  still  other  cases  the  first  schools  were 
distinctively  voluntary  community  undertakings,  owing 
their  origin  and  maintenance  to  the  voluntary  action  and 
contributions  of  parents  who  sent  their  children  to  them.  In 
still  other  cases  the  first  of  the  early  schools  were  established 
as  public  schools  in  response  to  direct  legislative  permission, 
though  many  of  these  were  at  first  only  subsidized  private 
schools,  or  the  "  rate-bill  "  —  a  per-capita  tax  levied  on  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  —  was  for  years  used 
to  supplement  the  tax  levied  by  the  community  for  their 
support.  Many  of  the  city  school  systems  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  River  trace  their  origin  from  some  one  of  these  forms  ot 
early  coEomunity  endeavor.' 

The  district  unit  These  early  community  efforts  show 
how  natural  it  was  that  the  school  district  should  have  be- 
come the  tmit  for  educational  organization.  Though  the 
town  to  the  eastward  and  the  congressional  township  in  the 
new  States  to  the  westward  were  early  made  the  unit  for 
dvit  administration,  such  units  soon  proved  uusuited  to 
the  school  needs  of  the  early  pioneer,  and,  as  the  schools 
develcq>ed,  the  smaller  and  irregular  school  district,  rather 
than  the  town  or  the  township,  became  the  unit  for  educa- 
tional o^anization  and  administration. 

As  a  unit  for  school  organization  the  district  was  well 
suited  to  the  somewhat  primitive  needs  ot  the  time.  Wher- 
ever half  a  dozen  families  lived  near  enough  together  to 
make  organization  possible,  they  were  [»ermitted.  by  the 
early  laws,  to  meet  together  and  vote  to  form  a  school  dis- 
trict and  oiganize  and  maintain  a  school.  Districts  could 
be  formed  anywhere,  of  any  size  and  shape,  and  only  those 
families  or  communities  desiring  schools  need  be  included 
in  the  district  oi^anization.  The  simplicity  and  democracy 
of  the  plan  made  a  strong  appeal.  Communities  desiring 
schools  and  willing  to  pay  taxes  for  them  could  organize  and 
maintain  them;  communities  not  desiring  them  or  unwilling 
to  aui^mrt  them  could  let  them  alone. 

'  In  Buffftio,  (or  example.  &  schoolbouse  was  built  privately  in  1606. 
Tbia  was  burned  in  1813,  and  in  ISIS  the  town  levied  a  but  to  rebuild  the 
KJiool,  but  city  maintenance  and  control  did  not  come  (or  some  yc&n 
tfaercafter. 

In  Cincinnati,  private-venture  schoob  existed  before  1800;  in  1817  a 
private  I^ncastrian  school  was  opened;  and  in  1818  a  wealthy  banker  left 
■  bequert  of  $1000  a  year  "tor  a  charity  school."  It  was  not  until  ISSd 
that  a  public-school  system  was  organized. 

In  Chicago,  on  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  in  1633,  grants  were  made, 
until  1844,  to  the  teachers  of  the  existing  private  schoob,  who  in  turn 
ootifled  attendance  to  the  public-school  trustees.  The  first  city  tdiaal- 
honM  was  not  built  udUI  IBM. 
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lution  which  has  taken  phice  io  all  parts  of  the  United 
Stata. 
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t.  a.    UTEB  OBOANOATION  IND  HXOttaAHUATIOl 


Early  district  officers.  Each  school  district,  once  legally 
organized,  became  "  a  body  politic  and  corporate,"  and 
possessed  of  certain  legal  powers.  For  the  goverameDt  of 
the  school  created,  members  of  the  community,  usually 
three  in  number,  were  elected  by  the  people  as  district 
trustees,  and  they,  guided  by  the  people  in  the  annual  and 
special  school-district  meetings,  managed  the  schools  as 
best  they  knew.  As  a  simple  and  democratic  means  for 
providing  schools  for  the  children  of  people  hving  under 
somewhat  primitive  pioneer  conditions,  the  district  system 
rendered  a  useful  service.  In  the  days  before  modem  school 
systems  were  developed,  when  there  were  no  courses  of 
study,  no  supervisory  officers,  no  sanitary  regulations,  and 
almost  no  organized  body  of  school  law  or  pedagogical 
knowledge,  these  local  representatives  handled  the  schools 
in  a  manner  which  gave  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the 
people  they  represented.  So  well  was  the  district  unit 
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adapted  to  the  educational  needs  of  an  earlier  and  more 
primitive  society  that  it  has,  in  many  of  our  States,  per- 
sisted to  the  present,  though  most  of  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  it  and  gave  it  its  earlier  importance  have  since 
largely  passed  away. 

Rise  of  state  systems.  In  time,  the  national  land-grants 
for  public  schools,  which  began  with  Ohio  in  1802,  came  to 
exert  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  new  States  to  the  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  different  States  early  pro- 
vided for  the  election  or  appointment  of  trustees  to  care  for 
the  school-section  lands,  and,  after  permission  to  sell  them 
had  been  granted  by  Congress,^  to  see  that  the  proceeds 
were  husbanded  and  the  income  properly  spent.  The  creation 
of  the  so-called  "  Literary  Funds  "  was  also  begun  by  the 
older  States  to  the  east.  The  permanent  school  fimd  of 
New  York  dates  from  1805;  that  of  Maryland,  from  1812; 
New  Jersey,  from  1816;  North  Carolina,  from  1825;  Penn- 
sylvania, from  1831;  and  Massachusetts,  from  1834. 

It  was  some  little  time,  however,  before  the  demand  for 
a  system  of  public  schools,  to  supplement  and  in  part  dis- 
place the  private,  charity,  and  church  schools  of  the  time, 
made  itself  felt.  The  simple  agricultural  life,  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  people,  the  isolation  and  independence  of  the 
villages,  the  hard  life  of  the  time,  and  the  absence  of  im- 
portant political  questions  to  be  settled  at  the  polls  made 
the  need  for  schools  and  learning  a  relatively  minor  one.  It 
was  not  until  after  about  1820  that  the  development  of 
manufacturing,  the  extension  of  manhood  suffrage,  the 
action  of  the  labor  unions,  the  rise  of  the  many  humanita- 
rian movements,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Lancastrian 
oystem  of  instruction  began  to  awaken  a  demand  for 

^  First  granted  by  Congress  to  Ohio  in  1826,  followed  by  permission  to 
Alabfna  in  1827,  Indiana  in  1828,  and  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee  in  1843. 
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public  taz-aupported  schools,  under  the  authority  and 
partial  support  of  the  state.  The  "  charity-school "  cod- 
ception  of  education,  under  which  free  tuition  was  to  be 
provided  only  to  the  children  of  the  deserving  poor;  the 
plan  of  turning  education  over  to  the  churches  and  reli^ous 
societies,  with  some  aid  from  the  public  purse;  and  the 
earlier  aristocratic  idea  that  education  was  an  individual 
rather  than  a  public  matter;  —  all  these  had  to  be  met  and 
eliminated.  Gradually,  however,  the  people  of  the  different 
States  were  converted  to  the  idea  of  adopting  public  edu- 
cation as  a  state  function,  and  state  after  state  began  to  pro- 
vide (or  tax-supported  schools. 

Early  state  organlzatioiis.  The  first  permanent  law  for 
the  organization  of  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  waa 
enacted  in  1812;  New  Jersey  first  provided  for  the  education 
(d  pauper  children  in  1820,  and  created  schools  for  all  in 
18S8;  Ohio  first  authorized  taxation  for  education  in  1821, 
and  the  law  of  1825  made  the  real  beginning, of  a  school 
system  for  the  State;  the  first  school  law  in  Illinois  dates 
from  1825;  Baltimore  began  schools  in  1825,  and  Maryland 
enacted  an  op^onal  school-organization  law  in  1826; 
Rhode  Island  first  organized  schools  in  1828,  though  the 
dty  of  Providence  had  organized  schools  as  early  as  1800 
and  Newport  had  provided  for  its  pauper  children  in  1825; 
Philadelplua  was  permitted  to  organize  free  schools  in  1810, 
though  the  first  Pennsylvania  school  law  dates  from  1834; 
the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1837  made  the  beginnings  of  state  oversight  and 
control  for  that  State  and  greatly  stimulated  schools  there 
and  in  neighboring  States;  North  Carolina  enacted  an 
optional  county  school-organization  law  in  1839;  and  the 
Indiana  school  system  really  dates  from  1849,  though  the 
first  permissive  law  goes  back  to  1824. 

Many  of  the  cities  began  schooh  at  about  the  same  time. 
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The  public  school  system  of  Cincinnati  dates  from  1825;    ^ 
Chicago's  iOrst  public  school,  from  1830;  Pittsburg's  school 
^stem,  from  18S5;  Cleveland's,  from  1836;  Buffalo's,  from 
1837;  and  New  York  City's,  from  1842;  while  Washington    , 
did  not  free  itself  from  the  pauper-school  idea  until  after    ^ 
1844.   In  most  of  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  free  public    ^ 
schools  did  not  begin  until  after  they  had  been  ordered 
established  by  the  school  law  of  the  State.  I, 

The  battle  for  the  estabtishment  of  tax-supported  public   ^ 
schools  was  a  bitter  one,  but  after  about  1850  it  had  been    ^ 
won  in  every  Northern  State.  The  new  States  to  the  west-  |^ 
ward  have  all  inaugurated  a  free  public  educational  system, 
as  a  part  of  the  State's  public  service  to  its  citizens,  either   u 
at  the  time  of  their  creation  as  States  or  during  the  previous 
territorial  period.  In  the  Southern  States,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  little  was  accomplished  imtil  after  the  Civil 
War  and  the  period  of  Reconstruction  were  over. 

The  first  school  laws.  Many  of  the  earliest  state  laws 
relating  to  education  were  purely  permissive  measures. 
They  merely  granted  to  the  people  of  the  different  com- 
munities in  the  State  the  right  to  meet  and  form  a  school 
district,  and  to  levy,  legally,  a  property  tax  for  schools. 
Such  laws  frequently  merely  permitted  a  change  in  form 
from  private  community  effort  to  a  legal  organization  under 
the  authority  of  the  State.  Of  such  a  nature  were  the  first 
laws  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  some  other  States. 

Still  other  of  these  early  laws  were  even  more  special, 
being,  in  effect,  an  authorization  to  certain  specified  cities 
within  the  State  to  form  a  public  school  system  and  to  levy 
a  tax  for  schools,  but  without  granting  such  power  to  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Of  such  a  nature  were  the  early  laws  per- 
mitting of  the  formation  of  pubhc  schools  in  Providence, 
Newport,  and  Philadelphia.  After  schools  had  been  begun 
in  places  under  these  permissive  laws  legislation  was  then 
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^    New  England,  being  at  such  a  low  ebb  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 

tlie  Union? 
I8L  What  do  you  understand  to  have  been  meant  by  "the  charity-ooncep- 

tkm"  of  education? 

4.  What  national  developments  have  helped  to  change  education  from  a 
private  and  posonal  matter  to  a  general  national  undertaking? 

5.  In  what  ways  have  national  changes  altered  the  type  of  unit  for  school 
dganixation  best  suited  to  educational  needs? 


CHAPTER  n 

STATE  AUTHORIZATION  AND  CONTROL 

The  State  the  unit  In  all  of  this  development,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  authority  and  power  to  develop 
have  come  from  the  State  and  not,  except  secondarily,  from 
the  community.  This  is  an  important  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  school  district,  the  township,  the  village,  the 
city,  and  the  county  are  all  subordinate  creations  of  the 
State,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  better  local  administra- 
tion. The  State  creates  these  subdivisions  of  itself  and  then 
endows  them  with  their  powers,  and  these  it  may  add  to 
or  subtract  from,  within  the  limits  set  by  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  and  as  the  best  interests  of  the  State  may 
seem  to  require.  It  has  been  the  people  as  a  whole,  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  not  portions  of 
the  people  here  and  there,  who  have  been  supreme  in  the 
matter  of  educational  legislation.  Such  has  been  the  policy 
of  practically  every  State,  and  such  a  poHcy  has  the  support 
of  practically  all  of  the  administrative  experience  relating 
to  public  instruction  which  we  have  accumulated  since  we 
began  to  adopt  education  as  a  proper  function  of  the  State. 

The  principle  involved  was  so  well  stated  by  Secretary 
Hill,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  in  dis- 
cussing the  right  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  require 
every  town  in  the  State  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
properly  qualified  superintendent  of  schools,  that  his  words 
are  worth  quoting  here  entire.  He  said:  — 

In  this  matter  of  determining  what  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  people  as  a  whole 
who  are  supreme,  and  not  portions  of  them  here  and  there.    It 
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only  ao  demeotaiy  acquaiotaDCe  with  the  cotuUtution  of  the 
to  satisfy  one  that  in  law  the  State  is  not  the  creation  of 
)WDs,  but  the  towns  rather  of  the  State.  The  powers  of  the 
are  not  derived  from  the  towns,  but  those  of  the  towns  from 
:Ate.  In  other  words,  the  people,  without  reference  to  towns 
ig  at  the  time,  or  to  possible  towns  thereafter,  organised  the 
and  filed  its  authority.  And  ever  since  the  State  has  been 
>g  towns  and  unmaking  them,  adding  to  their  powcn  and 
icting  from  them,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  within  the  limits 
e  original  compact,  showing  its  supremacy.  This  way  of 
ig  it,  however,  ia  suggestive  of  a  despotism  that  does  not 
exist;  for  it  needs  to  be  repeated  that  the  State  is  not  an 
rity  apart  and  different  from  the  people  of  the  towns,  ruling 
from  a  distance  and  insensitive  to  their  interests.  On  the 
ay,  the  State  is  an  erpression,  by  formal  and  solemn  agree- 
of  the  will  of  the  people  living  in  these  very  towns.  —  the 
A  expression,  indeed,  the  towns'  people  of  the  Common- 
j  ever  made  of  their  civic  aspirations  and  resolves.  Whatever 
rity  the  town  has  over  its  schools,  it  has  by  direction  and 
ssion  of  the  State;  that  ia,  by  direction  or  permission  of  the  - 
!  at  large,  of  whom  the  people  of  the  town  are  a  part.  Now, 
lew  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  towns  and  the  schools, 
rted,  as  it  is,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
1  silence  certain  ill-considered  talk  that  is  heard  when  new 
ition  affecting  the  town  is  proposed,  about  the  State's  tres- 
ig  on  town  rights,  usurping  town  privileges,  establishing  a 
J  despotism,  and  all  that.  The  fundamental  thing  about  a 

■  power  ia  that  the  State,  within  the  terms  of  the  conatitu- 
an  curtail,  if  it  chooses,  the  rights  of  towns  without  trespass, 
raw  privileges  from  them  without  usurpation,  give  them  new 

■  without  exhaustion  of  its  own,  and  exercise  additional  cen- 
iithority  over  them,  with  wide  margins  for  subsequent  con- 
ides.  The  right  of  the  State,  for  instance,  to  determine  the 
;  of  the  supervision  the  schools  should  have  is  indisputable, 
xpediency  of  any  particular  measure  looking  to  that  end, 
'O',  b  a  legitimate  subject  for  discussion.  * 

art  dedsions.  This  same  view  has  bIso  been  stated, 
or  less  clearly,  in  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  ia 
mval  Report*  <(f  Iht  Slalt  Board  <tf  Educalim  t^  MattadttUtUi,  IS98- 
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nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  From  a  long  series  of  such 
decisions  quotations  will  be  made  from  typical  opinions, 
rendered  in  four  of  our  American  States,  to  illustrate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State. 

i.  New  York  State.  In  the  case  of  Gunnison  r.  The 
Board  of  fklucation  of  the  City  of  New  York,^  the  court 
said:  — 

It. is  apparent  from  the  general  drift  of  the  argument  that  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  general  conduct 
and  management  of  the  schools,  is  a  city  function  in  the  same  sense 
as  it  18  in  the  care  of  the  streets,  or  the  employment  of  poUce,  and 
the  payment  of  their  salaries  and  compensation;  but  that  view  of 
the  relations  of  the  dty  to  public  education,  if  entertained,  is  an 
obvious  nustake.  The  city  cannot  rent,  build,  or  buy  a  school- 
house.  It  cannot  employ  or  discharge  a  teacher,  and  has  no  power 
to  contract  with  teachers  with  respect  to  their  compensation. 
There  is  no  contract  or  official  relation,  express  or  implied,  between 
the  teachers  and  the  city.  All  this  results  from  the  settled  policy 
of  the  State  from  an  early  date  to  divorce  the  business  of  public 
education  from  all  other  municipal  interests  or  business,  and  to 
take  charge  of  it,  as  a  peculiar  and  separate  function,  through 
agents  of  its  own  selection,  and  immediately  subject  and  respon- 
sive to  its  own  control. . . . 

In  the  case  of  Ridenour  v.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,*  the  court  said:  — 

. .  .  He  is  an  employee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  but  is  itself  a  local 
school  corporation,  like  every  board  of  school  trustees  throughout 
the  State,  and  is,  like  every  such  board,  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  a  state  and  not  a  city 
agency,  doing  state  and  not  city  work  and  functions.  Education 
is  not  a  dty,  village,  county,  or  town  business.  It  is  a  matter  be- 
longing to  the  State  Government.  From  its  comprehensive  founda- 
tion by  Chapter  75  of  the  Laws  of  1795  down  to  the  recent  codifica- 
tion of  our  school  laws,  our  state  system  of  education  has  remained 
a  consistent  whole.  The  present  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 

i  176  New  York,  13.  >  15  New  York  Misc.,  418. 
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Mya  is  u  distinctly  a  put  of  that  whole  as  is  any  school 
rict  in  the  SUte. 

.  iTidiaTia.  In  the  case  of  the  State  ex  rel.  Clark  et  al.  v. 
worth '  the  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  the  constitu- 
lality  of  an  act  giving  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
trol  of  the  new  state  textbook  system,  said :  — 
ssentially  and  intrinsically,  the  schc>ola  in  which  are  educated    ' 

tmined  the  children  who  are  to  become  the  rulers  of  the 
imonwealth  are  matters  of  state,  and  not  of  local,  jurisdiction, 
nch  matters  the  State  is  a  unit,  and  the  legislature  the  source 
tower.  The  authority  over  schools  and  school  affairs  is  not 
Msarily  a  distributive  one.  to  be  exercised  by  local  instrumea- 
ies;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  central  power,  residing  in  the 
ilature  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  lawmaking  power  to  deter- 
e  whether  the  authority  shall  be  exercised  by  a  state  board  of 
aition,  or  distributed  to  county,  township,  or  city  organiza- 
s  throughout  the  State.  With  that  determination  the  judiciary 
no  more  rightfully  interfere  than  can  the  legislature  with  a 
■ee  or  judgment  pronounced  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  .  .  . 
s  the  power  over  schools  is  a  legislative  one.  it  is  not  exhausted 
xocise.  The  legislatiue,  having  tried  one  plan,  is  not  precluded 
1  trying  another.  It  has  a  choice  of  methods,  and  may  change 
ilans  as  often  as  it  deems  necessary  or  expedient;  and  for  mis- 
a  or  abuses  it  is  answerable  to  the  people,  but  not  to  the  courts. 
I  dear,  therefore,  that,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  legislature 

uniformly  trusted  the  management  of  school  affairs  to  local 
inisation,  it  would  not  authorize  the  conclusion  that  it  might 
change  the  system.  To  deny  the  power  to  change  is  to  affirm 
,  progress  is  impossible,  and  that  we  must  move  forever  "  in  the 
footsteps  of  antiquity."  But  the  legislative  power  moves  in  a 
ttant  stream,  and  is  not  exhausted  by  its  exercise  in  any  num- 
of  instances,  however  great.  .  .  . 

.  Ittinou.  In  the  case  of  Speight  v.  The  People '  the 
rt  held:  — 

U  laws,  whether  in  city  charters  or  elsewhere,  designed  to 
:t  free  schools,  may  be  regarded  simply  as  school  laws.  And 
ongh  they  may  require  the  boundary  tines  of  cities  to  be 
>  U  New  England  BqMrter,  MS.  >  87  Momm,  SWS. 
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adc^ted  as  lines  for  the  formation  of  school  districts,  and  that  city 
officers  shall  perform  the  duties  of  school  officers,  yet  this  is  for 
convenioice  only,  and  the  districts  thus  to  be  formed,  and  the 
officers  thus  required  to  perform  duties,  are  to  be  regarded  sinqily 
as  agencies  selected  by  the  State  to  provide  a  system  of  free 
schools.  Although  the  limits  and  officers  of  the  two  oorporatioof 
are  the  same,  their  purposes  and  objects  are  different,  and  they  are, 
in  fact,  separate  and  distinct  corporations.  The  one  has  its  exist- 
ence and  is  limited  in  the  powers  it  may  exercise  by  its  cduurter, 
proper;  the  other  by  the  school  law. 

In  the  case  of  Potter  r.  Board  of  Trustees  ^  the  oourt 
held,  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  school  trustees:  — 

The  trustees  can  act  only  in  pursuance  of  law.  They  cannot  be 
oompdled  to  act  unless  the  law  is  complied  with  in  every  sub- 
stantial particular;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  act,  until  it  is  so 
complied  with.  They  have  no  power  to  waive  anything  that  if 
necessary  to  compel  their  action.  They  may  not,  as  a  matter  ol  | 
grace  or  favor,  take  territory  from  one  district  and  add  it  to  | 
another.  They  may  do  this  only  in  the  cases  provided  by  law,  and 
whatever  is  essential  to  be  done,  before  they  are  bound  to  act,  they 
must  require  before  they  do  acL  They  must  know  that  the  petitiaii 
conforms  to  the  law  before  they  proceed. 

4.  California.  In  the  case  of  Kennedy  r.  Miller  *  the 
supreme  court  said:  — 

The  City  of  San  Diego  is  a  corporation  distinct  from  the  oor^ 
poraticm  known  as  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  San  Diego, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  school  district  corporation 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  pro\-isions  of  the  Political  Code  ol  the 
State,  and  not  by  those  of  the  charter  of  the  City  of  San  Diego; 
and  a  provision  of  its  charter,  that  all  moneys  bdonging  to  the 
school  fund  of  the  city  shall  be  deposited  with  the  city  treasurer, 
does  not  supersede  the  requirement  of  the  Political  Code  that  all 
moneys  pertaining  to  the  public-school  fund  shall  be  paid  into  the 
county  treasury. 

The  legislative  declaration,  in  Section  1576  of  the  Political  Code, 
that  every  incorporated  city  is  a  school  district*  though  it  w»^Vt« 
each  adiool  district  a  public  corporation,  does  not  import  into  the 

1  10  Appellate,  lUiiiois,  S43.  >  97 
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liiatioQ  any  of  the  proviKona  of  the  city  charter,  or  limit  the 
ra  and  fuactiooa  which,  as  a  school  district,  it  haa  by  virtiw 
;  PoUtical  Code. 

Kse  clear  atatementa  of  state  policy  are,  however,  rel 
ly  recent  ezpressiona  of  our  highest  courts,  and  rep- 
it  the  present  clearly  formulated  interest  of  the  State 
e  matter  of  public  education.  They  are  based  in  part 
le  fundamental  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  State 
,  in  part  on  the  now  well-established  American  piin- 

that  "  the  whole  State  is  interested  in  the  education 
e  children  of  the  State,"  and  in  part  on  the  convic- 
that  the  State  cannot  leave  so  important  a  matter 
iblic  education  to  the  whims  (H'  caprices  of  individual 
aunities. 

ilegated  authority.  Ultimate  state  control,  however, 
not  of  necessity  involve  immediate  state  direction  and 
dght  in  anything.  The  State  may  del^ate  its  authority, 
hole  or  in  part,  to  the  subdivisions  it  creates  within 

for  purposes  of  local  administration.  As  a  matter  ot 
every  State  does  so,  though  some  do  it  to  a  much 
er  extent  than  do  others. 

the  early  part  of  our  educational  history  the  del^a- 
ef  authority  to  the  subordinate  units  was  very  large. 
be  school  district,  in  particular,  the  delegation  in  some 
r  States  was  so  large  as  almost  to  prevent  the  develop- 
:  of  the  schools.  Indiana  offers,  perhaps,  an  extreme 
iple  of  this,  though  in  many  other  States  the  delegation 
ntrol  was  extensive.  By  the  Law  of  1833  the  district 
m  was  substituted  for  the  township  in  Indiana;  three 
ea  were  to  be  elected  annually  for  each  school  district; 
I  could  not  be  assessed  on  any  householder  unless  he 
hia  children  to  school;  and  religious  and  private  schools 
id  equally  with  the  state  schools  in  the  township  school 
I.  In  18S6  householders  were  permitted  to  make  \a^- 
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vidua!  contracts  for  the  education  of  their  childieiu  and 
finaDy,  in  IMl,  the  requirement  of  even  a  teacher*s  certificate 
was  made  optional  with  the  district-school  trustees.  It  wis 
not  until  1849  that  Indiana  enacted  l^islation  which  b^san 
the  process  of  state  subordination  and  control. 

3rlassachusetts  also  offers  us  an  interesting  example 
among  the  older  States.  There  the  school  districts  were  en- 
dowed with  corporate  powers  in  1817,  and  in  1827  were  per- 
mitted to  select  their  trustees,  determine  the  teztbodLS  to 
be  used,  and  to  examine  and  certificate  their  teachers.  In 
the  days  when  there  were  practically  no  state  standards, 
almost  no  supervisory  officers,  no  normal  schools  or  trained 
teachers,  and  no  organized  body  of  educational  theory,  sudk 
delegation  of  authority  was  a  perfectly  natural  attitude  for 
the  State  to  assume.  The  rule  of  thumb  and  the  school  of 
practical  experience  guided  both  the  trustees  and  the  pecqde 
in  the  management  of  their  schools. 

The  recovery  of  state  sovereignty.  As  a  state  conscious- 
ness as  to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  public  education  began 
to  develop  in  the  different  States,  legislation  began  to  be 
enacted  which  inaugurated  the  process  of  recovering  the 
original  8f>vereignty  of  the  State.  School  officers  were 
created  to  represent  the  State,  to  gather  statistics,  and  to 
oversee  and  advise  as  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  laws;  state  aid  began  to  be  granted* 
or  was  increased,  and  with  state  aid  came  closer  state  over- 
sight and  control;  and  details  previously  left  to  local  initia- 
tive now  began  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  officers 
representing  larger  administrative  units,  or  were  prescribed 
uniformly  for  all  by  general  state  law. 

This  movement  was  well  under  way  by  1850,  but  was 
checked  for  nearly  three  decades  by  the  discussion  preced- 
ing the  Civil  War,  the  war  itself,  and  the  period  of  recovery 
following  the  war«  After  about  1875  or  1880  the  movement 
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rard  a  greater  unification  aud  control  of  the  different 
ill  Bcliool  systems  went  forward  rapidly,  and  since  1900 
:  progress  of  the  movement  has  been  very  marked.  The 
cess  has  been  one  of  the  transference  of  powers  from 
bU  communities  to  larger  school  units,  in  the  interests  of 
ater  efficiency  in  school  administration.  The  school 
trict  has  been  forced  to  surrender  powers  to  the  town- 
p,  the  township  in  turn  to  the  county,  and  the  county  to 
:  State. 

^■nqtles  of  such  transference.  Examples  of  the  trans- 
ence  of  powers  from  smaller  to  larger  units  of  adminis- 
tion  are  abundant.  The  rights  of  parents  to  make  indi- 
ual  contracts  with  teachers;  to  determine  whether  or  not 
ir  children  shall  go  to  school,  or  whether  or  not  they 
inselves  will  pay  school  taxes;  and  the  right  of  parents 
cmbled  in  district  meeting  to  dictate  the  choice  of  the 
cber,  or  to  say  whether  a  school  shall  be  maint^ed  this 
a  or  not,  are  examples  of  powers  originally  possessed  by 
vats,  but  which  the  State  has  now  completely  taken 
hy.  The  right  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  district  to 
ive  the  requirement  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  or  to  certif- 
te  the  teacher  selected,  has  been  superseded  by  township 
Dounty  certification,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  been  replaced 
nany  States  by  the  requirement  for  all  of  uniform  state 
fillers'  certificates.  Uniformity  in  textbooks  and  courses 
itudy,  with  the  city,  the  county,  or  the  State  as  the  unit, 
I  (Usplaced  the  earlier  plan  under  which  each  school  in 
h  matters  was  a  law  unto  itself.  Uniform  laws  relating 
length  of  term,  type  of  school  or  schools  which  must  be 
intained,  subjects  of  instruction,  type  of  school-building, 
itary  conditions,  compulsory  attendance  of  children,  and 
ss  which  must  be  raised,  have  likewise  superseded  the 
Her  pohcy  of  leaving  each  district  full  authority  in  all 
h  matters. 
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Such  legislation  has  naturally  gone  further  in  sonoie  States 
than  in  others.  In  some  a  large  degree  of  local  control  and 
decentralization  is  still  the  rule;  in  others  the  centralization 
ot  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State  has  become  so  great  as 
to  exert,  at  times,  a  cramping  and  stifling  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  schools. 

Advantages  of  state  control.  State  control  of  public  in- 
struction has  many  advantages,  but  it  has  some  disadvan- 
tages as  well,  and  the  purpose  of  wise  educational  admims- 
tration  must  always  be  to  utilize  the  advantages  and  to 
minimize  the  disadvantages  as  much  as  is  possible.  As  a 
whole,  the  possible  advantages  greatly  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible disadvantages. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  state  control  is  the  power 
of  the  State  to  determine  the  minimum  standards  to  be 
permitted,  and  to  formulate  a  constructive  educational 
poliqy.  Once  formulated,  the  State  can  see  that  this  policy 
is  carried  out.  The  educational  needs  of  the  State  may  thus 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  be  legislated  for  accordingly. 
What  the  State  deems  to  be  wise  for  its  children,  it  may 
require  communities  to  provide.  If  any  community  is  too 
poor  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  State,  the  obli- 
gation then  naturally  rests  upon  the  State  to  help  such 
oommunity  to  comply  with  its  demands. 

In  making  education  a  state  rather  than  a  district  or  a 
municipal  function,  the  State  can  also  prevent  local  civil 
governments  from  overlooking  or  slighting  this  "  major 
claim."  Regardless  of  what  may  be  needed  by  the  patron- 
age departments  of  police,  fire,  water-front,  and  streets, 
the  State  can  prevent  the  neglect  of  public  education,  in 
the  perpetual  city  struggle  for  appropriations,  by  giving  the 
school  authorities  power  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
schook  independently  of  the  city  governmental  authorities. 
If  cities  or  other  conununities  do  not  provide  properly  for 
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their  tJiildreii,  the  State  m^  even  order  that  proper  pro- 
vision must  be  made. 

In  introducing  uniformity  where  unifonnity  is  de^rablei 
as,  for  example,  in  the  certification  of  teachers;  in  directing 
the  extension  of  educational  advantages  to  its  children,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  provision  of  high  schools  or  vocational 
education;  in  requiring  a  longer  school  term,  or  better 
financial  support;  or  in  standardizing  classroom  construc- 
tion or  sanitary  demands,  —  state  oversight  and  control 
me^  render  very  valuable  service.  Often  the  needs  and 
rights  of  children  can  only  be  properly  safeguarded  by  the 
intervention  of  the  State  itself,  and  this  it  should  have  the 
power  to  do  when  neglect  is  clearly  evident. 

Dludvantages  of  state  coDtrol.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
ease  with  which  interested  parties  —  citizens,  teachers,  oi 
organizations  —  can  go  to  the  Ic^slature  of  the  State  and 
secure  school  legislation  which  some  local  board  oi  control 
has  refused  to  grant,  —  such  as  life-tenure  for  teachers  or 
the  impomtion  of  some  bad  administrative  form  or  condi- 
tion, and  which  may  be  inimical  not  only  to  the  best  inter- 
ests t4  the  schools  of  the  community  concerned  but  perhaps 
also  to  other  communities  in  the  State,  —  is  an  example  of 
the  disadvantages  of  state  control. 

Another  serious  disadvantage,  unless  carefully  guarded 
against  in  legislation,  is  the  infliction  upon  large  and  pro- 
gressive school  communities  of  a  cramping  uniformity  and 
standardization,  adopted  either  with  the  needs  of  smaller  or 
average-type  school  communities  largely  in  mind,  or  from  a 
desire  to  standardize  adminbtration  and  make  it  easier  to 
direct.  Nearly  all  of  the  substantial  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  public  education  has  first  been  made  by  some  city 
school  system,  free  to  act  in  carrying  out  and  testing  a  new 
idea,  and  such  freedom  in  any  worthy  line  the  State  should 
be  Tei7  careful  to  safeguard.    In  some  of  our  Ammcan 
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States  state  uniformity,  particularly  in  matters  of  text- 
books, courses  of  study,  and  character  of  instruction,  has  al- 
ready gone  too  far  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

The  State's  proper  functions.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
varying  somewhat  in  different  States  and  with  the  type  of 
school  maintained,  state  oversight  and  control  are  desirable. 
Too  much  Uberty  may  mean  weakness  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion rather  than  strength.  In  such  matters  as  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  uniform  fiscal  years,  and  uni- 
form statistical  returns,  the  State  should  prescribe  such  a 
degree  of  imiformity  as  will  produce  intelligent  and  com- 
parable returns.  In  all  siteh  matters  as  types  of  schools 
which  must  be  maintained,  length  of  school  term,  education 
and  certification  of  teachers  for  the  schools,  the  supervi- 
sion of  instruction,  building  and  sanitary  standards,  forms 
and  rates  of  taxation,  term  for  compulsory  attendance,  and 
child-protection  laws,  it  is  essentially  the  business  of  the 
State  to  determine  the  minimum  standards  which  the  State 
will  permit  in  any  school,  or  in  the  schools  of  any  type  or 
group  into  which  the  State  may  see  fit  to  classify  the  schools 
for  purposes  of  organization  or  administration.  It  is  also 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  raise  these  minima,  from 
time  to  time,  as  changing  conditions  or  new  educational 
demands  may  seem  to  require  or  as  larger  finances  will  per- 
mit. To  do  so  will  frequently  involve  reciprocal  obligations 
on  the  pali;  of  the  State  toward  certain  of  its  communities, 
but  such  the  State  must  expect  and  prepare  to  meet. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  public  education  ought  carefully  to  guard  against  un- 
necessary uniformity  in  non-essentials,  or  a  uniformity 
which  may  tend  to  stifle  the  higher  educational  activity  of 
any  progressive  community.  This  is  a  constant  danger  in 
any  State  as  the  centralization  of  control  proceeds.  Uni- 
formity in  means  and  ends  makes  administration  more 
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macluDe-like  and  hence,  to  the  ordinary  ezecutivet  earner 
to  handle.  Uniformity,  too,  appeals  strongly  to  certain 
^pes  of  minds,  and  is  often  pushed  into  non-essentitds  and 
to  a  d^ree  that  is  both  irritating  and  unnecessary.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  too  great  a  uniformity  is  alw^s 
most  cramping  and  deadening  on  the  school  systems  most 
capable  of  making  substantial  educational  progress.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  the  State's  greatest  service  to  its 
communities  and  to  itself  may  be  rendered. 

A  state  educational  policy.  It  ought  to  be  essentially  the 
business  ot  the  State  to  formulate  a  constructive  policy  for 
the  development  of  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
aod  to  change  this  policy  from  time  to  time  as  the  chan^^ng 
needs  of  the  State  may  seem  to  require.  This  may  involve 
more  than  the  mere  regulation  of  schools,  and  may  properly 
include  such  educational  agencies  and  efforts  as  libraries, 
pl^grounds,  health  supervision,  and  adult  education.  In- 
stead  of  being  a  passive  tax-gatherer  and  lawgiver,  the 
State  should  become  an  active,  energetic  agent,  working 
for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  improvement  and 
advancement  of  its  people.  The  formulation  of  minimum 
standards  for  the  various  forms  of  public  education,  the 
raising  of  these  standards  from  time  to  time,  the  protection 
of  these  standards  from  being  lowered  by  private  agencies, 
and  the  stimulation  of  communities  to  additional  educa- 
tional activity,  is  a  fundamental  right  and  duty  of  the  Stat^:'^ 
On  the  other  hand,  to  find  what  can  safely  be  left  to  local 
initiative  and  control,  and  then  to  pass  this  down,  ought 
to  be  as  much  a  function  of  proper  state  school  administra- 
tion as  is  the  removal  from  community  control  of  matters 
which  communities  cannot  longer  handle  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  effectiveness.  Unity  in  essentials  and  liberty  in 
non-essentials,  as  high  minimum  standards  for  all  as  is 
poMobte,  CMutant  stimulation  to  communities  to  exceed  the 
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minima  required,  and  large  liberty  to  communities  in  the 
choice  of  methods  and  tools  and  in  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional advantages  and  opportunities,  ought  to  be  cardinal 
principles  in  a  State's  educational  policy  and  in  its  relations 
to  its  subordinate  governmental  units. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

1.  Does  the  reaaomng  of  Secretary  Hill  appeal  to  you  as  sound?  If  not,  in 
what  way  b  it  weak? 

t.  Have  you  any  legal  decisions  in  your  State  in  which  the  question  of  the 
imity  of  the  State's  educational  system  was  involved?  If  so,  what  was 
the  point  in  question,  and  the  nature  of  the  decision? 

8.  To  what  extent,  in  your  State,  is  the  State's  authority  in  educational 
matters  centralized,  and  to  what  extent  ddegated?  List  up,  in  parallel 
colunms,  a  number  of  matters  in  which  the  State's  authority  is  (a)  cen- 
tralized, and  (6)  ddegated. 

4.  Does  centralization  of  authority  of  necessity  mean  uniformity  in  proce- 
dure? Should  it?  If  not,  how  may  such  be  avoided? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  seem  to  have  a  conscious  state  educational  policy 
in  your  State,  and  what  is  its  nature? 

0.  What  recent  legislation  have  you,  in  your  State,  whidi  illustrates  the 
advantages  of  state  control? 

7.  The  tendency,  in  the  New  England  States,  is  for  the  State  to  become 
the  unit  in  educational  administration.  What  peculiar  advantages 
would  follow  state  uniBcation  in  educational  control  there? 

8.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  State  establishing  minimum  require- 
ments. 

9.  What  reciprocal  obligations  are  likely  to  be  met  when  a  State  increases 
the  required  length  of  school  term? 


CHAPTER  m 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Erolation  of  forms  of  control.  To  carry  out  this  more  or 
leas  clearly  conceived  aiid  defined  state  educational  policy, 
each  at  our  American  States  has  evolved  some  f<^m  or  type 
fj  state  administrative  organization  and  control.  The  form,  , 
scope,  and  powers  of  such  a  state  organization  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  States,  there  being  as  yet  no  standard  type. 
The  evolution  has  been  so  recent,  and  is  still  so  clearly  in  the 
process  of  further  development,  that  but  few  of  our  States 
have  at  this  time  reached  anything  like  a  settled  or  per^ 
manent  form  of  administrative  organization.  Everywhere, 
thouf^,  we  find  the  State  the  Unit,  with  a  corresponding 
state  educational  organization  of  some  type  and  degree  of 
effectiveness;  everywhere,  outside  of  New  England  and 
Nevada,  the  county  is  also  a  more  or  less  important  adtnin- 
istrative  unit  to  assist  the  State  in  administering  and  direct- 
ing the  educational  system;  and  within  the  county  we  find 
towns,  townships,  cities,  districts,  or  subdistricts,  estab- 
lished by  the  State  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system  of  public  education  maintained. 

Chief  state  school  officer.  A  common  feature  of  each  of 
our  American  state  school  systems,  and  including  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  is  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment ot  a  chief  state  school  officer,  who  is  charged  with 
coiain  definite  and  many  indefinite  functions.  Prominent 
among  the  definite  functions  are  certain  clerical  and  statis- 
tical duties,  specified  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State;  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  blanks,  for  various  pur- 
poses; the  intttpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  relat- 
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ing  to  schools;  and,  where  there  is  also  a  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, that  of  executing  policies  which  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  board.  The  title  of  this  officer  varies  some^diat, 
though  that  of  **  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  " 
is,  at  present,  most  frequently  employed.  Such  titles  as 
*' superintendent  of  common  schools,"  ""  superintendent  of 
free  schools,"  "  superintendent  of  education,"  and  "  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  education  "  are  also  used  by  s(Nne 
of  our  States.  In  the  recent  reorganizations  the  tendency 
has  been  to  substitute  the  term  ''commissioner  of  educa- 
tion "  for  these  older  designations,  as  being  a  title  more 
expressive  of  the  gradually  enlarging  functions  of  the  chief 
state  educational  office. 

The  oOce  an  evolution.  Like  practically  all  other  features 
ot  public  education  with  us,  the  office  of  chief  state  school 
officer  has  been  an  evolution.  The  first  State  to  create  such  an 
educational  officer  was  New  York,  which  appointed  a  super- 
intendent of  conunon  schools  in  181S.  After  nine  years, 
however,  the  office  was  abolished,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
acted  ex  qfficio  as  superintendent  of  schools  until  1854, 
when  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
created.  This  official  was  displaced  by  an  appointed  com- 
missioner of  education  in  1904.  Maryland  provided  for  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  1826,  but  in  1828 
the  office  was  abolished  and  was  not  re-created  until  1868. 
Vermont  provided  for  a  rudimentary  type  of  state  school 
official  in  1827,  but  abolished  the  office  in  18S3,  and  did  not 
re-create  it  until  1845. 

The  first  State  to  maintain  continuously  such  a  state 
official  was  Michigan,  which  created  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  in  1829.  In  1836  the  title  was 
changed  to  **  superintendent  of  public  instruction,"  and  as 
such  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  creation  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  in  1837,  with  an 
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appointed  secretaiy  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  supoin- 
tendent  of  schools,  was  an  event  of  much  unportance,  and 
gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  creation  of 
a  chief  state  school  officer  in  each  of  the  States.  By  1850 
every  Northern  State  and  some  of  the  Southern  States  had 
either  provided  for  such  an  officer  or  had  designated  some 
other  state  officer  to  act,  ex  qgido,  as  such.  Most  of  the 
new  States  to  the  westward  created  the  office  early  in  their 
territorial  period,  and  all  of  the  Southern  States  provided 
for  such  an  official  sooa  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

Duties  of  such  an  official.  During  the  early  period  of  our 
educational  history  the  duties  of  such  a  state  officer  were 
almost  entirely  clerical,  statistical,  and  exhortatory.  To 
look  after  the  school  lands,  so  far  as  they  were  under  his 
control;  to  tabulate  and  edit  the  statistical  returns  required 
From  the  towns,  townships,  or  districts;  to  compile  an  ^^nrnml 
or  a  biennial  statistical  report;  to  apportion  the  state  ud> 
B8  directed  by  law;  and  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the 
State,  stimulating  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  establish  or  add  to  their  schools,  consti- 
tuted almost  entirely  the  duties  of  the  early  state  superin- 
tendents tA  schools. 

Since  tbat  time  many  new  duties  have  been  added.  The 
decision  as  to  controverted  points  in  the  school  laws;  the 
recommendation  of  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  library 
books;  the  supervision  of  finances  in  the  educational  sub- 
divisions of  the  State;  the  issuance  and  revocation  of  teach- 
ers' certificates;  the  visitation  and  conduct  of  teachers' 
institutes;  the  recommendation  of  desirable  changes  in  the 
Khool  laws;  the  publication  of  special  bulletins;  the  inspec- 
tion and  accrediting  of  schools;  and  the  serving,  ex  qffiao, 
on  various  educational  boards  may  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  more  important  of  the  newer  duties  of  the  office. 

New  demands  for  leadership.  Within  the  past  decade  or 
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two,  with  the  rapidly  enlarging  conception  as  to  the  place 
and  importance  of  public  education  with  us,  new  ideas  as 
to  the  oatuie  of  the  chief  state  educational  office  have  beeu 
pushed  to  the  front.  The  continued  transference  ot  func- 
tions and  duties  from  smaller  to  larger  administrative  imits; 
the  gradual  extension  of  state  oversight  and  control;  the 
addition  of  new  judicial  and  administrative  functions;  the 
demand  for  real  educational  leadership  in  matters  <^  instruc- 
tion,  administration,  sanitation,  child  welfare,  truning  (rf 
teachers,  agricultural  and  vocational  education,  and  school 
legislation  have  all  alike  tended  to  increase  the  importance 
of  the  o£Bce  and  to  demand  a  new  type  of  chief  state  school 
officer.  The  exhorter  and  the  institute  worker  have  come 
to  be  needed  less  and  less,  the  student  and  adniinistrat« 
more  and  more. 

State  boards  of  education.  Another  somewhat  common 
feature  of  our  state  educational  organizations  is  a  state  board 
for  educational  control,  usually  known  as  a  "  state  board  at 
education."  The  first  state  board  for  educational  purposes 
was  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  created  in  1784,  and  which  has  continued  down 
to  the  present.  Organized  at  first  primarily  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Columbia  College,  new  duties  and  functions  have 
from  time  to  time  been  added  until  the  board  has  finally 
evolved  into  a  strong  state  board  of  education  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  executing  its  decisions 
through  an  appointed  commissioner  of  education  and  a 
staff  of  assistant  commissioners  and  inspectors.  Two  othw 
States  ^  provided  for  a  rudimentary  form  of  state  educa- 
tional board  before  1837,  in  which  year  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts  created  the  first  real  state  board  of  education,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

IS  contiDued  to  1893,  and  Vermont 
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By  1862  five  other  States '  had  created  sUte  boanb  of 
education,  of  one  type  or  anotLer,  though  few  of  them  were 
at  first  entrusted  with  any  important  functions.  The  care 
of  the  school  lands  and  the  advising  of  the  chief  state  school 
officer  oonatituted  the  most  important  duties  of  such  boards 
in  most  of  the  States.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  (A 
Education  was  given  the  most  power,  was  the  most  active, 
and  did  the  most  to  show  the  advantages  of  such  an  organi- 
zation. The  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  Horace  Mann,' 
from  1837  to  184S,  is  largely  the  story  of  the  educational 
revival  in  Massachusetts  and  the  formulation,  for  the  nation 
as  well  as  tor  Massachusetts,  of  the  principles  of  state  ovei^ 
sight,  advice,  and  control. 

Since  1852  a  number  of  other  States  have  created  some 
form  of  state  educational  board,  and  the  creation  or  recon- 
struction of  others  has  been  recommended  by  a  number  of 
state  educational  commissions.  Not  all  of  our  States  as  yet 
have  such  a  body. 

Types  ci  state  boards.  Four  types  of  state  boards  of  edu- 
cation  exist  in  our  different  American  States. 

One,  and  the  most  rudimentary  and  unsatisfachny  type, 
IB  a  state  board  of  education  composed,  ex  officio,  of  state 
officers.*  Elected  as  such  men  have  been  for  other  purposes 
thaa  educational  control,  and  with  little  knowledge  of,  or 
interest  in,  public  education,  such  boards  cannot,  with 
safety,  be  entrusted  with  any  important  administrative 
functions  relating  to  public  education.  Such  boards  are 
usually  superseded  by  a  better  form  of  organization  when- 

I  Connecticiit  in  IBSO  (abolUhed  b  1S42  aod  restated  in  1805),  Ken- 
tucky iit  1S38,  Arkuuu  b  1843.  Ohio  in  1890,  and  Indiana  b  186S. 

■  See  partkulariy  B.  A.  Hinadale,  Horace  Mann  and  Ike  Common  SekMl 
Bmmal  «  tie  Vnit^  SiaUi. 

■  The  tUte  bowd  ot  education  in  Minouri  is  illustrative  of  Uiis  type, 
faring  oompoaed,  tx  qgieio,  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
■ttomej'-genera],  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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ever  any  large  degree  of  educational  control  is  entrusted  to 
a  board  representing  the  State. 

Another  type  of  state  board  is  one  composed  entirely  <rf 
school  officers,  often  designated  for  service  on  the  repre- 
sentative  principle/  and  created  on  the  theory  that,  since 
educational  matters  are  technical  and  require  expert  knowl- 
edge, only  school  men  who  have  risen  to  important  educa- 
tional positions  are  competent  to  handle  them.  The  chief 
defects  of  such  boards  lie  in  that  the  persons  designated  are 
usually  so  busy  with  the  work  of  their  own  cities  or  institu- 
tions that  they  give  little  attention  to  the  larger  problems 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  and  that  the  chief 
functions  of  such  boards  should  be  to  govern  and  not  to 
execute,  and  for  this  expert  educational  knowledge  is  not 
fundamentally  necessary.  Combinations  of  these  two  types 
of  boards,  forming  the  third  type,  are  also  found  in  a  few  of 
our  States.* 

The  fourth  type  of  a  state  board  of  education  is  the  small 
appointed  board,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  State,  acting 
as  a  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  would  act  and  exer- 
cising general  control  over  the  educational  system  of  the 
State,  but  acting  through  the  appointed  executive  officers 
of  the  board.  Such  forms  a  true  board  of  educational  con- 
trol, and  represents  the  most  desirable  type  of  state  educar 
tional  board  which  we  have  so  far  evolved. 

^  The  Indiana  state  board  of  education  represents  this  type,  being  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  the  president  of  Purdue  University,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  superintendents  of  city  sdiooli 
in  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State,  ex  officio,  together  with  one  coimty 
superintendent  of  schools  and  two  other  persons  actively  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor,  for  three-year  terms. 

'  Virginia  illustrates  such  a  combination,  the  state  board  of  education 
there  being  composed  of  the  governor,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  ex  officio,  and  three  educators,  elected  by 
the  legislatiire  from  a  list  of  eligibles  submitted  by  the  boards  of  tnisteet 
of  the  different  state  educational  institutions. ' 
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Good  state  educational  organization.  Witliin  the  past 
lecade  certain  rather  clearly  marked  tendencies  have  be- 
x>me  manifest  with  us  in  the  matter  of  state  educational 
irganization.  The  recent  legislative  reorganizations  in  a 
lumber  of  our  States'  have  followed,  in  the  main,  one 
iirection.  This  has  been  the  creation  of  small  appointed 
itate  boards  of  education  composed  of  representative  citi- 
sens  ot  the  State,  and  substituting  such  boards  for  the 
former  ex  c(fficio  types  of  boards;  the  change  of  the  chief 
itate  school  officer  from  a  popularly  elected  state  official 
uid  clerk  into  an  expert  executive  officer  and  adviser  of  the 
rtate  board  of  education,  and  selected  and  ^pointed  by 
it;  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  powers  and  duties  of  both 
Lhe  state  board  of  education  and  its  executive  officers,  with 
%  view  to  evolving  a  real  state  board  for  educational  over- 
light  and  control. 

The  position  of  chief  state  school  officer  under  a  good  form 
^f  state  educational  organization  is,  potentially,  a  more  im- 
portant position  than  that  of  the  presidency  ot  the  state 
university  (A  the  State,  and  the  recent  le^lative  reorgan- 
izations have  been  in  the  direction  of  malHng  it  actually 
become  such.  The  school  business  of  any  of  our  large  Amer- 
ican States  has  by  now  evolved  into  a  very  important  state 
undertaking,  costing  the  people  of  the  State  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  maintain,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
placed  under  a  form  of  management  and  control  dictated 
t>y  the  best  American  experience  in  city  and  corporation 
iianagement.  What  tliese  are  we  shall  set  forth  in  Part  II 
ji  this  volume. 

The  problem  at  hand.  The  problem  at  hand  is  how  best  to 
nvate  a  state  educational  organization  capable  ot  handling 

>  For  euunplc.  New  York  b  1904;  Uauadusetts  in  1909;  New  Jeney. 
Pennsrlvaoia.  ArkaoMS,  uxl  Oklahonu  in  1911;  and  Califomu  and  Idaho 

n  ins. 
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the  State's  educational  business  and  problems  in  a  really 
large  way.  The  present  very  limited  and  politically  organ- 
ized state  educational  departments  cannot  much  longer 
continue  to  try  to  handle  the  situation.  With  an  efficient 
state  department  of  education,  organized  along  lines  cal- 
culated to  insure  large  and  intelligent  service,  and  manned 
by  a  number  of  properly  qualified  expert  executive  officers, 
many  functions  now  handled  rather  poorly  by  local  officials 
and  subordinate  administrative  units  could  and  should  be 
transferred  to  state  control.  Conversely,  with  an  efficient 
reorganization  of  subordinate  administrative  units,  as  we 
shall  point  out  fiurther  on,  certain  functions  now  exercised 
by  the  State  could  be  passed  down  to  these  subordinate 
units  to  handle,  and  as  local  needs  might  seem  to  require. 
The  real  problem  is  how  to  secure  greater  administrative 
efficiency  without  interfering  with  local  initiative  and  im- 
pairing local  administrative  efficiency. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

1.  Classify  the  duties  of  the  chief  state  school  officer  in  your  state  under 
the  headings  of  (a)  Administrative,  (6)  Supervisory,  (c)  Clerical  and 
Statistical,  and  (d)  Judicial. 

%.  How  much  real  power  has  he,  under  each  head? 

8.  What  new  denumds  have  come  on  the  office  in  your  State  during  the  past 
decade? 

4.  If  there  is  a  state  board  of  education  in  your  State,  of  what  type  is  it? 

5.  What  powers  and  duties  are  entrusted  to  it? 

6.  Is  there  any  clear  distinction  between  legislative  and  executive  functions 
in  its  work? 

7.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  "imity  in  essentials  and  liberty  in  detaib  in 
the  attainment  of  results,  and  liberty  in  plan,"  as  applied  to  state  edu- 
cational supervision  and  control. 

8.  In  what  way  is  the  position  of  chief  state  school  officer  potentially  a 
more  important  one  than  that  of  president  of  the  state  university? 
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COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  cotin^  In  school  administratioiL  All  of  our  American 
States  are  subdivided  into  counties,  for  purposea  of  local 
administration.  As  an  administrative  unit  the  coun^  is 
least  important  in  New  England,  and  most  important  in 
the  West  and  South.*  The  size  of  the  county  varies  greatly, 
being  smallest  in  the  South  and  largest  in  the  West,  though, 
due  to  the  greater  sparsity  of  population  in  the  West,  the 
county  there  can  hardly  be  sud  to  have,  as  yet,  attained  its 
ultimate  size.  In  the  better  settled  portions  of  the  United 
States  an  area  from  S50  to  600  square  miles  represents  the 
usual  size.  * 

As  a  subordinate  division  of  the  State  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  educational  system  maintained  by  direction  ot 
the  State,  we  find  the  coimty  in  all  stages  of  evolution  from 
practically  nothing  to  an  important  administrative  imit. 
In  New  England  and  Nevada  attempts  to  make  use  of  the 
unit  for  purposes  of  school  administration  have  been  aban- 
doned. In  New  England  the  county  unit,  so  Uttle  used  there 

'  In  New  England  the  county  is  used  for  little  except  judinal  purpowik 
while  in  tbe  We»t  and  South  it  [ontu  a  natural  unit  for  the  inaiuigement  at 
almost  all  phaiei  of  the  county's  business. 

*  For  (sample,  the  average  size  of  tbe  counties  in  Maryland  is  41S  square 
miles:  Virginia,  40S  square  milfs;  Georgia,  369  square  miles;  Alabama, 
TB5  square  miles;  Ohio,  403  square  miles;  Indiana.  392  square  miles;  Illi- 
nois, 549  square  miles:  Nebraska,  S35  square  miles;  Colorado,  ITSS  square 
miles;  Utah,  30M  square  miles;  and  California,  2684  square  miles.  In  other 
words,  Eastern  and  Southern  counties  vary  from  20  by  20  miles  square  lo 
9Jt  by  SO  miles  square,  while  Western  counties  run  from  40  by  4D  to  60 
by  00  miles  aquare.  Yet  in  the  West  tbe  county  is  extensively  used  as  an 
rative  unit. 
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for  any  administrative  purpose,  was  given  up  as  an  educar 
tional  unit  decades  ago  in  favor  of  the  smaller  town.^  In 
Nevada,  due  to  the  sparsity  of  population,  the  county  unit 
was  abandoned  for  the  larger  unit  oi  a  group  of  counties 
united  to  form  a  state  supervisory  district,  under  the  supe^ 
vision  oi  an  assistant  state  superintendent.*  In  aU  other 
American  States  we  find  the  county  as  a  more  or  less  im- 
portant educational  subdivision  of  the  State,  extending 
from  the  weak  county  and  strong  district  combination,  as 
found  in  Missouri,  to  the  county  as  the  unit  ot  organizatioii 
and  administration,  as  found  in  Maiyland.  Between  these 
two  extremes  all  forms  or  stages  in  the  development  of 
county  control  are  to  be  found. 

Evolution  of  a  county  school  officer.  As  education  b^an  to 
evolve  into  a  state  interest  in  our  country,  the  need  for  de- 
veloping some  subordinate  form  of  state  control  became 
evident.  The  school-land  sections  needed  to  be  looked  after 
by  some  person  representing  the  larger  interest  of  the  State; 
the  local  school  officials  needed  supervision,  to  see  that  th^ 
maintained  schools  as  required  by  the  laws,  and  that  the 
school  moneys  were  properly  levied  and  spent;  an  agent  to 
collect  statistical  information  for  the  State  and  to  act  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  State  and  the  school 
districts  became  more  and  more  desirable;  and,  often  most 
important  of  all,  an  agent  of  the  State  was  needed  to  stimu- 
late a  local  interest  in  schools,  and  to  help  and  inspire  teach- 
ers in  their  work  of  instruction. 

Hence  a  county  school  officer,  known  as  a  county  super- 
intendent of  education,  a  county  school  superintendent* 

^  An  irregular  area  of  from  20  to  40  square  miles. 

*  There  are  at  present  five  such  officers  for  the  entire  State  of  Nevada. 
Nevada  has  an  area  practically  the  same  size  as  that  of  New  York  and  tlie 
flix  New  England  States  combined,  but  only  about  as  many  teachers  aie 
employed  in  the  entire  State  as  are  employ^  in  such  a  city  as  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts. 
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I  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  was  grad- 
y  provided  for,  sometimes  by  amendment  of  or  during 
^vision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  sometimes 
statute  laws.  Sometimes,  too,  tbe  office  was  gradually 
Ived  out  of  some  other  county  office,  such  as  auditor,  or 
isurer,  or  probate  judge.'  In  Iowa  and  in  some  of  the 
them  States  the  office  evolved  out  of  the  presidency  or 
;utive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education,  an  or- 
ization  which  in  some  States  preceded  the  county  super- 
aidency.  In  New  York  and  Michigan,  too,  the  township 
erintendency  preceded  the  county  superintendency.  The 
x  of  county  superintendent  of  schoob  began  about  1835, 
1  by  about  1870  was  common  in  most  of  the  older  States. 
the  newer  States  to  the  west  the  office  was  frequently 
ited  in  the  territorial  period. 

larty  duties  of  the  office.  Everywhere,  at  first,  the  coun^ 
erintendent  was  to  a  very  large  degree  a  clerical  and 
istical  officer,  representing  the  State  in  the  carrying  out 
,  state  purpose,  and  serving  aa  a  means  of  communication 
ireen  the  State  on  the  one  hand  and  the  school  districta 
be  county  on  the  other.  He  recorded  changes  in  district 
mdary  lines;  apportioned  the  income  from  funds  to  the 
licta;  saw  that  the  teacher  employed  possessed  a  teach- 
certifieate;  collected  figures  as  to  expenditures,  attend- 
et  etc.,  and  reported  the  same  for  his  county  to  the 
te;  visited  the  schools  and  advised  trustees  and  teach- 

niinoii  and  Tnduna  represent  the  procesi  fairly  well.  Id  1831,  in  nil- 
,  tbe  office  of  county  land  commissioiier  wai  created  to  look  after  the 
oi  Unds;  io  1S45  «ome  educational  functioos,  and  the  title  of  ex  c^ieio 
(intendent  of  schools  were  added:  and  in  1855  the  poution  of  county 
rintendeDt  waa  created.  In  Indiana  a  county  school  commissioDer  was 
ted  ID  1B35  to  look  after  the  tchool  land*,  u  in  Illboisi  in  184]  the 
a  were  transferred  to  the  county  auditor,  and  he  waa  made  ex  offieio 
ant;  school  officer;  in  ISlS'a  county  examiner  of  teachers  was  created. 
tike  school  functions  of  the  auditor  transferred  lo  himi  and  Id  1873  the 
tion  of  county  auperintendent  of  schooU  wa*  created. 
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er»;  aad  ezburtesd  the  people  to  pfovidefor  and  extend  tfaeib  I  ^ 

Hk  dutiei  were  smfde  and  required  no  prafeasianal  tniiih 
iDf  or  ddO;  io  electkio  from  amcMig  the  body  of  the  cfcctof- 
Mitf  Mod  tor  ibcirt  terms,  with  as  frequent  dianges  in  the 
oflkse  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  county  officer,  early  be- 
came the  estabEshed  method  for  seeming  this  offidaL 
Officially  he  refiresented  the  State;  actually  he  represented 
the  people.  The  method  of  nomination  from  auMmg  the 
electorate  of  the  county,  and  deetion  by  pc^ular  vote,  es- 
tablished early,  has  been  followed  by  the  new  States  to  the 
westy  and  was  carried  into  some  of  the  Southern  Stales 
tn  the  period  of  Beconstniction  following  the  Civil  War. 
De^ite  a  number  of  changes  which  have  since  been  made^ 
the  elective  method  remains  to-day  the  most  common  plan 
for  selecting  the  superintendent  of  educati(m  for  our 
counties. 

New  and  changed  duties.  After  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent of  education  had  become  established,  new  duties 
began  to  be  entrusted  to  thb  new  official.  Some  of  these 
new  duties  were  passed  down  from  the  State  above,  in  the 
form  of  a  delegation  of  authority;  others  were  gathered  np 
from  below,  by  taking  the  powers  away  from  the  districts. 
Most  of  the  new  powers  have  come  from  the  gathering-up 
process,  the  districts  being  gradually  deprived  of  more  and 
more  of  their  early  power  and  authority,  in  the  interests  61 
the  more  efficient  education  of  the  children  of  the  districts 
concerned.  Examples  of  such  transference  of  powers  and 
authority  have  been  cited  in  Chapter  II.     % 

As  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  transference,  extending 
over  more  than  half  a  century,  the  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  has  to-day,  in  many  of  our  American 
States,  evolved  into  an  office  of  large  potential  importance, 
and  the  county  superintendent  has  become  a  general  over- 
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ir  of  education,  representiDg  the  State.  The  county,  too, 
a  become,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  different 
atea.  an  important  subordinate  unit  for  the  administration 
d  control  of  the  State's  system  of  public  instruction.   In 

clerical  and  business  matters  the  county  superintendent. 

some  clerk  acting  for  him,  acts  as  a  county  supervising 
kcT  for  all  records  and  business  matters  concerning  the 
boob  within  the  county.  In  professional  matters  the  aupo*- 
tendent  conunonly  acts  as  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
e  county,  determining  largely  what  is  to  be  done.  Unlike 
ber  county  officers,  his  functions  are  only  in  part  cleri- 
I  and  routine;  and  if  he  is  to  render  the  highest  service  he 
jst  be  a  professional  leader  rather  than  an  office  clerk, 
might  almost  be  said  that  his  real  effectiveness  as  a  county 
perintendent  is  determined  by  how  far  he  is  able  to  sub- 
dinate  office  routine  to  real  professional  leadership.  While 
ich  of  his  work  must  be  at  the  county  seat,  his  real  work, 
vertheless,  must  be  out  in  the  schools  of  his  county. 
New  demand  for  educadonal  leadership.  Perhaps  the 
wt  marked  change  which  has  come  in  the  conditions  sur- 
imding  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
thin  the  past  two  decades,  has  been  the  marked  increase 
the  demand  for  the  exercise  of  professional  functions.  The 
ect  has  been  to  inaugurate  a  movement  which  will,  in 
ae,  effect  important  changes  in  the  office  of  county  super- 
tendent  of  schools.  The  rapidly  rising  demand  for  real 
ofessional  supervision  for  the  rural  schools,  supervision 
at  is  close,  personal,  and  adequate,  and  the  many  move- 
mts  for  the  improvement  of  rural  education,  which  have 
eo  brought  to  the  ttont  so  prominently  within  the  past 
1  years,  are  expressions  of  this  changing  conception  as  to 
lat  the  office  ought  to  be  and  what  the  officer  ought  to 
I.  The  yearly  visit  of  a  politically  elected  county  educa- 
mal  c&ixr  no  longer  suffices;  what  is  needed  now  is  the 
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close  oversight  and  direction  of  an  expert  in  village  and 
rural  education,  —  one  possessed  of  imagination,  breadth  of 
view,  and  expert  technical  and  professional  knowledge. 
Everywhere  our  rural  and  small  town  schools  are  calling  for 
educational  leadership  and  for  professional  supervision  of  a  ^ 
new  type,  but  this  cannot  come,  in  most  cases,  until  there 
is  a  marked  change  in  the  nature  of  the  county  educaticHial 
office.  Of  what  this  change  should  consist,  and  the  nature  of 
the  new  functions  and  duties  which  should  be  developed,  we 
shall  point  out  more  in  detail  in  Part  III,  after  we  have  first 
considered  the  problem  of  administering  and  supervising 
school  systems  in  our  cities. 

County  boards  of  control.  In  a  number  of  our  American 
States  some  form  of  county  board  for  school  control,  com- 
monly known  as  a  "county  board  of  education,"  has  been 
created  by  law  and  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  better  the 
State's  educational  purpose  in  estabUshing  schools.^  To 
such  boards  either  consultative  powers  or  additional  edu- 
cational functions  have  been  entrusted,  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  administration  of  the  system  of  schools  within 
the  counties. 

Some  of  these  boards  are  quite  rudimentary  in  type,  as, 
for  example,  county  high-school  boards  of  Nevada,  whose 
sole  function  is  to  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  county 
high  school,  should  such  an  institution  exist.  The  ex  officio 
boards  of  county  textbook  commissioners  in  Iowa  or  South 
Dakota,  whose  one  function  is  to  adopt  textbooks  for  use  in 
the  counties,  also  represent  another  rudimentary  type.  The 
county  boards  of  examiners,  found  in  many  of  our  States, 
and  whose  function  is  to  examine  and  certificate  teachers 

1  In  a  number  of  Southern  States  such  boards  preceded  the  provision 
for  a  county  superintendent  of  education,  such  officer  frequently  being 
evolved  out  of  the  presidenc>'  of  such  a  board,  or  being  selected  by  it  to  act 
as  its  agent  and  executive  officer.  Iowa  and  Delaware  represent  the  former 
method;  Grcorgia  and  Louisiana,  the  latter. 
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Lhe  counties,  represent  another  type  of  county  board  for 
ial  school  control.  The  county  boards  of  education 
'alifcKiiia,*  which  examine  and  certificate  teachers  for 
schoob,  examine  pupils  for  graduation  aad  issue  di- 
aas,  make  the  courses  of  study,  and  approve  supple- 
tal  books  and  apparatus  for  purchase  by  the  districts, 
csent  a  still  higher  degree  of  county  board  control. 
1  addition  to  such  rudimentary  or  partially  developed 
ity  boards,  a  few  of  our  States  have  also  provided  for 
appointment  or  election  of  real  county  boards  of  educa- 
,  boards  which  exercise  functions  analogous  to  those  ex- 
ied  by  city  boards  of  education.  In  a  few  of  the  States 
ing  such  boards  they  exercise  a  codrdiaating  and  super- 
ig  authority  over  the  different  school  districts  of  the 
ity;  in  a  few  others  they  have  reached  their  full  logical 
slopment,  and  direct,  in  conjunction  with  the  county 
uintendent  of  education,  the  schools  of  the  whole  county, 
Ji  as  a  city  board  of  education  and  a  city  superintendent 
;hoob  direct  the  schools  of  a  city.  Where  the  full  logical 
^lopment  has  been  attained,  the  school  districts  naturally 
B  been  subordinated  to  county  oversight  and  control. 
Tyland  and  Utah  offer  good  examples  of  such  develop- 
it. 
he  educational  problem  involved.  The  problem  now  be- 

our  American  States  is  what  form  or  forms  of  county 
lotion  organization  will  secure  for  the  rural  and  small 
a  schools  of  the  State  the  best  educational  adminbtra- 

and  the  closest,  most  effective,  and  most  highly  pro- 
ional  super\-ision.  The  rural-life  problem,  which  has 
eloped  within  the  past  two  decades  and  which  b  now 

^ompoaed  of  the  county  tuperintendent  of  schools,  rx  officto,  as  secre- 
and  four  otlien  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  supervisors,  three 
MNn  miut  hold  teachers'  certificates.  These  are  boards  of  school  men, 
niiig  largely  profeasioiud  functioiu. 
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forcibly  demanding  attention^  is  fundamentally  a  problem 
of  educational  reorganization,  and  the  rural  schools  of  our 
States  are  badly  in  need  of  such  an  educational  reorganisa- 
tion and  redirection  as  will  enable  them  to  render  a  dis- 
tinctively larger  service  to  the  communities  in  which  th^  ] 
are  located.^ 

These  reorganizations  and  reconstructions  call  for  con- 
structive educational  leadership  of  a  new  type»  and  the 
changing  of  the  county  to  a  more  important  unit  for  the 
administration  of  the  system  of  pubUc  instruction  which 
the  State  has  seen  fit  to  organize  and  to  maintain  is  one  61 
the  important  steps  in  that  direction.  The  county  super- 
visory system  is  weak  in  almost  all  of  our  Northern  and 
Western  States,  partly  because  of  the  political  nature  of  the 
office  of  the  chief  county  school  officer,  partly  because  the 
clerical  rather  than  the  professional  functions  predominate, 
partly  because  county  boards  of  control  of  the  right  type 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  developed,  and  partly  because  of  the 
targe  powers  still  granted  to  subordinate  educational  units 
within  the  county.  Under  a  good  form  of  county  educational 
organization  the  possibilities  for  helpful  and  constructive 
service  are  very  large,  and  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent of  education  will,  in  time,  become  an  office  of  large 
importance,  attracting  to  the  position  many  of  the  best- 
trained  men  engaged  in  educational  work.  Before  indicating 
how  this  may  be  accomplished,  however,  we  wish  first  to 
pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  smaller  educational 
administrative  units,  and  then  to  a  somewhat  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  organization,  administration,  and  prob- 
lems of  one  type  of  these  units. 

»  In  another  volume  in  this  series.  Rural  Life  and  Education,  the  author 
has  set  forth  this  niral-life  problem  at  much  greater  length  and  has  pointed 
oat  the  means  necessary  for  its  solution. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

1.  To  what  extent  ii  the  county  an  educational  unit  in  your  St«teT 

2.  How  and  when  did  ibe  county  school  officer  evolve  in  your  StaUt 

S.  la  the  method  at  present  followed  in  your  State  tor  (ecuring  this  officer 
MtiitBctory,  or  not7  If  not,  what  changes  in  method  would  you  auggettT 

4.  Urt  up  Bome  of  the  powers  and  duties  that  have  been  tlanjderred  from 
the  diitricta  to  the  county  educational  authority. 

0.  Classify  the  duties  of  the  chief  school  officer  of  your  county  under  the 
headings  of  (a)  Administrative,  {b)  Supervisoiy,  (e)  Clerical  and  Statis- 
tical; and  (.d)  JodidaL 

9.  How  much  real  power  has  he,  under  each  headT 

7.  If  the  district  system  Bourishea  in  your  State,  how  do  the  powers  of 
the  county  superintendent  compare  with  those  of  a  board  of  district 
trustees? 

5.  If  there  is  a  county  board  of  education  in  your  State,  in  what  stage  ct 
development  is  it,  judged  by  its  powers? 

S.  How  far  are  the  powers  which  it  exercises  helpful  and  stimulating  to 
the  schools,  and  how  far  restrictive  and  unintt^gently  uniform? 

10.  How  much  ct  an  attempt  has  been  made,  in  your  State,  to  reach  the 
rural-life  problem  through  educational  reorgaoiiations  and  redirections? 

11.  lUustiate  Mime  of  the  new  demands  for  leadership  on  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  ct  Schools. 

18.  Compare   rural   and   dty  school  superviiion  as   to   adequacy  and 
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County  subdivisions  for  administration.  In  a  few  of  our 
States,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  county  has  been  made 
the  unit  for  educational  administration,^  but  in  most  of  our 
States  the  county  is  still  further  subdivided  into  smaller  ad- 
ministrative units  for  the  more  detailed  administration  of 
the  State's  educational  system.  These  smaller  administra- 
tive units  are  towns  in  New  England,  townships  in  the 
North-Central  States,  and  school  districts  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  outside  of  New  England.  Each  of  these  smaller  units 
also  represents  the  State,  in  a  small  locality,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  State's  educational  purpose;  each  is  entrusted 
with  more  or  less  limited  powers,  and  is  charged  with  more 
or  less  imp>ortant  duties;  and  each,  except  in  New  England 
and  Nevada,  reports  through  the  county  unit  to  the  State» 
and  is  in  turn  in  part  directed  in  its  work  by  the  county 
educational  authorities.  We  shall  next  consider  these  sub- 
ordinate units,  and  in  the  above  order. 

The  town.  The  town  is  a  peculiarly  New  England  insti- 
tution, though  the  term  is  also  applied  to  similar  subdivisions 
ID  New  Jersey.  A  New  England  town  is  irregular  in  shape, 
following  hills,  water-courses,  or  old  roads.  In  size  it 
contains,  as  a  rule,  from  twenty  to  forty  square  miles.  The 
New  England  town  thus  has  natural  geographic  boundaries, 

1  That  Is,  all  schoob  in  the  coilnty,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  largo 
cities,  are  under  the  management  and  control  of  one  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  employs  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  directs  the  general 
work  of  organizing  the  schools.  In  Georgia  the  central  city  is  a  part  of  the 
county  organization.  See  map  on  page  51  for  the  county-system  Statek 
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a  a  result  commonly  embraces  a  natural  center  for  a 
lunity  life.  The  term  "town"  is  applied  to  all  of  the 
Deluded  within  the  civil  government,  and  may  include 
and,  suburban  residence  districts,  villages,  and  even  a 
city.' 

e  educational  aiTairs  of  each  town  are  managed  as  a 
ly  one  town  school  committee,  elected  by  the  people 
e  whole  town,  and  all  of  the  schools  of  the  town — ■ 
village,  and  niral  —  are  under  its  control.  For  supCT- 
i  each  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
5  other  New  England  States  as  well,  separately  or  in 
nction  with  one  or  more  other  more  or  less  contiguous 
I,  must  employ  a  superintendent  of  schoob  who  de- 
his  time  to  the  work  of  supervision,'  and  who  acts  as 
(ecutive  officer  of  the  school  committee  or  committees, 
perintendent  in  Massachusetts  thus  presides  over  a 
and  compact  school  system,  either  a  city  school  system 
mall  county  school  system  in  type.*  To  a  large  degree 

New  England  town  a  thus  somewhat  like  a  Wesleni  tovnuhip,  ci- 

I  form,  tlioug}i  the  use  of  the  term  "town"  is  quite  different  in  tbe 

tta  of  the  country. 

1  towns  in  Massachusetts  miaat  employ  a  superintendent  of  echoob. 

S54  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  119  employ  a  superintendent  olone^ 

Lhe  remunder  unite  with  other  towns  to  employ  such  an  officer. 

tze  74  union  superintendencles  in  the  State,  —  !0  of  !  towns  each, 

I  towns,  86  of  4  towns,  li  of  5  towns,  and  1  of  6  towns.  The  Manb- 

Is  ides  of  compulsory  supervision  is  being  extended  rapidly  to  the 

■few  Engt&nd  States. 

pcrvisory  Union  No.  61  (in  Essex  County),  and  the  city  of  Newtoi^ 

■achuselts,  iUuslrate  these  two  types  well. 

m  No.  64  is  composed  of  the  four  towns  of  Merrimac,  Newbury, 

ify,  and  Wert  Newbury.   The  total  population  of  the  four  towns  ii 

imatdy  6800,  the  combined  area  about  57  square  miles,   and  the 

r  of  teachers  employed  39,  tor  the  34  diiTerent  schools.    This  is  ea- 

\y  a  (DuUl  rural  county. 

'ton,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  population  of  approximately  40,00(^ 

a  of  18  square  miles,  nuuntaining  35  schools  and  employing  315 

n  (IBU),  is  essentially  a  city  school  system. 

ij  audi  examples  may  be  found  in  the  different  New  England  States. 
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the  problems  of  organization  and  administration  in  Nev^  I 
England  are  the  problems  of  either  a  city  or  a  county  school 
system  to  the  westward.  Instead  of  reporting  throng  a 
county  educational  officer,  and  being  subject  in  part  to  hii 
oversight,  these  towns  report  directly  to  the  state  educa- 
tional authorities. 

Marked  features  of  the  town  system.  Perhaps  the  most 
marked  feature,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  most  commendabk 
single  feature,  of  the  New  England  town  system  for  school 
control,  is  the  organization  of  all  of  the  schools  —  rural 
village,  and  city  —  of  the  geographical  area  known  as  a 
town  under  one  school  board,  one  superintendent,  and  one 
administrative  organization.  The  school  districts  within 
the  towns,  which  once  existed  generally  throughout  New 
England,  and  which  did  more  to  ruin  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  of  the  towns  than  any  other  single  feature,  have 
everywhere  been  entirely  abandoned,'  and  town  school 
control  has  been  substituted  in  their  stead.  So  far  as  district 
lines  still  remain  they  exist  merely  to  classify  and  regulate 
the  school  attendance. 

All  children  in  the  different  schools  of  the  town  are  pro- 
vided with  an  equal  length  of  term,  high  schools  and  special- 
school  advantages  are  open  equally  to  all,  special  subjects 
of  instruction  and  special  supervision  go  to  all  schools,  the 
school  property  is  all  under  one  board  of  control,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school  system  of  the  towns  is  spread 
equally  over  the  property  of  the  entire  town.  The  schools 
of  the  whole  geographical  area  known  as  the  town  are  man- 
aged as  a  unit,  just  as  the  schools  of  a  city  elsewhere  are 
a  unit  for  maintenance,  administration,  and  supervision. 
This,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  town  boundaries, 
are  two  of  the  most  important  advantages  which  the  New 

^  See  mi^)  on  page  51  for  dates  ci  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
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□gland  town  possesses  over  the  Western  township  form  of 
:hool  organization. 

Tlie  township.  The  township  system  of  the  North-Central 
roup  of  States  is  a  somewhat  similar  but  less  well-developed 
»nn  of  school  organization,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  impeiv 
nt  adaptation  of  the  earlier  New  England  town  system  to 
w  newer  States  of  the  Central  West.  Like  the  New  Eng- 
ind  town  system,  the  Western  township  form  of  school 
rganization  attempts  to  provide  for  the  E^stematic  orgoni- 
ation  and  administration  of  the  educational  aSaiia  of  a 
hole  township  under  one  responsible  board.'  elected  by 
le  people  to  manage  the  schools,  and  with  the  idea  of  secur- 
ig  something  of  the  same  efficiency  in  educational  adminia- 
ration  which  characterizes  a  New  England  town.  As  a  sub- 
rdinate  unit  for  educational  administration  it  is  greatly 
iperior  to  the  still  smaller  school  district  which  it  has  geo- 
rally  displaced.  A  better  equalization  of  both  the  oppor- 
inities  and  the  advantages  of  education  are  provided  under 
,  than  under  the  smaller  district  unit,  and  it  is  more  effi> 
lent  and  economical  as  well.  In  the  matter  of  providbg 
igh-school  facilities  for  nval  communities  the  township, 
1  the  U[q>er  Mississippi  Vall^,  has  rendered  particular 
a^dce. 

Digadvantages  of  the  township  unit.  The  chief  disadvan- 
iges  of  the  Western  township  unit  lie  in  its  rectangular  oui- 
nes,  its  lack  of  adaptability  to  natural  community  bound- 
ries,  the  exemption  of  the  central  towns  from  township 
introl.  and  its  fixed  area.  —  too  large  for  some  purposes, 
ad  much  too  small  for  others. 

Instead  of  following  natural  geographical  boundaries,  de- 
oed  in  outline  by  natural  community  lines,  and  varying  in 

>  Unulfy  »  bcwid  of  three  or  Eve,  but  in  Indiansi  the  schoob  are  uodet 
eomtrd  of  the  Mine  one  towubip  trustee  who  look*  alter  romda,  hndgit, 
id  poor-fdief  for  the  townihip. 
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size  to  meet  local  needs,  as  do  the  New  England  towns,  tlie 
Western  township  boundaries  nm  straight  across  the  coun- 
try, following  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  bear  no  relation 
to  natural  geographical  features  or  to  possible  community 
boundaries.  The  area,  too,  which  is  six  miles  square  every- 
where west  of  east  central  Ohio,  has  too  often  in  the  put 
proved  too  lai^e  a  unit  for  purposes  of  school  oi^anizatioa. 
In  the  future,  with  better  developed  means  of  transportar 
tion,  it  is  likely  to  prove  too  small. 


NIowiu.  Mt  iq.  mllH.  UtewniUa*. 

The  difference  is  well  shown  in  the  two  counties  drawn 
in  the  above  figure.  These  differences  in  size  and  shape 
and  area,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  township  form  of 
organization  is  unadapted  to  rough  country,  are  distinct 
weaknesses  of  the  Western  township  unit. 

Almost  nowhere  do  we  find  the  township  unit  in  ^mple 
and  well-defined  form.  Even  in  Indiana,  which  repreaenta 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  township  form  of  school 
administration,  the  unity  of  the  township  is  nearly  every- 
where  broken  into  by  the  exemption  of  the  central  inooT; 
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ated  town  or  city  from  any  close  connection  with  the 
Tiahip  educational  organization.^  In  6nancial  matters, 
wrticular,  the  central  town  or  city  is  largely  or  wholly 
ependent.  This  fundamental  difference  from  the  New 
{land  town  system  of  school  administration,  where  a 
5ed  school  organization  is  the  rule,  b  another  distinctly 
Lk  feature  of  the  Western  township  unit  for  school  organ- 
ion  and  control. 

lie  township  unit  not  fundamentally  necessary.  The 
nty  oversight  and  control  in  the  North-Central  States, 
ch  is  absent  in  New  England,  is  also  another  important 
erence  between  the  town  system  of  New  England  and 

township  ^stem  under  discussion.  The  towns  of  New 
{land  deal  directly  with  the  State,  as  there  are  no  county 
cational  authorities;  the  townships  of  the  North-Central 
tea  deal  primarily  and  directly  with  the  county  educa- 
lal  authorities,  and  only  secondarily  and  indirectly  with 

State.  This  difference  makes  the  township  unit  much 
:  necessary  for  school  administration  in  the  West  than  is 

town  in  New  England. 

ike  the  town  in  New  England,  the  township  marked  a 
inct  advance  over  the  school-district  unit  which  gener- 
'  [ffeceded  it,  but,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  later  chapter 
it  ni),  better  administrative  conditions  could  now  be 
vided  in  most  of  our  States  if  all  fixed  administrative 
ts,  smaller  than  the  county,  were  displaced  by  making 
county  the  educational  unit,  and  then  organizing  within 

county,  and  as  the  chan^ng  necessities  of  education 
Jit  seem  to  require,  flexible  and  changeable  administra- 
>  groupings  to  meet  local  conditions  and  needs. 
"he  sdiooI-diArict  unit.  The  rise  and  spread  of  the  dis- 

llikt  U,  the  MDtnJ  village,  aa  soon  as  it  comes  to  possess  any  propoty, 
smitted  to  set  itseU  off  as  ■  separate  scbool  district,  and  to  become 
icUlf  tad  educationally  independent  of  the  township. 
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trict  unit  for  school  organization  and  administration  has 
been  traced  briefly  in  Chapter  I.  It  was  the  natural  unit  in 
the  beginnings  of  our  school  systems.  It  was  particularly 
adapted  to  a  time  of  Uttle  general  interest  in  public  educa- 
tion,  before  the  period  of  state  and  coimty  school  oflSoen  ? 
and  a  developed  administrative  organization,  and  among 
agricultural  communities  with  but  few  means  ot  communi- 
cation and  but  Uttle  interest  in  one  another.  It  was  wdl 
adapted,  too,  to  the  days  of  small  things,  and  to  schools  which 
gave  instruction  only  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

Originating  in  New  England,  and  as  a  part  of  the  process 
of  disintegration  of  the  earlier  town  government,  it  spread 
to  the  westward  and  to  the  south,  and  firmly  established 
itself  before  conditions  were  ripe  for  any  other  unit  dF  or- 
ganization. The  result  is  that  to-day,  after  nearly  all  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  district  form  of  organisa- 
tion have  passed  away,  and  when  new  social  and  educatkmal 
needs  are  almost  imperatively  demanding  a  larger  and  a 
better  unit  for  rural-school  organization  and  administration 
and  a  different  type  of  school,  the  little  district  unit  is 
tenaciously  clung  to  by  the  rural  people  of  many  erf  our 
States,  and  largely  because  they  remember  its  earlier  ad- 
vantages and  are  blind  to  its  present  defects. 

Bad  features  of  the  district  unit  As  a  unit  for  acbxxA 
organization  and  maintenance  the  district  system  has  been 
condemned  by  educators  for  fifty  years,  and  the  educational 
conditions  existing  in  any  State  to-day,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  rural  and  village  education,  are  in  large  part  to  be  deter- 
mined by  how  far  the  State  has  proceeded  along  the  Une  <rf 
curtailing  the  powers  of  the  district-school  officials  and  trans- 
ferring their  functions  to  county  and  state  educational  au- 
thorities, or  of  entirely  abandoning  the  district  system  of 
school  organization  and  administration.  The  map  on  the 
opposite  page  shows  the  use  of  the  different  units  of  schopl 
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organization  and  administration  in  the  different  American 
States. 

The  district  wiit  is  no  longer  so  well  adapted  to  meet 
present  and  future  educational  needs  as  are  other  units  of 
larger  scope.  District-school  authorities  are  usually  short-  | 
sighted,  and  often  fail  to  see  the  real  needs  of  the  schoob 
under  their  control.  The  large  number  of  district-schck)! 
trustees  required  —  an  army  of  thirty  to  forty-five  thoa- 
sand  in  an  average  well-settled  State — in  itself  almost  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  securing  any  large  proportion  of  I 
competent  and  efficient  men.  The  district  unit  is  entirdy 
too  small  an  area  in  which  to  provide  modem  educational 
facilities,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  co5perative  action 
of  the  trustees  of  a  number  of  adjacent  districts  for  a  lai^er 
and  a  better  school  is  a  difficulty  that  is  almost  insuperable. 

As  a  system  for  school  administration  the  district  system 
is  expensive,  inefficient,  inconsistent,  short-sighted,  unpro- 
gressive,  and  penurious;  it  leads  to  a  great  and  an  un- 
necessary multiplication  of  small  and  inefficient  schools;  the 
trustees  frequently  assume  authority  over  matters  which 
they  are  not  competent  to  handle;  it  leads  to  marked  in- 
equalities in  schools,  terms,  and  educational  advantages; 
and  it  stands  to-day  as  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  Most  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  rural  education  within  the  past 
two  decades  has  been  made  without  the  support  and  often 
against  the  opposition  of  the  district-school  trustees  and 
the  people  they  represent. 

District  system  not  necessary.  To  have  a  fully  organ- 
ized board  of  school  trustees  for  every  little  schoolhouse  in 
the  county, — a  board  endowed  by  law  with  corporate  rights 
and  important  financial  and  educational  powers,  — is  wholly 
unnecessary  from  either  a  business  or  an  educational  point 
of  view.   In  fact,  it  is  just  such  boards  which  impede  pro- 
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e  action  and  stand  aa  the  most  effective  block  in  the 
'oad  of  real  educational  progress.  As  a  means  for  providing 
or  the  establishment  of  schools  the  district  system  has 
cndered  its  service,  and  there  is  to-day  little  call  for  the 
wntinuation,  in  any  great  numbers,  of  the  kind  of  schools 
vhich  the  district  system  brought  into  existence  and  uour- 
shed  through  the  critical  period  of  the  infancy  of  our  state 
iducBtional  systems.  The  real  progress  of  rural  social  life 
md  social  institutions  to-day  depends  upon  the  organiza- 
ion,  for  country  people,  of  an  entirely  different  type  of 
-ural  school. 

A  fundamental  reoi^anization  needed.  What  is  needed 
8  a  fundamental  reorganization  and  redirection  of  rural 
ind  small  village  education,  and  along  lines  which  will  trans- 
arm  such  schools  into  more  useful  social  institutions.' 
rhis,  however,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  some  authority 
>f  larger  scope  and  insight  than  the  district-school  trustee, 
ind  by  the  application  to  the  problem  of  a  larger  type  of 
idministrative  experience  than  that  represented  by  district 
x>ntrol.  In  New  England  this  is  in  process  of  accompUsh- 
nent  by  the  town,  or  the  grouping  of  towns,  acting  under 
Jie  educational  oversight  of  the  State.  Elsewhere  the 
x>unty  seems  the  natural  unit  for  this  reorganization.  In 
?art  HI  we  shall  point  out  the  many  advantages  which  the 
x>unty  possesses  for  this  purpose,  and  lay  down  the  funda- 
nental  principles  which  should  govern  sound  county  edu- 
Ktional  organization. 

Before  doing  thb,  however,  we  wish  first  to  consider  the 
qiecial  administrative  problems  of  one  important  form  of 
the  achool  district,  concerning  which  we  have  so  far  said 

>  Of  wlut  tliu  reorguuiation  and  redirection  is  to  consist,  and  why  it  il 
lecded,  hM  beet)  act  forth  in  the  author's  Rural  Life  and  Edvctilum,  which 
tee.  The  leg»l  torm  which  luch  a  reorganization  needs  to  follow  hu  been 
pet  fwtli  in  the  Mithor'i  Stait  and  CouTdg  Edueaiional  Reorgan-aatum.  which 


\ 
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but  little,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  the  adminiatrar 
tive  experience  of  this  form  of  school  district  has  been,  and 
how  far  this  administrative  experience  may  be  applied  gen- 
erally to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  county  educational 
organization  and  administration,  which  everywhere  present 
themselves,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  problems  of 
state  educational  organization  and  administration  as  welL 

QUESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  is  the  organization  of  all  the  schools  of  a  town  —  runJ,  viUagi; 

and  city  —  under  one  board  of  control  a  distinct  educational  advantage? 
ft.  Assuming  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  segregation  of  the  villages  and 

cities  in  the  West  has  been  the  financial  one,  why  is  its  continuaDoe 

unwise?  How  might  this  stimulus  to  segregation  be  eliminated? 
8.  How  does  the  township  unit  provide  for  a  better  equalization  of  the  o|h 

portunities  and  advantages  of  education  than  does  the  district  unit? 

4.  From  the  figure  on  page  48  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  New  Eng- 
land town  over  the  Western  township  in  the  matter  of  boundaries. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  the  common  argument  for  the  school  diatrictp  — 
that  it  is  the  most  democratic  of  our  units  for  government,  and  has  beei 
very  valuable  in  training  our  citizenship  in  the  institutions  of  demoe- 
racy? 

6.  Why  has  the  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  schools  made  Imt  Bttfe 
headway,  and  why  b  it  likely  to  make  but  little  headway  in  the  futon; 
in  any  strong  district-system  State? 

7.  Take  the  figures  for  any  district-system  State  and  calculate  the  number 
of  trustees  needed  to  manage  the  schools.  Try  to  estimate  the  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  effort  and  the  waste  in  administration  reanhing 
from  such  a  number  of  people  working  at  the  same  task. 

8.  Under  a  rational  reorganization  of  the  educational  affairs  of  a  ocyunty» 
with  good  consolidated  schools  replacing  the  many  district  bAuxjU, 
about  what  percentage  of  the  present  teaching  force  would  be  needed 
to  conduct  the  elementary  schools?  What  effect  would  such  ooosoli- 
dated  schools  have  on  the  extension  of  educational  advantages? 

0.  In  a  number  of  States  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  educate 
trustees  as  to  their  duties  by  an  annual  institute.  Of  about  what  value 
is  this? 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTHICT 

The  dtjr  district  a  special  case.  The  special  form  of  school 
dwtrict  which  we  wish  fiwt  to  consider  is  that  of  the  dty 
school  district, — a  form  which  presents  a  very  different  type 
of  problems  from  that  of  the  rural  or  small  village  district. 
It  is  <^  courae  true  that  the  city  school  district  is,  in  a  sense, 
only  a  country  or  a  village  school  district  grown  large;  but, 
by  reason  t^  its  very  size,  the  character  of  its  population, 
the  complezit?  of  its  interests,  and  its  peculiar  needs  and 
[voblems,  it  represents  a  form  of  school  district  which  should 
be  given  special  powers  and  be  treated  somewhat  as  a  spe- 
cnal  case.  Still  more,  cities  of  different  «ze  present  quite 
different  problems  in  organization  and  administration,  —  a 
city  of  fifty  thousand  people  having  quite  different  condi- 
ticHts  and  needs  from  those  of  a  city  of  five  thousand,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  trom  those  of  a  city  of  half  a  million  popula- 
tion. Even  two  cities  of  approximately  the  same  size,  say 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  each,  may,  due  to  very 
different  social,  economic,  and  racial  aeeds,  present  quite 
different  educational  problems  for  solution. 

While  necessarily  a  part  of  the  state  educational  organi- 
zation, dty  school  districts  nevertheless  represent  special 
as  well  as  somewhat  individual  problems,  to  which  uniform 
standards  and  mass  requirements  cannot  be  applied  if  the 
best  educational  results  are  to  be  expected.  The  minimum 
standards  of  the  State  for  such  districts  the  city  school  dis- 
tricts ahoold  oF  course  be  expected  to  meet,  but  large  free- 
dom should  be  given  cities  in  ^xeeding  the  state  minima,  , 
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and  in  the  choice  of  the  tools  and  methods  by  which  th^ 
are  to  accomplish  the  required  educational  results. 

The  city  district  an  evolution.  In  the  beginnings  of  our 
school  systems  there  were  but  few  cities,  and  nearly  all 
schools  were  rural  schools.  With  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  with  the  increasing  tendency  of  our  people  to  con- 
gregate together  in  centers,  certain  areas  or  places  increased 
in  population  much  more  rapidly  than  did  others.  Rural 
school  districts  developed  into  villages,  villages  into  small 
cities,  and  small  cities  into  large  ones.^  As  the  community 
grew,  the  number  of  small  ungraded  one-teacher  schoob 
was  multiplied,  and  later  these  were  collected  together  into 
larger  buildings,  and  into  a  more  or  less  graded  school  or 
group  of  graded  schools.  Still  later  a  public  high  school  was 
organized.  The  school  principal  was  evolved,  and  later  on 
the  supervising  principal  or  superintendent.  At  first  the 
number  of  school  districts  was  multiplied,  without  unifying 
the  schools.  Later,  when  unification  was  effected,  the  board 
of  trustees  frequently  was  increased  in  size,  either  by  the 
addition  of  new  members  for  the  new  schools  or  the  new 
areas  annexed,  or  by  the  subdivision  of  the  rising  city  into 
wards  and  the  election  of  one  or  more  members  to  the  board 
from  each  ward.  The  title  of  the  board  was  also  changed, 
in  the  process  of  development,  from  that  of  the  "  board  of 
school  trustees,"  or  "  school  directors,"  to  that  of  "  city 
board  of  education,"  and  the  school  laws  of  the  State  now 
granted  to  the  new  board  enlarged  powers  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  the  schools.  Most  of  our  city  school 
districts  have  had  such  an  educational  history.* 

1  This  is  in  a  way  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  the  central  city  in  Kgi,  1 
and  2,  on  pages  6  and  7. 

«  The  city  of  Buffalo  illustrates  the  process  fairly  well.  The  first  school- 
house  was  erected  in  1806.  This  was  burned  in  1813,  and  the  first  tax  for 
an  educational  purpose  levied  by  Buffalo  was  in  1818,  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  this  school-building.  By  1882  the  growth  of  the  city  had  been 
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Recent  rapid  growtti  of  ci^  school  systems.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  about  1850  or  1860,  and  one  might  almost 
say  until  after  about  1870,  tliat  the  special  problems  of  city 
school  organization  and  administration  began  to  attract  se- 
rious attention.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  but  few  cities 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  these  were  relatively  small  in  size.' 

mch  tluit  ni  anull  Khool  districts,  each  with  one  small  schocdliouse  and 
one  teacho,  had  been  organized  within  its  confine*.  Even  in  18ST,  when 
a  new  law  permitted  the  appointment  of  a  dty  superintendent  of  schools 
to  coUrdinate  and  oversee  the  schools,  there  were  but  seven  districts  and 
•even  teacbera,  so  that  his  duties  must  have  been  v«y  light.  On  the  full 
cstablishmmt  of  the  free^chool  system,  in  1839,  thenumberof  districts  was 
illi  II  SB  il  to  fifteen  and  a  school  ordered  established  in  each,  with  a  central 
•chool  for  instruction  in  the  higher  English  bnmches. 

The  icbooU  of  Chicago  present  a  somewhat  similar  history.  The  first 
public  schocJ  was  opened  in  1830,  and  by  1835  the  school  system  consisted 
of  five  schocd  districts,  each  with  its  own  board  of  district-school  tmsteea, 
each  of  which  employed  teachers,  levied  taie»,  and  built  buildings.  In 
1S51  tbe  power  to  em[Joy  teachers  was  taken  from  the  district  trustees,  <A 
which  there  were  now  teveo  boards,  and  in  1853  the  position  of  dty  super- 
intendent <rf  schools  was  created,  to  grade  the  schools  and  to  introduce  cndn' 
M)d  unity  into  the  system. 

Tlie  present  dty  of  Redlands,  m  touthera  Calif  ornia.  offers  a  good  modem 
CMC  of  a  nmilar  nature.  Three  country  school  districts  happened  to  abut 
at  the  place  wha«  this  dty  began  to  grow.  Each  district  was  under  the 
control  of  a  special  board  at  three  district-school  tnuteet.  and  each  nuun- 
tained  a  small  rural  school.  In  time  the  schools  increased  from  one-room 
■chools  to  ntany-room  schools,  and  a  principal  was  employed  by  each 
board.  The  three  districts  later  united  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 


into  supervising  principals,  as  the  schools  grew.  They  met  together  and 
made  a  gentleman's  agreement  with  one  another  and  with  the  higb-school 
prindpal  with  regard  to  transfers,  school  regulations,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  standards.  Rnally,  the  people  voted  to  consolidate  the  three 
elemeDtary-sdiool  districts  and  the  high-school  district  mto  one  dty-school 
district,  under  a  dty  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  substitute  one  dty 
board  of  education  for  the  different  district-school  boards. 

*  Hw  modem  dty  has  been  made  possible  by  steam  and  electricity  and 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  sewage  and  water-supply.  Steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  provided  transportation  and  machinery,  thus  making  manu- 
factming  on  a  large  acale  poaaible,  while  the  solution  of  the  sanitary  prob- 
lems hu  removed  the  greatest  handicap  to  the  growth  of  mediEval  tamift. 
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Table  showing  growth  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
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11 
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15 
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*  In  addition  to  this  percentage  add  S.4  per  cent  for  persons  living  in  cities  of  t500  or 
orer  and  under  8000,  and  8.8  per  cent  for  persons  living  in  incorporated  places  of  Icaa  than 
£500  inhabitants.  Thu  leaves  44.0  per  cent  of  the  p(q;>ulation,  in  1010,  as  living  in  ninl 
districts  and  unincorporated  villages. 

Their  school  systems,  too,  were  of  a  relatively  simple  type, 
and  their  boards  of  school  trustees,  with  the  people  of  the 
districts,  exercised  almost  complete  control.  But  few  cities 
had  as  yet  created  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schoc^, 
and  the  few  which  had  had  assigned  clerical  rather  than 
executive  functions  to  the  new  official.  As  late  as  1870 
there  were  but  twenty-seven^ty  superintendents  of  schools 
employed  in  the  entire  United  States,^  and  with  but  thirteen 

^  These  twenty-seven  cities  were,  with  decades  of  their  first  appoint- 
ment:— 


Buiralo.N.Y.  18S7 

Louisyille,  ^.  18S7 

Ph»videnoe,^.L  18S9 

SjpringBdd,  Mass.  1840 

NewOrleans,  La.  1841 

Bochater,  N.Y.  184S 

Columbus.  O.  1847 

^Tikcuse,  N.Y.  1848 

Baltimore,  Md.  1840 


Gndnnati,  O.  1850 

Beaton,  Mans.  1851 

Gloucester,  Mass.  1851 

New  York  Gty  1851 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  1859 

Jersey  City.  N.J.  185« 

Newark,  N.J.  185S 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.  1858 

aeveland,  O.  1859 


Chicaco,  HI. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Blilwaukee,  Wis. 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Washington,  D.C. 


18S4 
1854 
1854 


The  Civil  W«r  gave  a  check  to  the  movement  for  city  school  8uperviakai» 
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ot  the  thirty-seven  States  represented.  As  late  as  1860,  also, 
but  sixty-cine  of  our  present  cities  are  regarded  as  having 
by  that  time  organized  a  clearly  defined  high-school  course 
oi  instruction.' 

Since  1870  the  growth  of  city  school  systems,  both  in 
number  and  size,  has  been  very  rsfiid,  and  with  this  growth 
many  new  problems  in  school  oi^anization  and  administra- 
tion have  been  pushed  to  the  front.  The  number  of  city 
school  systems  has  been  multiplied  rapidly  since  1870,  and 
the  size  of  many  then  in  existence  has  trebled  or  quadrupled. 
In  1870,  too.  there  were  but  fourteen  cities  having  100,000 
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but  three  dtSea  being  added  during  the  war  decade.  By  1676,  however, 
142  citie*,  out  of  ti>e  ITS  cities  at  that  time  having  8000  bhabitanta  or  over, 
had  city  tuperintendents  of  ichoola,  and  the  number  has  rapidly  increased 
mux  then.  In  the  Educaiumal  Directory,  published  by  the  United  SUtea 
Comiiuanoiter  of  EducAtion,  IBSl  auperintendenta  in  dtiei  and  towns  of 
OV«r  4000  inhabitants  are  hited  tor  1B14-1S. 
I  Fmm  a  table  prepared  by  WiUiam  T.  Hanit,  while  United  State* 
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inhabitants;  in  1910  there  were  fifty  such  cities,  and  these 
fifty  cities  contained  22.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  In  these  larger  cities  the  public  school 
system  is  comparable  in  size  to  state  school  systems,  whik 
the  administrative  problems  are  different  and  more  diffi- 
cult and  the  complexity  of  the  school  system  is  far  greater. 
This  may  be  seen,  in  part,  from  the  previous  comparisons,  I 
based  on  the  United  States  Census  Reports  for  1910.  ' 

Prominence  of  dty  administrative  problems.  With  the 
increase  in  both  the  number  and  the  size  of  cities,  and  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  educational  functions 
assumed  by  the  cities,  as  their  school  systems  have  evolved, 
the  schools  in  our  cities  have  differentiated  themselves  in 
character  from  those  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  small 
villages.  So  marked  has  been  the  modification  of  school 
systems  to  meet  special  urban  needs,  arising  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  development  and  the  changing  character  of  our 
municipal  population,  problems,  and  governments,  that  it 
may  be  said  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  problems  of  school 
control  which  have  been  before  us  for  discussion  and  solu- 
tion, during  the  past  forty  years,  have  been  problems  relat- 
ing especially  to  the  city  school  district.  Only  recently  have 
our  rural  and  village  schools  received  any  particular  atten- 
tion, either  in  discussion  or  in  legislation.  So  rapid,  too,  has 
been  the  city  development  since  about  1860  or  1870  that 
the  ingenuity  of  both  legislators  and  school  men  has  been 
taxed  to  evolve  ways  and  means  by  which  our  city  school 
districts  could  meet  the  many  new  problems  which  the 
rapid  growth  and  changing  character  of  our  cities  have 
pushed  to  the  front. 

The  city's  distinctive  contribution.  As  a  result  our  city 
school  systems  have  so  far  offered  the  largest  opportunities 
for  constructive  educational  leadership,  attracting  the  best 
minds  to  their  service.   It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
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great  educational  advance  wtiich  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
made  during  the  past  half-centuiy  has  been,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  the  advance  which  our  cities  have  made  in  oi^aniza- 
tion,  administration,  equipment,  instruction,  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  educational  advantages.  The  gradii^  of  schools, 
the  development  of  high  schools,  the  introduction  of  instruc- 
tion in  special  subjects,  night  and  continuation  schools,  va- 
cation schoob,  playgrounds,  evening  lectures,  schools  for 
adults,  the  kindergarten,  schools  for  dependents  and  de- 
linquents, compulsory  education,  health  supervision,  voca- 
tional guidance  and  vocational  instruction,  free  textbooks 
and  supplies,  the  establishment  of  the  value  of  good  super- 
vision and  business  organization,  and  the  working-out  and 
establishment  of  sound  principles  in  educational  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  —  these  have  been  distinctive  con- 
tributions which  the  city  school  district  has  made  to  our 
educational  theory  and  practice. 

As  a  result,  most  of  our  best  administrative  experience 
in  the  Geld  of  public  education  is  that  which  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  oiganization  and  administration  of  the  school 
systems  <^  our  American  cities.  It  is  to  them,  then,  that  we 
naturally  turn  first  for  guidance  in  handling  our  administra- 
tive problems.  A  study  ot  their  best  administrative  experi- 
ence can  frequently  throw  much  light  on  administrative 
problems  in  other  fields  of  public  education. 

State  T8.  d^  coatrol  of  the  school  district  One  very  im- 
portant reason  why  the  cities  have  been  able  to  make  such 
marked  educational  progress,  and  to  contribute  so  much  to 
our  theory  and  practice  in  the  field  of  school  organization 
and  administration,  is  that,  in  the  past,  our  city  school 
districts  have  been  quite  free  to  go  ahead,  within  the  limits 
of  their  finances,  and  do  what  they  saw  to  be  done  and  knew 
how  to  do.  Up  to  recent  years  the  States  have  been  willing 
to  grant  to  the  cities  almost  any  form  cA  educational  charter. 
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and  have  shown  but  little  disposition  to  interfere  with  them 
in  their  educational  work,  though  there  is,  at  fwesent,  t 
growing  tendency  toward  uniform  regulation  and  toward 
an  increase  of  the  state  control.  The  general  interest  of  the  ( 


MAP  OF 


F».  0.    CITT  AND  SCHOOL-DISTRICT  BOXTKDARIBS  COMFABBD 

The  abOTe  map  of  the  city  school  district  and  the  manicipality  of  Portlaad,  Onfon, 
M  they  were  in  1913,  abows  tlie  two  corporation*  as  only  partly  ooterminoiM,  tte 
sohool  district  beiitf  larger  than  the  city.  Each  dot  indicates  the  location  of  an  0l*> 
mentary  sohool,  and  each  small  square  a  high  school.  The  goremment  of  the  two 
oorporations  is  almost  entirely  distinct  (IVom  the  Report  of  the  Portland  School 
Survey^  World  Book  Co.,  Tonkers-on-Hudjwn,  New  Tork.  Beproduoed  by  periai»> 
don.) 

people  of  the  whole  State  in  the  maintenance  of  good  schools* 
the  laws  requiring  all  communities  to  meet  certain  minimum 
standards,  and  the  general  conception  of  the  school  district 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  corporation  from  the  munici- 
pal corporation  with  which  it  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
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ooterminoua,  have  all  alike  served  to  protect  the  school  sys- 
tem from  too  great  interference  by  the  municipal  authori- 
tiea.  These  have  been  important  points  of  strength  tor  the 
cities. 

j  Protectioii  instead  of  bureaucracy.  With  the  growing 
t^idency  of  the  State  to  increase  its  oversight  and  control 
of  all  types  ot  school  districts,  and  the  constant  temptation, 
with  the  growth  of  the  school  system,  to  interested  persons 
in  municipalities  to  subordinate  public  education  to  per> 
aonal  ends,  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  a  clearer  defim- 
tioa  of  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  privileges,  and  obligations, 
individual  and  reciprocal,  of  both  the  State  and  the  school 
districts  of  our  cities.  To  preserve  the  schools  from  the 
deadening  rule  of  a  state  bureaucracy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  them  from  political  exploitation  or  neglect; 
to  leave  to  the  cities  as  large  liberty  in  the  selection  of  tools 
and  methods  as  is  consistent  with  the  securing  of  the  results 
desired  by  the  State;  to  see  that  local  school  syBtems  are 
adequately  financed,  instead  of  being  subordinated  to  the 
pressing  demands  of  other  city  departments;  and  to  keep 
the  school  ^sterns  of  the  city  school  districts  in  touch  with 
community  needs  and  expressive  of  community  wishes,  and 
at  the  same  time  safeguard  them  from  politics;  —  these 
are  the  prindpal  i»oblems  in  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
the  city  sdLool  districts  subordinate  to  it.  The  State,  as  the  ■ 
guardian  of  the  educational  rights  of  its  future  citizenship,  j 
must  see  that  local  administrative  units  do  not  override  f 
such  lights  for  local  or  poUtical  or  selfish  ends,  and  at  the  / 
same  time  must  not  unduly  crarap  or  limit  the  efficiency  of  ( 
the  city  school  dbtricts. 

Other  problems  of  relatioashq).  In  addition  to  these 
immary  problems  of  state  oversight  and  control,  the  prob- 
lems of  relationship  confront  the  State  in  dealing  with  the 
taty  school  district.  Chief  among  these  are  as  to  the  best 
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form  of  organization  for  the  board  of  control  for  the  city 
school  system;  the  powers  and  duties  which  should  be  given 
to  such  boards;  the  busines  id  statistical  relations  of  city 
school  districts  to  the  county  and  to  the  State;  the  classi- 
fication of  city  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  size,  or  some 
other  basis,  for  the  placing  of  extra  educational  require- 
ments and  the  granting  of  larger  freedom;  the  powers  which 
should  be  guaranteed,  by  law,  to  the  superintendent  of 
education  and  other  executive  officers  in  city  districts;  the 
extent  to  which  cities,  as  centers  of  wealth,  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  partial  maintenance  of  schools  in  county  and 
State;  the  general  business  administration  of  the  schools, 
and  the  financial  powers  to  be  given  city  district  boards, 
both  for  annual  maintenance  and  plant  expenditures; 
special  requirements  as  to  the  school  plant;  health  super- 
vision and  sanitary  control;  special  problems  relating  to  the 
teaching  corps;  courses  of  study  and  textbooks;  and  the 
maintenance  of  special-type  schools.  The  prime  purpose  of 
the  State  in  legislating  on  all  such  matters  is  not  so  much 
to  impose  its  will  as  to  stimulate  the  cities  to  educational 
activity;  not  so  much  to  insist  upon  the  State's  methods  as 
to  insiu*e  satisfactory  final  results.  Any  wise  constructive 
state  educational  policy  will  keep  these  problems  of  relation- 
ship clearly  in  mind,  and  will  observe,  wherever  possible,  a 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  powers  and  rights 
of  the  State  and  the  privileges  and  options  of  communities. 
It  is  primarily  the  business  of  the  State  to  preserve  and 
advance  the  general  educational  welfare,  but  in  doing  so  it 
should  allow  all  reasonable  scope  to  the  city  school  districts 
in  all  matters  in  which  individual  variation  may  be  desir- 
able. 

To  study  the  city  first.  The  great  number  and  the  great 
variety  of  the  problems  involved  in  good  city  school  ad- 
ministration to-day,  even  in  the  city  of  small  or  moderate 
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size,  and  the  fact  that  the  city  has  for  some  time  been  a  place 
of  conflict,  where  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
sound  educational  organizaf'-  ^  and  administration  have 
been  fought  out,  make  it  particularly  desirable  that  we 
should  turn  to  a  special  study  of  our  best  city  adminbtra- 
tive  experience  before  considering  further  the  general  prob- 
lems of  state  and  local  control.  After  having  done  so 
(Part  U)  we  shall  return  to  these  general  problems,  and 
shall  then  attempt  (Part  III)  to  apply  the  results  of  such 
ex{>erience. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION 

I .  Why  has  the  achool-dutrict  meeting  paased  out  with  the  establishment 
of  city  boanb  erf  educatton? 

9.  Nune  three  causes  tor  the  rapid  and  continued  conceutrstiou  of  popu- 
lation in  cities. 

5.  Why  has  such  a  marked  educational  expansion  been  necessary,  for  the 
larger  cities,  during  the  past  half -century? 

4.  How  would  you  clatuify  cities,  if  drawing  up  a  law  for  their  gavemment 
for  acbool  purposes,  and  what  different  powers  and  duties  would  you  give 
to  the  different  classifications? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  specific  restrictions  which  your  State  imposes  on 
the  cities  in  their  exercise  of  control  over  the  schools? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  "freedom  in  the  choice  of  tools  and 
methods  by  which  they  [city  school  districts]  are  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quired educational  results"? 

7.  Compare  the  administrative  problems  of  a  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  any  of  the  States  given  in  the  table  on  page  Ml 
with  thoae  in  the  corresponding  city. 

8.  Is  there  "a  growing  tendency  to  increase  the  state  control"  over  city 
si^iool  districts  in  your  State,  or  not?  If  so.  how  has  it  manifested  itself  7 

9.  Would  you  say  that  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  more  funeral  appreda- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  a  state  responsibility  for  good  schools, 
or  to  some  other  cause? 

10.  Show  that,  as  regards  public  education,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the 
city  is  essentially  and  necessarily  different  from  the  relation  with  refer- 
ence to  other  municipal  functions. 

11.  I>istinguish  between  natural  centralizing  tendencies  in  slate  educa- 
tional administration,  and  "aggrandizing  tendencies"  on  the  part  of  the 
state  educational  officials  or  state  boards. 

12.  What  fundamental  educational  prindple  should  underlie  all  centialii- 
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IS.  Distinguish  between  narrow  and  prescriptive,  and  liberal  and  adapta- 
ble state  oversight  and  control  of  city  school  districts,  in  such  legislative 
matters  as  courses  of  study,  school  building  plans,  nuuntenance  of 
special-type  schools,  and  secondary  education. 

14.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  point  out  the  weakness  of  a  situation  years  before 
we  can  hope  to  remedy  it  by  legislation? 

15.  To  what  extent  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  problems  of  relationship, 
cited  on  pages  63  and  64,  tied  up  with  progress  in  other  fields  of  polit- 
ical and  social  endeavor? 

16.  Should  the  State  attempt  to  direct  or  supervise  the  instruction  in  city 
school  districts,  under  a  city  superintendent  of  schoob?  If  so,  to  what 
extent  and  how,  and  in  what  size  of  cities? 

17.  Is  there  a  tendency  in  your  State  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the 
schools  '*to  the  pressing  demands  of  other  city  departments*'  ?  If  not, 
why  not?  If  so,  why  so? 

SELECTED  REFERENCES  COVEIUNG  PART  I 

The  following  books  and  magazine  articles  cover  the  subject-matter  of 
the  chapters  of  Part  I:  — 

Bard,  H.  E.    The  City  School  District.  118  pp.  Trs.  Col.  Contribs.  to  Educ 

no.  28;  New  York,  1909. 

A  study  of  the  relations  between  the  dty  school  district  and  the  city  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  State  on  the  other. 

Brown,  S.  W.  The  Secularization  of  American  Education.  158  pp.  Trs.  Col. 

Contribs.  to  Educ,  no.  49;  New  York,  1912. 

A  study  of  the  gradual  process  by  means  of  which  American  education  waa  secular 
iied. 

Chamberlain,  A.  H.  The  Groidh  of  Responsibility  and  Erdargement  of  Power 

of  the  City  School  Superintendent.  158  pp.  Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.;  Education, 

vol.  Ill,  no.  4;  1913. 

Section  III  of  this  thesis  is  very  good  along  the  lines  of  Chapters  11  to  V,  and 
Section  IV  along  the  lines  of  Chapter  VI. 

Chancellor,  W.  E.  Our  Schools;  Their  Direction  and  Managemeni.  S38  pp. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1908. 

Chapter  I,  "The  State  and  the  School/'  considers  the  school  as  an  agent  of  the 
SUte. 

Cubberley,  E.  P.   Changing  Conceptions  of  Education.    68  pp.    Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1909. 

A  brief  historical  sketch,  relating  especially  to  Chapters  I  and  II. 

Cubberley,  E.  P.  Rural  Life  and  Education.  365  pp.  Houghton  MiflMn  Co., 
Boston,  1914. 

Chapters  IV,  V,  VII,  and  VIII  of  thli  book  describe  the  effect  of  the  mrml-life 
changes  (Chapters  I  and  II)  on  the  rural  school;  rural-life  needs;  the  fundunental 
needs  c^  rural  education;  and  the  forms  (units)  for  organisation  and  control  o(  tfliOTif 
(ChapUrt  IV  and  V). 
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Cubbertey,E.P.,MidEmott,E.C.  StaU  and  County  Seltool  A 
Vol.  I,  PrincijiUi.  Mscmillui  Co.,  New  York,  1B16. 

I^niios  II.  "SUtc  Admiuutntin  OrKUiiuticHi,"  conUiiu  H>cn  chipten  (V-XI) 
dealinff  witli  th«  Sute  uid  itj  eduatioruJ  lubdiviuou.  uid  the  rt]4tiaiuhip  gf  ttA 
to  the  probL«ii  at  propu  fttaU  nluCAtiDiul  ar^mnisatWD  uid  adaiiiuitffttion, 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  and  EUiott,  E.  C.   SiaU  and  Couniy  School  Admijtulm- 
tion.  Vol.  n,  Sount  Book.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  I&IS. 

Chlplen  I,  V,  IX,  ud  XI  eautmin  [lliutntife  docuinentl  OD  the  origin,  promt 
•Utiu,  ud  neali  ol  the  State  ud  ill  lubordioate  ■dminiitntivt  imite. 
Draper,  A,  S.  "EducstioQ>l  Orgauizstioii  tuid  Adminutration";  in  BuUei, 
N.  M.,  Eduealum  in  the  United  SlaUt.    American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  ed  ed.,  IftlO. 

A  brief  gtBotl  itMemait  (SI  pp.)  al  Americu  orfulutioii.  prqwred  for  tbe  Fin 
EipoHticiD  ol  IMO. 
Dtaper,  A.  S.   Ameriean  EdueaHon.  Houghton  Miffiin  Co.,  Boston.  1909. 
FutI,  C1u|it'™I-IV.I»pp.,  aiiiUliu"TlieN>tiaii'iPiupoK":  "DeFelopDust  of 
Scbouli";  "Funrtiou  ct  the  St*te'\  ud  "LegilBuii  of  Schooli."  Good  ■rUds  ob 

DuttoruS.  T., and Snedden.  U.S.  AdminithationafPubiicEducatiimintha 
United  Slalet.  614  pp.   Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  Sd  ed,.  I9I8. 
CbiplFn  IV-Vni  cover  the  Sute  end  rducntion,  loul  uiitj,  pnUenu  of  edmiiu)- 

Elliott,  E.  C.    Legai  Decinoru  Relaling  to  Education.    MacDullau  Co.. 
New  York,  1»16. 

Ouifitit  V.  "The  Stale  the  tliiit."  coataini  a  *erim  o[  tupnme-aiiirt  deidHoni, 
further  ilhutrative  of  the  prindplet  of  iUteawtnd  laid  down  in  Chaptnn. 
HoUister,  H.  A.   The  Adminialraiion  of  Education  in  a  Democracy.  377  pp. 
Scribners,  New  Yoric,  1914. 
Chapten  I-IV  <p)>.  I-TI)  CDBtain  a  ihort  hiatoriea]  aRnunt.  ud  dscribe  our  na- 

Monroe,  Paul  (ntifor).  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1911-13. 

A  TCTj  important  work .    See  aprciallr  the  artidn  on  "  Ol/  School  Adminietn- 
tion";"CDUntyS]'itein":"DiitHrt5]'>tein":"SUte  School  AdmlDiitratian'V'TowD 
Syitcm";  and "' Toirnihip  Sjttem." 
Moore,  E.  C.    "Indispensable  Retjuiremenla  in  City  School  Administra- 
tion"; in  Edvcatiorud  Rrrievi.  Vol.  «.  pp.  143-56.  September.  1013. 
An  raeelleDt  arlide  OD  the  fuDdaiuental  propoAitioa  that  the  city  achoot  diatiict  la 

Parker.  S.  C    The  History  qf  Modem  Elementary  Education.    SOS   pp. 
Ginn  It  Co.,  Boston.  1913. 

Chapter  Xn,  "Development  id  Annican  Smilar  School  Sriteou,"  dnciibn  tha 

denkonnt  >d  New  York  aty.  Peniuylvania.  MaHachiuette.  ud  Indiana,  ai  typinl. 

Rollins,    F.    Sdutol  Adminirlralion   in   Municipal  Gnremmenl.    106  pp. 

Col.  Univ.  Contribs.  lo  PhiJ.  Psy.  and  Educ.  vol.  xi,  no.  1 :  New  York. 

190t. 

Chaptzr  1.  pp.  11-M.  it  a  (ood  ibort  chaptti  on  the  intfrot  of  the  Slate  in  the 
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Seerl^r,  H.  H.  "The  Provinoe  of  the  Common  People  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  Public  Education";  in  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Asto- 
ciaiion,  1909,  pp.  415-28. 

Stands  tor  Urge  local  liberty,  as  opposed  to  centralised  cootroL   Followed  hj  s 
discassioD  of  the  paper  by  IVofeasor  W.  S.  Sotttm. 

Webster,  Wm.  C.  Recent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational  Ad- 
ministration.  78  pp.   Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law,  vol.  vin,  no.  2;  New  York,  1897. 
A  study  in  the  changes  of  rdation  of  the  State  to  public  education. 


PART  II 
THE  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER  VH 


The  origmal  town  control.  The  takmg-over  of  education 
from  the  church  as  a  function  of  the  State,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  administrative  organization  and  macbineiy  for 
its  maintenance  and  control,  was  a  long  and,  for  a  time, 
a  very  slow  process.  It  began,  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  school  in  New  England  was  founded  as  a  creation  of  the 
civil  instead  of  the  religious  town,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
nineteenth  century  that  a  full  civil  directing  body  to  man- 
age the  school  was  finally  evolved,  and  the  process  of  evolv- 
ing professional  supervision  for  the  schools  was  begun.  The 
process  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  and 
forms  an  interesting  introduction  to  the  study  of  city  school 
administrative  organization  and  control. 

In  the  first  general  law  of  the  colony  definitely  requiring 
the  establishment  of  schools,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  placed  the  responsibility  for  their  establishment  and 
maintenance  with  the  towns,  as  wholes.'  At  first,  when  the 
school  was  a  small  and  a  simple  affair,  and  when  neither 
the  educational  nor  business  control  of  the  school  presented 
any  problems  of  consequence,  the  people,  in  town  meetings, 
attended  to  the  matter  of  education  just  as  they  attended 
to  matters  relating  to  roads,  defenses,  or  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  just  as,  in  religious  meeting,  these  same  people 
attended  to  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  religious 

'  Decree  of  the  Musachusetti  General  Court  o(  1647.  For  the  full  text 
of  the  decree  we  Paul  Monroe,  Sminei  in  the  Batory  qf  Educaliim  in  Iht 
VniUd  Statet. 
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paruh.  The  practice  of  the  differmt  towns  varied  some- 
what, though  in  general  the  people,  assembled  io^tho'  in 
town  meeting,  first  voted  to  establish  and  af terwazd  to  so^ 
port  the  school,  and  then  voted  to  sdect  a  schoolmaster 
for  it» 

In  these  early  meetings  of  the  townspeople  we  find  the 
first  faint  beginnings  of  the  process  of  differentiating  between 
the  lay  and  the  professional  functions  in  school  ccmtroL 

In  that  eariy  vote  of  school  support  [says  Suzzallo  ']  are  implied 
those  powers  and  duties  of  school  administration  which  have  al- 
ways remained,  for  the  large  part,  in  the  hands  of  laymoi  oflBkrials 
in  school  affairs.  In  tlie  eaHy  vote  of  electing  the  teacher  are  im- 
plied thrjse  powers  and  duties  of  school  supervision  which  have 
passed,  or  are,  by  slow  degrees,  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessional class  of  educational  workers. 

Subtracting  powers  from  the  towns.  The  Law  of  1647 
had  required  the  different  to^ns  to  establish  and  maintain 
schools,  and  had  imposed  a  fine  of  five  pounds  for  failure  to 
do  so.  Every  detail  relating  to  the  carrying  of  this  law  into 
effect,  however,  was  left  to  the  people  of  the  towns.  Seven 
years  later  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  any  control  of 
the  towns  was  made  in  a  general  law  of  the  Colony  which 

^  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this:  — 

Boston,  in  town  meeting  in  1035,  established  its  first  school  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  order:  — 

"Likcswise,  it  was  then  generally  agreed  upon,  that  our  brother  ^lilenKm 
Pormont  shall  be  entreated  to  become  schole-master  for  the  teaching  and 
nourtering  of  children  with  us/' 

A  year  later  Charlcstown  voted  to  arrange  with  William  Witherdl  **to 
keep  a  school  for  a  twelvemonth/'  and  fixed  his  salary  at  £40  a  year. 

Cambridge,  in  1038,  established  its  first  school  by  voting  certain  lands 
for  *'the  vse  of  mr  Nath  Eaten  as  long  as  he  shall  be  Imployed"  in  the 
work  of  teaching  the  school. 

Newbury,  the  year  following,  granted  to  Anthony  Sgmerby  "foure  aken 
of  upland"  and  "sixe  akers  of  salt  marsh"  as  an  ''sncouragement  to  keepe 
schoole  for  one  year." 

*  Henry  Suszallo,  The  Rise  of  Local  School  Swpervision  in  Massadiusetii^ 

p.  4. 
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commeDded  to  the  aelectmen  ^  of  the  different  towns  that 
they  exercise  some  supervision  over  the  character  of  the 
teachers  employed  by  the  towns,*  Nearly  forty  years  later 
(1693),  by  a  second  law,  the  selectmen  and  the  towns  were 
jointly  charged  to  see  that  the  schools  were  maintained,  and 
the  selectmen  were  given  power  to  levy  taxes  for  schools, 
provided  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  towns  had  previ- 
ously voted  to  direct  them  to  do  so. 

Excepting  these  two  very  limited  laws,  no  action  looking 
toward  the  removal  from  the  town  of  any  of  its  powers 
relating  to  schools  was  taken  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  The  law  of  1701-02,  which  required  the  master  for 
the  grammar  school  to  be  examined  and  certificated  by  a 
majority  (A  the  ministers  of  the  town  and  the  two  adjoining 
towns,  was  the  first  real  subtraction  of  power  from  the 
people  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  The  law  of  1711-12,  which 
applied  the  same  principle  to  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  town,  and  placed  the  power  to  examine  and 
certificate  such  persons  definitely  with  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  was  the  second  subtraction  of  power. 

Both  of  these  subtractions,  made  by  direction  of  the 
State,  were  subtractions  of  educational  functions,  and  were 
made  in  the  interests  of  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  schools.  In  the  first  case,  the  power  to  examine  and 
certificate  was  given  to  a  distinctly  educational  body;  in  the 
second,  to  the  representative  body  for  the  government  of 
the  town.  The  people  still  voted  funds,  cared  for  the  school 
proper^,  selected  textbooks,  and  directed  the  instruction. 

*  Sdected  men  Tepretenting  the  town  in  certun  forms  of  its  business;  the 
prototype  of  the  modem  city  council  as  a  rity-governing  bod}'. 

'  The  Uw  commended  to  "the  selectmen  in  the  leuerall  townea,  not  to 
admitt  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  cont}rnued  in  the  office  or  the  place  of  teach- 
ing, educating  or  instructing  of  youth  or  child,  in  the  collcdge  or  schoolcs, 
that  haue  manifested  ym  selves  vnsound  in  the  fayth,  or  scandeloils  in 
tfaeire  liue«,  &  not  glueing  due  satisfaction  ftccording  to  the  rules  of  Christ." 
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Rise  of  the  school  committee.  As  the  school  busbesle 
of  the  towns  increased,  there  was  a  natural  tendencry  amoqg 
the  towns  toward  the  appointment  of  special  committefi 
for  various  educational  purposes.  Sometimes  these  com- 
mittees were  piu^Iy  special  and  temporaiy,^  and  8c»iie> 
times  they  were  appointed  for  definite  purposes  and  fa 
definite  periods  of  time.*  These  committees,  however,  we« 
appointed  by  the  towns  for  mere  convenience  of  admiiiis> 
tration,  and  without  either  the  authorization  or  diiecticm  d 
the  general  law. 

In  1798,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  state  law,  dealing  witk 
the  certification  of  teachers,  recognized  such  special  com- 1 
mittees  by  authorizing  the  acceptance,  for  elementaiy- ; 
school  teachers,  of  a  certificate  from  such  committees  in  lien 
of  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  and  by  implication  abo 
sanctioned  the  employment  of  teachers  for  the  schools  hj 
such  special  committees.'  This  law  also  gave  the  selectmen 
some  power  in  the  grading  of  the  schools,  and  also  made 
the  visitation  and  inspection  of  schools  a  uniform  require- 
ment upon  the  ministers  and  selectmen  or  committees  of 
the  several  towns. 

This  last  requirement  marks  the  beginnings  of  author- 
ized supervision  in  Massachusetts,  and  from  this  time  cm 
special  school  committees  began  to  be  appointed  in  the  differ- 

^  For  example:  Duxbuiy,  in  1747,  appointed  a  committee  of  one  ai 
"their  Agent  to  procwe  a  Schoolmaster";  Dudley,  in  1760,  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  to  sell  the  schoolhouse;  and  in  1762  Braintree  appointed 
a  committee  of  three  "  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  School." 

'  For  example:  Boston,  in  1721,  appointed  the  first  committee  on  viata- 
tion  for  the  schools,  and  continued  to  appoint  such  annually  thereafter  for 
nearly  a  century;  Springfield,  in  1735,  appointed  a  committee  Oi  three  "to 
take  the  Inspection  and  Regulation  of  the  School"  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river;  and  Fitchburg,  in  1776,  gave  to  a  school  committee  supervisoiy 
power  over  the  teachers  employed  by  the  town. 

*  Referring  to  the  certification  of  grammar-school  and  other  masteii* 
the  law  includes  the  following  clause:  "such  Selectmen  or  Committee,  who 
may  be  authorised  to  hire  such  schoolmaster." 
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=tat  towns.  ^  Often,  however,  these  new  school  committees 
:also  included  the  selectmen.* 

In  1826  the  State  took  the  final  step  in  the  evolution  of  a 
distinct  school  board  by  ordering  each  town  in  the  State  to 
dect  a  separate  school  committee '  to  have  "  the  general 
charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  "  of 
the  town.*  This  law  marks  the  final  transfer  of  the  educa- 
tional functions  from  the  selectmen  to  a  new  body,  created 
for  the  purposes  of  administering  public  education  in  the 
towns.  This  new  body  now  elected  the  teachers,  certificated 
tbem,  supervised  the  instruction,  selected  the  textbooks, 
had  control  of  the  school-buildings,  and  made  rules  and 
i^ulatioDS  for  the  contrd  of  the  schoob.  The  voting  of 
school  support  was  now  the  only  power  of  importance  re- 
maning in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Two  centuries  of  evolution.  We  see  here  the  result  of 
two  centuries  of  evolution  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  education.  When  the  civil  school  first 
arose,  and  for  some  time  afterward  during  its  period  of 
mfancy  as  a  public  institution,  the  people  of  the  towns,  in 
town  meeting,  arranged  all  details  relating  to  its  control. 
As  the  schools  grew  and  increased  in  size  and  importance, 

'  Muiy  of  the  towns  took  advantage  of  this  law  and  appointed  school 
oommitteei,  or  boardi.  The  School  Committee  Records  of  Newburyport 
date  from  1700,  those  of  Bocton  from  1792,  and  those  of  Hbgbam  from 
17». 

*  In  Boston,  for  example,  the  school  committee  consisted  of  the  entire 
board  of  selectmen  and  twelve  additional  committeemen,  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  town  in  tbe  annual  town  meeting. 

'  This  is  still  a  common  New  England  designation  of  what  elsewhere  is 
generally  called  "board  of  education." 

*  An  exception  to  this  was  Boston,  where,  on  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  in  18M,  the  control  of  the  schools  was  given  to  the  eight  aldermen  of 
tlte  new  cit}'.  This  continued  until  1835,  when  a  separate  school  committee, 
composed  of  two  dtiiens  to  be  elected  annually  from  each  of  the  twelve 
wards  of  tbe  city,  together  with  the  nutyor  and  the  president  of  tbe  cc 
oouDcil,  tx  ^ieio,  was  crafted. 
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the  first  of  the  functions  represented  by  the  two  early  vot 
namely,  that  of  voting  support,  remained  with  the  to^ 
but  the  second  function,  namely,  that  of    choosing 
teacher,  became  complicated,  differentiated  itself  into 
number  of  more  or  less  professional  acts,  and  was  gradi 
delegated  by  the  people  to  those  who  could  represent  them] 
better  than  they  could  act  for  themselves. 

The  first  professional  act  to  be  differentiated  was  the  cert  I 
fication  of  the  teachers  employed;  the  next  was  the  visita- 
tion and  inspection  of  their  work;  and,  finally,  the  right  to 
employ  the  teacher  also  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  people  I 
into  the  hands  of  others  who  represented  them.  At  first, 
these  representatives  were  the  learned  men  of  the  towns,  — 
the  ministers,  or  the  men  selected  by  the  people  for  the 
general  town  government;  finally,  a  special  representative 
body  (school  committee)  was  evolved,  selected  because  ol 
supposed  ability  to  direct  the  system  of  public  education 
maintained,  and  to  this  body  were  transferred  the  educa- 
tional functions  formerly  resting  with  the  towns.  The  Sml 
compulsory  establishment  of  school  committees  (1826) 
marks  the  definite  recognition  by  the  State  that  the  people 
of  the  towns  were  no  longer  able  en  masse  to  handle  intelli- 
gently those  educational  matters  relating  to  the  teaching 
function  of  the  school.  Such  matters  were  now  to  be  de- 
cided for  them  by  their  representatives  (or  by  the  State); 
the  voting  of  school  support  alone  still  remained  with  the 
people. 

Massachusetts  a  type.  Massachusetts  represents  a  type 
of  the  best  of  our  colonial  development,  and  brings  the 
evolution  of  city  school  control  up  to  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  this  time  the  school 
board  had  clearly  evolved,  and  its  functions  had  become 
fairly  well  established.  This  is  shown  in  the  chart  in- 
serted here.   From  this  tune  on  it  is  only  a  further  differ- 
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entiatioa  of  functions  and  a  delegation  of  powers  to  »ecu- 
tive  officers. 

It  is  in  Massachuaetts,  too,  that  the  breaking-up  of  the 
towns  into  school  districts  first  reached  its  extreme  develop- 
ment. Beginning  early  in  the  eighteenth  centtuy,  the  proc- 
ess reached  its  culmination  in  the  Law  of  1887,  enacted  in 
part  as  a  reaction  against  the  Law  of  18S6,  whereby  the 
districts  were  created  bodies  corporate  and  politic  and  the 
trustee  for  each  ("  prudential  committeeman,"  as  he  was 
called)  was  given  power  to  appoint  the  teacher  for  his  dis- 
trict. This  law  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the  district 
system  in  Massachusetts;  after  1837  it  was  on  the  defensive, 
and  was  finally  abolished  in  1882.  The  influence  of  this 
development  on  the  new  States  to  the  westward,  however, 
was  large. 

Types  of  development  elsewhere.  It  is  at  about  the 
point  reached  by  Massachusetts  by  18S6  that  the  develop-  ■ 
ment  in  many  of  our  other  earlier  States  begins,  and  one  or 
the  other  of  the  plans  worked  out  in  Massachusetts  was 
Followed  by  them.  Some  cities  began  with  the  district 
^stem,  and  later  united  the  various  districts  into  one  city 
icbool  system;  ^  others  began,  from  the  first,  with  a  board 
at  education  (school  committee)  for  the  city  as  a  whole;  * 
ft  few  followed,  for  a  time,  the  plan  employed  in  Boston 
from  1822  to  18S5,  and  placed  the  schools  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  city  council; '  and  a  few  others  empowered 
the  city  council  to  appoint  a  board  to  manage  the  schools 
Emd  to  report  to  them.*    The  first  plan  has  now  everywhere 

'  Pennsylvania  cities  fonn  excellent  exsmplea  of  this.     Buffalo  and 
Chicsgo  are  other  good  examples  of  early  dlstiict  orgamx&tion. 
'  *  Columbus,  Cindnnati,  and  St,  Louis  illustrate  this  type. 

■  BuSalo,  from  1839  to  1914. 

*  Clcveluid's  5nt  charter  (1S36)  provided  for  the  appointment  annually, 
by  the  city  coundl,  of  a  board  of  managers  of  common  schools,  snd  gave 
the  coundl  power  to  detemune  the  funds  needed.  The  schocJ  board  waa 
thui  little  Diore  tbui « lubcomniittee  of  the  dty  council.     This  conditioii 
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wxjf^A.x  »*?••:  f.-jfc-y  rii:*f!i  over,  i>:-»'«Ticr.  licy  v«iv  pboei 

vr>>y  '.->y  vAri*  '/  ♦rijcityx:  irixi  ■fir  xrasited  all  of 

;.4^j  'y/f/y:  ■.'//>  ;x/^vi:<6*r>>ri  of  &$  &  ress:it  of  two  oeatmiesat 

Th«  fef«rate  ichool  board.  E&Tiy  in  the  second  quler 
'^  ti>^  u\i,i^'M^Xu  ff.uy-ir;  ihfi  idea  of  a  separate  boaidii 
/ryf.Mnt;  f'^r  tli^  tsa.XiSL'^^'.ju^.tii  of  the  public  school  system  maia- 
tjttr*f'/i,  rfiHv  \mz  hst,ui  Ui  Lave  become  an  accepted  piincqik 
if  I  o*ir  Ifff'Jil  ^ov'rrrjrrj'rnt,  and  practically  ail  powers  of  school 
f/fuiro\,  a>.i'J/:  fro/n  t.h«;  voting  of  funds,  now  rested  with 
Ku/'h  U/ardi,  All  of  the  many  jKiwers  evolving  out  of  the 
ui/Ut  //f  vh'/'J  control  r»:pr*:s#;nteri  by  the  early  town  vote  to 
rUffit^,  a  U'su:\i*'r  Usu\  now  passed  from  the  ])eople  to  such  1 
\pt9iirt\,  an  li;i/i  alno  virrj«;  of  the  functions  evolving  out  of  the 
oth^T  vot/r  f/i  'Titfiiblish  and  maintain  a  school.  The  State, 
by  y/'Wrml  or  Mj>*rcial  law,  or  by  means  of  city  charters,  now 
laid  down  '^-rtain  ^«?ncral  rules  which  must  be  followed,  and 
ttituU'.  fi;rUiin  demands  which  must  }>e  met.  Within  sudi 
lirniU  uh  \}h'w.  lawn  inij>OM.'d  the  board,  as  a  unit,  exercised 
fill  of  l.h<r  ^«rncral  tiiul  .sj>cciric  duties  of  school  contnJ. 
TUtry  ti\Ht9  U'^j(i*s\n\j'A  for  the  schools  and  then  executed, 
f  hroii^^h  t.fii'ir  own  oflicurs,  —  president,  secretary,  or  clerk, 

or  through  tin;  masters  or  the  head  masters  of  the  school, 
tin*  lifpiislation  wlii<'li  they  had  formulated.  As  time  went 
by,  unri  public  odiiralion  for  all  })ccame  a  recognized  func- 

ctifiliiiiHMl  iiiilil  IHMI,  wliirii  H|MKriiil  Ic^slation  was  secured  from  the  State 
wliirh  pr(iviili*<l  for  tlicr  rlcclion  of  a  city  board  of  education,  by  the  peopk 
ftiid  alotiK  ward  lintyi. 
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tion  of  the  State,  the  duties  of  administration  and  control 
devolving  on  such  boards  naturally  increased. 

Development  of  die  ward  and  committee  systems.  In 
cities  where  the  ward  or  district  unit  of  organization  became 
prominent,  a  subdivision  of  the  increasing  duties  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  ward  or  district  lines.  The  central  board  ex- 
amined teachers,  selected  textbooks,  visited  the  schools,  and 
exerdsed  general  supervision  over  them,  while  the  trustees 
for  each  district  employed  the  teachers  for  that  district, 
built  and  cared  for  the  schoolhouses,  and  levied  taxes  for 
all  purposes  except  for  the  pay  of  the  teacher. '  Under  this 
plan  of  district  organization,  sectional  and  local  interests 
naturally  attained  great  importance,  great  inequalities  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  burdens  for  their  support  existed,  and 
the  school  systems  resulting  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
much  more,  at  first,  than  a  loosely  federated  collection  of 
local  and  contiguous  schools.  The  system  also  resulted, 
by  the  addition  of  territory  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
cities,  in  the  development  of  large  and  unwieldy  boards  of 
education,*  more  actuated  by  special  interests  than  by  the 

•  Thw  wa»  cuentially  the  plan  in  operation  in  Chicago  from  the  orgoni- 
MtioD  at  the  dty  in  1S3S  to  the  consolidation  of  the  school  system  into 
one  city  system,  by  the  abolition  of  the  districts,  in  18£T.  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg  had  esseDtially  this  plan  until  ISOS. 

*  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this:  — 

Borion,  in  IBIS,  had  a  school  committee  (board)  of  24.  Id  that  year 
primary  schools  were  established,  and  a  primary  school  board  of  three 
dtiiens  was  provided  tor  each.  By  1849  there  were  S14  board  members 
•ervitig  tbe  dty.  After  reduction,  in  I8M.  to  7i  members,  six  for  each  o( 
the  twelve  wards  o(  the  dty.  the  number  was  again  increased,  by  the 
■imexation  of  new  wards,  to  116  by  ISTj.  when  the  number  was  reduced 
by  law  to  24.  The  city  now  has  a  board  of  five. 

Cindnnati's  board  of  education  increased  by  a  similar  process  from  10 
in  1837  to  50  in  1BT3. 

Philadelphia  represents  the  moat  extreme  case,  the  board  being  com- 
posed of  rix  members  from  each  ward,  and,  by  the  annexation  of  new 
territory,  came  to  consist  of  403  members  by  1880,  455  by  1889,  633  by 
1000,  and  S50  by  1905.  In  that  year  the  number  was  reduced  by  state 
Uw  to  21,  and  in  101t,.to  IS. 
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general  good  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  under  which  prog 
ress  of  any  kind  became  increasingly  difficult. 

In  other  cities,  not  afflicted  with  the  district  system,  i 
committee  system  was  developed  as  a  means  of  divi< 
among  the  members  the  administrative  burdens  arising  froa 
a  rapidly  expanding  and  developing  school  system.  Froa 
a  few  conmiittees  at  first  the  nimiber  was  gradually  in- 
creased,  and  to  each  was  assigned,  subject  to  the  directioB 
and  approval  of  the  whole  board,  the  performance  of  cerUh 
specified  duties,  such  as  the  employment  or  certificatioa 
of  teachers,  the  building  or  repair  of  schools,  the  approval 
of  bills,  the  selection  of  textbooks,  or  the  formulation  d 
courses  of  study.  A  large  and  an  increasing  board  con*- 
quently  became  an  advantage,  as  it  provided  more  memben 
to  transact  the  constantly  increasing  business.  A  dozen  to 
a  score  of  standing  conmiittees  in  time  came  to  be  not  un- 
common, while  Cincinnati  at  one  period  of  its  educational 
history  came  to  have  seventy-four  different  conmiittees,  and 
Chicago,  seventy-nine. 

This  committee  form  of  school-board  organization  repre- 
sents the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  separating  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  functions  in  the  control  of  a  city 
school  system. 

Evolution  of  professional  supervision.  The  next  st^  in 
the  process  of  separation  was  the  evolution  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  superintendent,  appointed  or  elected  from 
without  the  board  of  education,  and  gradually  entrusted 
with  executive  functions  and  directed  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  board.  With  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
school  system  of  the  cities,  this  step  followed  as  naturally  as 
did  the  evolution  of  the  school  conmiittee  or  the  board  out 
of  the  selectmen  or  the  town  council  at  an  earlier  date.  Our 
city  school  systems  may  be  said  to  have  reached  this  stage 
in  their  development  by  about  1875. 
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The  unmistakable  tendency,  once  this  official  was  evolved, 
has  been  to  delegate  to  him  those  professional  functions 
relating  to  teachers  and  instruction,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
matters  relating  to  buildings  and  equipment,  the  board 
reserving  to  itself  advisory  control,  the  power  to  enact 
general  legislation,  and  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
schools.  Just  as  the  towns  originally  passed  these  functions 
over  to  special  representative  boards,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing more  intelligent  action,  so  such  boards  have  in  turn 
passed  these  functions  over  to  an  expert  officer,  and  with 
the  same  purpose  in  mind. 

The  dates  of  the  appointment  of  the  first  city  superin- 
tendents of  schools  have  been  given,'  and  the  statement 
was  made  there  that  their  duties  at  first  must  have  been 
quite  sunpie  and  limited.  Some  of  the  first  superintendents 
of  city  school  systems  were  not  even  school  men,*  and  their 
duties  were  more  those  of  a  school-hoard  cleric  or  business 
manager  of  to-day  than  those  of  a  modem  professional 
superintendent.  Gradually,  but  slowly,  with  the  growth  of 
the  cities,  the  widening  sphere  of  public  education,  the  in- 
crease in  the  complexity  of  the  school  system  maintained, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  superintendents  employed, 
and  the   growth  of  a  professional   spirit   among   them,* 

'  SeepB«eS8. 

'  Cleveland  first  dewgnated  the  B«cretuy  of  the  school  board  as  "acting 
maosger  of  Bchools,"  and  he  coatiuued  in  thU  capacit]'  tor  twelve  yean 
before  a  real  superiotendent  of  schools  was  elected.  In  Jersey  City  the 
office  was  for  some  time  an  unsalaried  one,  and  was  held  by  merchants  and 
other  biunneas  men,  who  performed  merely  Domioal  duties.  Cincimiati  at 
first  elected  a  superinteiideDt  from  among  the  citizenship,  and  by  popular 
vote,  just  as  members  of  the  school  boaid  were  secured. 

'  The  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  was  organized  ID 
186A,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington  in  February,  1666.  This 
organization  later  became  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Mo«t  of  the  important  discuuioiis  of  auperriiory  problems  have  taken 
idaoe  before  thii  body. 
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boards  of  education  began  lo  decrease. the  number,  impoi^ 
tance,  and  activity  of  the  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees, and  to  direct  the  new  superintendent  of  schools  either 
to  investigate  conditions  and  needs  and  to  report  to  them 
with  recommendations  for  action,  or  to  act  in  their  name. 

Further  dififerentiation  of  executive  functions.  With  the 
still  more  rapid  growth  of  cities  since  1880,  and  the  still 
more  rapid  expansion  of  our  city  school  systems  since  that 
date,  even  further  specialization  of  functions  and  delegSr 
tion  of  authority  has  become  a  necessity,  if  intelligent  edu- 
cational service  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  community  sup- 
porting the  schools.  The  problems  relating  to  organization, 
instruction,  and  school  management  have  become  far  too 
technical  to  l>e  handled  successfully  by  the  ordinary  layman, 
while  the  business  and  clerical  work  has  so  increased  in 
quantity  as  to  demand  the  continuous  services  of  an  officer 
specially  capable  in  such  lines.  Eveu  more,  the  problems 
relating  to  instruction  and  scliool  organization  have  in 
themselves  so  differentiated  as  to  require,  in  our  larg» 
cities,  a  division  of  executive  functions  among  a  number  of 
specially  trained  educational  officers. 

Large  boards,  ward  control,  and  the  committee  system  of 
school  administration  have  all  alike  proved  so  inadequate 
and  so  unsatisfactory,  under  modern  conditions  of  school 
organization  and  administration,  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  ceotuiy, 
toward  a  very  material  reduction  both  in  the  saze  of  aty 
school  boards  and  in  the  number  of  their  standing  com- 
mittees. There  has  also  been  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  delegation  to  expert  officers,  not  members  of  the  board, 
of  many  of  the  powers  and  executive  functions  formtaij 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  city  school  boards.  Some- 
times this  has  come  about  by  tacit  understanding,  and 
sometimes  by  the  requirements  of  general  law. 
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The  result  lias  l)eeii  the  evohilion  of  what  iniglit  !)e 
called  a  coiiiprehensive  type  of  school  superiuteiulent  in  our 
smaller  cities,  and  of  a  number  of  executive  oflScers  for  our 
larger  city  school  systems.  In  some  of  our  cities  and  states 
these  officers  have  been  clothed  by  law  with  certain  definite 
powers  and  duties  with  which  boards  of  education  cannot 
interfere,  or  at  most  over  which  they  can  exercise  only  a 
moderate  supervisory  authority.  On  the  business  side  has 
been  evolved  the  school  clerk,  or  secretary,  who  attends  to 
all  purely  clerical  functions,  and  the  business  manager,  who 
acts  in  the  name  of  the  board  in  most  financial  matters.  On 
the  educational  side,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent  of 
instruction,  have  come  supervisors  of  special  forms  of  in- 
struction, a  supervisor  of  health,  and  a  supervisor  of  school 
attendance.  In  between  the  two,  and  partaking  of  the  func- 
tions of  both  the  business  and  the  educational  sides,  has 
come  a  superintendent  of  school  buildings.  Other  executive 
officials,  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the  educational 
administration,  but  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here,  have 
also  been  evolved  to  meet  special  needs  in  different  city 
school  systems. 

Present  conceptions  as  to  school  control.  The  marked 
trend  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  dty  school  admin- 
istration has  been  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  board 
of  education  as  a  legislative  body,  to  decrease  its  impor- 
tance as  an  executive  body,  and  to  centralize  authority  and 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  well-trained 
and  capable  executive  officers,  with  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools  as  the  directing  and  coordinating  head  of  the  exec- 
utive organization.  These  executive  officers  are  responsible 
to  the  board,  and  the  board  in  turn  to  the  people.  The  func- 
tion of  a  dty  board  of  education  has  become,  more  and  more, 
to  act  as  a  board  for  school  control,  —  representing  the 
people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  on  the  other.   Its 
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powers  in  the  matter  of  finance  and  building  have  been 
materially  enlarged;  its  powers  to  legislate  and  direct, 
within  the  limits  set  by  general  law,  have  likewise  been 
expanded;  and  to  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  has  been  given  the  task  of  determining  the  local 
educational  policy  relating  to  public  education.  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  legislation  or  of  the  policy  determined  upon, 
however,  it  has  come  to  be  conceived,  more  and  more  clearly, 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  efficient  administration  for  the  board 
to  leave  all  executive  functions  to  carefully  chosen  execu- 
tive officers,  who  act  as  its  representatives.  In  this  regard 
the  evolution  of  city  school  control  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  best  principles  of  corporation  management  and  control. 
It  is  at  this  point  in  the  evolution  of  city  school  organi- 
zation and  administration  that  we  take  up  the  problem  for 
more  detailed  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

ORGANIZATION  OF  BOAHDS  FOR  SCHOOL  CONTROL 

Special  governing  boards.  Special  school  boards  for  the 
cx>ntrol  of  the  educational  systems  of  our  eities  are  to-day 
an  almost  universal  feature  of  city-district  school  organi- 
zation. While  the  term  "  board  of  education  "  is  the  most 
common  designation  for  such  a  body,  the  term  "  school 
committee  "  (New  England),  "  school  board  "  (Minnesota), 
"  board  of  school  directors "  (Pennsylvania;  Oregon), 
"board  of  school  trustees"  (Indiana;  Montana),  "board 
of  school  commissioners  "  (Baltimore;  Indianapolis),  and 
"  board  of  school  inspectors  "  (Peoria)  are  also  used.i 

There  is  no  generally  established  method  for  the  creation 
of  such  boards,  some  being  elected  by  wards,  some  elected 
at  large,  some  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  some  other  ap- 
pointive body,  and  some  owing  their  existence  to  special 
charters.*   Many  boards  are  large;  some  are  small.   Some 

'  Practically  all  of  these  titles,  and  very  naturally,  are  expressive  of  the 
earlier  conception  as  to  the  nature  ot  the  tuQclions  to  be  exerdsed  by  gov- 
eniiiig  boards  (or  schooU  in  cities.  In  tbe  light  of  our  best  present-day  con- 
ceptkms  as  to  the  nature  of  Uie  work  of  such  governing  bodies,  the  term 
"board  for  school  control"  would  be  a  better  one  for  future  use,  for  the 
reaaon  that  it  expresses  more  accurately  the  real  function  of  a  school 
board  in  any  city  where  modern  conceptions  as  to  its  work  prevail.  The 
term  "board  of  education"  has  gradually  become  a  misnomer,  and  its  use 
tends  to  coutiuue,  in  the  minds  of  both  board  members  and  the  people,  a 
conception  that  it  is  the  function  of  such  bodies  to  continue  to  attempt  to 
exercise  technical  and  professional  functions  which  ordinary  laymen  arc 
DO  longer  competent  to  handle. 

'  Such  special  charters  were  quite  common  once,  when  some  communities 
leurcd  to  progress  and  others  did  not,  but  few  such  are  granted  now,  while 
jiany  States  prohibit  such  spedal  legislation.  Georgia  forms  an  excellent 
inustration  of  such  grants,  almost  every  city  of  any  size  in  the  State  having 
at  some  time  been  granted  a  special  educational  charter.  Foui  counties  — 
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still  retain  the  old  oommittee  system  in  full  strength;  some 
have  only  a  few  oonunittees;  while  a  few  have  abolished 
standing  committees  entirdy .  Some  are  both  legislative  and 
executive  bodies,  the  superintendent  of  sdiocds  being  much 
in  the  nature  of  a  derk  to  the  board;  some  divide  the  ex- 
ecutive functions  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  this  offkial; 
whfle  a  few  dties  have  dearly  separated  the  executive  from 
the  l^islative  functions,  and  entrust  all  of  the  tormeT  to 
paid  experts,  the  board  acting  entirdy  as  a  board  of  control 
for  the  school  system  of  the  dty  district. 

Recent  reorganizations.  So  rapid  has  beai  the  growth  of 
our  dties,  and  so  recent  has  been  the  more  con^>lez  devek^ 
ment  of  public  education  and  the  appointment  of  profes- 
sional experts  to  advise  and  to  direct,  that  practical^  all  of 
our  dties,  up  to  a  relativdy  few  years  ago,  possessed  an 
educational  organization  much  better  adapted  to  the  time 
when  they  were  villages  and  when  education  was  a  relativ^ 
small  and  simple  affair,  than  to  needs  and  conditions  now 
existing  in  a  growing  American  dty.  Perhaps  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  dties  are  still  in  this  condition.  Progress  in 
education  has  outnm  the  development  of  the  governing  law. 

Within  the  past  two  decades,  however,  a  number  of  our 
dties,  large  and  small,  have  effected  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory educational  reorganizations,  with  a  view  to  adapting 
better  the  administration  of  their  school  systems  to  the  needs 
of  the  future  in  matters  of  educational  organization  and 
administration.^  Such  reorganizations  have  come,  in  large 

Bibb»  Chatham,  Glynn,  and  Richmond  —  have  special  coimty  adiool 
systems,  which  include  the  cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts,  and  whidi  are 
largely  independent  of  the  state  school  laws.  In  Bibb  County  the  board 
consists  of  fifteen  members,  and  itself  fills  all  vacancies  in  its  membenliip. 
The  St.  Louis  board  also  had  this  power  from  1833  to  1897. 

*  The  following,  among  our  larger  cities,  illustrate  this  tendency:  — 
St.  Louis,  in  1897,  changed  from  a  ward  board  of  21  to  one  of  12 
from  the  city  at  large,  and  with  the  powers  of  the  board  and  of  its 
officers  clearly  defined. 
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part,  as  the  result  of  the  t^radual  eslahhshinent  of  certain 
standards  relating  to  the  organization  and  work  of  city 
boards  of  education,  and  the  relationship  such  bodies  should 
bear  to  their  executive  officers  and  to  the  general  city  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  such 
reorganizations,  and  state  what  these  standards  are  with 
reference  to  the  legal  organization  of  the  board  for  city 
school  control;  in  the  following  chapter  we  shall  state  what 
they  are  as  they  relate  to  the  work  and  proper  functions  of 
the  board. 

Tendencies  in  recent  reorganizations.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the  tendency  has  been,  with  the 
evolution  of  the  professional  superintendent  and  the  dele- 
gation of  administrative  functions  to  experts,  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  board,  to  curtail  both  the  number  and  the  work 
of  the  board  conmiittees,  and  to  eliminate  all  ex-officio 
members  from  the  board.  By  this  means  the  board  is  re- 
duced to  a  small  and  businesslike  body,  and  transformed 
into  a  real  board  for  school  control. 

Within  recent  years  many  of  our  city  boards  of  education 
have  been  so  reduced  in  size  and  the  number  of  their  stand- 
ing committees  decreased,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  bet- 
ter educational  organization  for  the  administration  of  the 

San  Franciaoo,  in  1898,  changed  from  a  board  of  12  elected  along  ward 
lines  to  one  of  4  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Baltimore,  in  1898,  changc^d  from  a  board  of  28  elected  along  ward  lines 
and  with  the  mayor  a  member  ex  officio  to  a  board  of  7  appointed  by  the 
mayor. 

Rochester,  in  1901,  changed  from  a  ward  board  of  16  to  a  board  of  5 
elected  at  large. 

Boston,  in  1905,  changed  from  a  ward  board  of  24  to  one  of  5  elected 
from  the  city  at  large. 

Philadelphia,  in  1905,  changed  from  a  series  of  43  elected  district  boards, 
consisting  of  559  members,  to  a  board  of  21  members  appointed  from  the 
dty  at  large  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1913,  the 
boflyrd  was  farther  reduced  by  general  state  law  to  15  members. 
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±ools.  Sometimes  these  changes  have  come  as  a  result  of 
Mm  people  of  the  city  asking  for  an  amended  charter  or  a 
"peciallaw.'  Most  of  the  earlier  reorganizations  came  about 
a  this  way.  More  recently  the  tendency  has  been  for  the 
Hate,  by  means  of  a  general  state  law,  and  without  waiting 
OS  the  cities  to  act  voluntarily,  to  compel  a.  reduction  in 
«e  and  a  change  in  the  basis  of  selection  of  board  members 
for  all  cities  of  the  State,  doing  so  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  the  schools  in  the  city  school 
districts.*  Some  of  the  changes  produced  by  these  recent 
general  laws  have  been  large,  and  thoroughly  fundamental 
in  nature.*  Some  of  these  recent  laws  have  even  limited  and 
qiecified  the  number  of  standing  committees  which  may  be 
created,  and,  most  important  of  all,  have  clearly  stated  that 

*  As.  for  example,  Cleveland,  which  lubstituted  a  board  of  T  elected  at 
luge,  for  a  Urge  ward  board  in  IBOi;  Newark,  which  reduced  its  board 
from  38  to  9  in  1908;  San  Di^o,  Califomia,  which  substituted  a  board  of 
9,  elected  at  large,  for  a  ward  board  of  IB  in  1909;  Newton,  Massachiuetti, 
wbich  reduced  its  board  from  15  to  8  in  1910;  New  Orleans,  from  IT  to  5  in 
1818;  and  Cindnnati,  from  89  to  T  in  1913. 

'  Under  luch  general  state  laws  the  school  board  of  Indianapolis  wa* 
teduced  from  11  to  S,  and  Louisville  from  IG  to  5.  Kansas,  in  1911.  by 
geoeral  lav  reduced  aU  school  boards  in  dties  of  over  8000  inhabitants  to  6, 
to  be  elected  at  large;  and  Ohio,  in  1913,  reduced  all  city  boards  of  educa- 


•  In  Ohio,  as  a  result  of  general  laws  of  1904,  lOOS,  and  1919,  school 
boards  of  IS  to  27  have  been  reduced  to  5  or  7. 

The  moat  marked  reduction  has  come  as  a  mult  of  the  Pennsylvania 
rtate  law  of  1911,  whereby  all  cities  were  classified,  and  the  liie  of  thrir 
boards  determined,  as  follows:  — 

ClsH  Pofmldluii  i^Citt  But  iif  Board 

1  MO.OOD  Slid  OTtr  IS 

■  M.OOO  lo  4M,M0  9 

S  5,000  ta  «S.»M  T 

4  Undn  MOO  0 

Hill  kw  alao  abolished  the  district  system  of  representation,  and  nib- 
atttuted  appointment  by  the  judges  in  the  two  Grst-class  cities,  and  decticm 
at  large  elsewhere.  The  result  of  this  law  was  to  reduce  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  Phibuielphia  from  84,  and  in  Pittsburg  from  4S.  to  15  each;  and 
in  HaiTubnrg  from  88.  in  Reading  from  S4,  and  in  Williamcport  from  Si, 
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oertain  executive  f unctioiis  must  be  dd^ated  to  q)ecified 
executive  officers  to  be  appcnnted  by  the  boaid.^ 

As  a  result  of  the  (fiscussiou,  legislatioii,  and  experieooe 
of  the  past  two  decades  ia  dty  school  oif^gaiUKation  and 
administration,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  type  of  board 
for  educational  control  ia  our  American  dties,  large  or 
small,  now  seems  to  be  a  small  board  —  five  or  seven  mem- 
bers being  the  most  desirable  numbers  —  with  no  ex-offido 
members;*  dected  from  the  dty  at  large,  or,  perhaps,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  or  conunission  for  the  dty;  dected  for 
relatively  long  terms,  with  only  a  small  percentage  dected 
or  appointed  at  any  one  time,  and  with  not  too  long  con- 
tinuous service  for  any  one  member;  few  or  no  standing 
committees;  and  with  a  dear  differentiation  stated  in  the 
law  between  the  legislative  functions  of  the  board  and  the 
executive  functions  of  the  experts  of  the  department.  The 
reasons  for  the  Impositions  of  such  standards  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  boards  of  school  control  for  dty  school  districts  are 
about  as  follows:  — 

Size  of  school  boards.  The  e3[perience  of  the  past  half- 
century,  in  dty  school  administration  in  this  country,  is 
dearly  and  unmistakably  that  a  small  board  is  in  every 
way  a  more  effective  and  a  more  efficient  body  than  a  large 
one.   It  of  course  should  not  be  too  small,  as  very  small 

^  The  St.  Louis  law  is  a  good  example  of  this.  But  four  board  oom- 
mittees  are  provided  for,  namely,  —  Instruction,  School  Buildings,  Finanoe, 
and  Auditing  and  Supplies.  Five  executive  departments  are  also  provided 
for,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  each  clearly  specified.  The  administratioii 
is  businesslike,  and  the  legislative  and  executive  fu&ctions  clearly  differ- 
entiated. 

'  It  used  to  be  a  somewhat  common  practice  to  include  the  mayor, 
0X  offieiOt  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  but  the  plan  has  almost 
invariably  given  poor  results,  and  has  been  abandoned  generally.  Hie 
temptation  to  the  mayor,  who  is  primarily  a  political  personality,  is  always 
strong  to  play  politics  at  the  expense  of  the  schools,  and  the  <4iminati«*» 
of  this  official  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  elimination  of  politics  from  the 
administration  of  public  education. 
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I  boards  tend  too  much  to  become  oiie-man  affairs,  and  the 
^lin  that  comes  from  having  a  number  of  heads  consider 

r  and  discuss  a  proposition  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
men  can  alw^s  work  more  economicallf  and  more  efficiently 
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than  can  a  la^e  body.  The  unquestioned  experience  of  our 
American  cities,'  having  large  school  boards  or  city  councils, 
has  been  that  the  real  thinking  and  planning  and  executing 
is  usually  done  by  from  half  a  dozen  to  half  a  score  of  men 
within  the  group.  The  inevitable  result  is  chques,  factions, 

>  It  ii  often  urged  that  a  Urger  board  is  needed  ia  s  large  city  tluji  in 
a  mudl  one.  but  present  practice*  and  tendende*  show  do  luch  reUtion- 
•bip-    Por  example,  we  find  tlie  following:  — 

Cilf  P«puMa^  ItlO        Anai*8t.M:       8»>«/flovd 

JHjttm.(Mo 

-    '<iBM,ar' 

■  Citr,  Mo. 
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and  wheels  nithm  wheels  in  the  administration.    A  board 
of  five  or  seven  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  most  desir  Ipt 
able  size  for  all  but  perhaps   the  verj'  largest  cities,  andjp 
with  from  nine  to  fifteen  proposed  for  such  large  cities  u  1 1 
Chicago  and  New  York.  | 

The  small  board  is  far  less  talkative,  and  hence  hondla 
the  public  business  much  more  expeditiously;  it  is  less  able 
to  shift  responsibility  for  its  actions;  it  cannot  so  easily  di- 
vide itself  up  into  small  committees,  and  works  more  effi- 
ciently and  intelligently  as  a  committee  of  the  whole;  and 
it  cannot  and  wiU  not  apportion  out  the  patronage  in  the 
way  that  a  large  ward  board  can  and  will  do.  A  large  board 
is  unwieldy  and  incoherent;  it  seldom  transacts  the  public 
business  quietly  and  quickly;  it  tends  too  frequently  to  be- 
come a  public  debating  society,  where  small  or  politically 
inclined  men  talk  loud  and  long  and  "  play  to  the  galleries  " 
and  to  the  press;  while  personal  and  party  politics,  and 
sometimes  lodge  and  church  politics,  not  infrequently  de- 
termine its  actions.  It  b  almost  always  divided  into  fac- 
tions, between  whom  there  is  continual  strife  and  rivalry, 
and  important  matters  are  usually  caucused  in  advance  and 
"  put  through  "  by  the  majority  at  that  moment  in  control. 
A  reduction  in  size  to  a  body  small  enough  to  meet  arouDd 
a  single  table  and  discuss  matters  in  a  simple,  direct,  and 
business-like  manner,  under  the  guidance  of  a  chtdrman 
who  knows  bow  to  handle  public  business,  and  then  take  I 
action  as  a  whole,  is  very  desirable.^  1 

Basis  of  selection;  wards  vs.  at  large.  The  election  d 
school-board  members  from  city  wards  or  districts  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  early  district  system  of  school  control,  and  the 

'  With  such  a  board,  lone  evening  me«tinfcs  ore  unnecesiBry.  If  the 
bowd  coofines  itself  to  its  pmpcr  wiirk.  an  liour  a  work  wiL  tnuiMct  all  ol 
the  sdiool  busuiess  which  the  Inord  should  haudle.  There  is  no  mon  need 
for  tpeechea  or  oratory  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  Bystem  than  there  mold 
be  in  the  conduct  of  a  national  bank. 
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ddence  everywhere  is  sgainat  the  continuance  of  this 
■actice.  No  surer  means  for  perpetuating  the  personal  and 
>Iitical  evils  in  school  control  can  be  devised  than  the  con- 
nuance  of  the  ward  system  of  representation.  In  cities 
here  part  of  the  school  board  has  been  elected  at  large  and 
Eirt  by  wards,  those  elected  at  large  have  almost  invariably 
roved  to  be  the  better  members.  In  cities  where  the  com- 
lete  change  from  a  ward  board  to  a  smaller  one  elected  at 
sge  has  been  made,  the  change  has  practically  always  re- 
ilted  in  the  production  of  a  better  board  from  among  the 
CK^  of  the  electorate,  and  a  better  handling  of  the  business 
f  pubhc  education.  The  larger  the  city  the  more  important 
lat  the  ward  system  be  abandoned. 
The  tendency  of  people  of  the  same  class  or  degree  of 
iccess  in  life  to  settle  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  is  matter 
F  common  knowledge.  The  successful  and  the  unsuccessful; 
le  ones  who  like  strong  and  good  government,  and  the  ones 
ho  like  weak  and  poor  government;  the  temperate  and  the 
[temperate  elements;  and  the  business  and  the  laboring 
asses;  —  these  commonly  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
city.  Wards  come  to  be  known  as  "  the  fighting  third," 
the  red-hght  fourth,"  "  the  socialistic  ninth,"  or  "  the 
igh-brow  fifth  ";  and  the  characteristics  of  these  wards 'are 

'  The  writer  once  Icnew  a  ward  board  composed  of  one  physician,  two 
isiiien  men,  one  good  lawyer,  two  politicUn  lawyers  with  few  clieots,  on« 
Hikkeeper.  one  blacksmith,  ooe  saloonkeeper,  one  buyer  of  hides  and 
llow,  one  butcher,  one  druggist,  one  worker  in  a.  lumber  yard,  one  retired 
-my  officer,  one  man  of  no  occupation  except  general  opposition  to  any 
nn  of  orgBDized  government,  and  one  woman.  The  result  was  a  board 
vided  into  tactions,  member?  from  the  better  words  having  Emt  little  iu- 
MDce  with  tboae  from  the  poorer  wards.  The  constant  danger  was  that 
te  less  intelligent  and  less  progressive  element  would  wear  out  the  better 
enent  and  conw  to  rule  the  board.  Important  measures  had  to  be  cau- 
ued  in  advance  of  proposing  them  to  see  that  a  majority  was  a  probability, 
I  appcnnting  the  committees,  the  chairman  bad  to  choose  between  having 
■U  the  board  do  all  of  the  important  woric  or  of  placing  men  on  oom- 
litteci  for  which  tb^  were  wholly  unfitted. 
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ftequeotl?  evident  in  the  composition  <^  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  young  and  ambitious  politidan  not  infre- 
quently moves  into  an  *'  c^n  ward  "  in  the  hope  of  securinj 
an  election  there,  and,  when  elected,  nudies  the  school 
board  a  stepping-stone  to  the  couadt  and  higher  p<^tica 
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n*  tkCM  mida  Moth  of  tba  rlt tr  mhUIh  tha  ponnr  cIimm  of  tba  city.  IbHi 
»—  *-  *fc*  nhfKP  boiiDH  Hutb  of  tbfr  nUnniy  tnckA.  Wudt  1,4,  uid  T  11b  on  Utlur 
SSt^iySrUIUir  r«id.n<«  of  th.  cllj  .r.  in  tl™  th™  w«d.  >i>d  !?S 

StMla  WudiZ,  G,  uid  8. 

w^^  1  4,  tai  7  ilwmyi  wiHt  f^ood  memb«n  for  Chfl  BoArd  ot  KdiicM4ai,  vhDi 
mg^  L  L  aod  B  pnoUoUr  iIwiti  irlfM  poor  iiien>t»r>.  Tha  Ocht  tbn  U^h 
Z^2wa^l,G,*BdS.  tbabetlac  Tlnmsnt  of  tlu  city  bi^li;«  compalUd  tc  mtiA 
^^^^H^  w^ulf,  H>HbiBlDGtgH>dnifrii(romftt  leut  twoof  tbwthna  WHdft 

■m^tCWKit.  Not  infrequently  the  school  janitor,  appointed 
%  ft*  ffc**  place  as  a  reward  for  political  se^^■ice3,  becomef 
^,  iM(4  ban  in  turn  and  dictates  the  nomination  of  the 
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One  of  the  important  results  of  the  change  from  ward 
_    representation  to  election  from  the  city  at  large,  in  any  city 
r^  of  average  decency  and  intelligence,  is  that  the  inevitable 
^  representation  from  these  "  poor  wards  "  is  eliminated,  and 
r^   the  board  as  a  whole  comes  to  partake  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  the  dty  as  a  whole.  The  members  represent  the 
dty  as  a  whole,  instead  of  wards;  they  become  interested  in 
*     the  school  system  as  a  unit,  instead  of  parts  of  it;  and  the 
continual  strife  in  boards  caused  by  men  who  represent  a 
constituency  instead  of  a  cause,  and  whose  efforts  are  con- 
stantly directed  toward  securing  funds,  teachers,  and  jani- 
tors for  the  school  or  schools  **  they  represent/'  is  largely 
eliminated. 

Under  the  ward  system  of  representation,  too,  it  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  men  are  nominated  and 
elected  from  wards  who  could  not  be  nominated,  much  less 
elected,  from  the  city  at  large.  Better  men  are  almost  al- 
ways attracted  to  the  educational  service  when  election  from 
the  city  at  large,  and  for  relatively  long  terms,  is  substituted 
for  ward  representation.  A  man  of  affairs,  really  competent 
to  handle  the  educational  business  of  a  city,  often  cannot 
be  induced  to  accept  membership  on  a  large  ward  board 
because  of  the  great  waste  of  time  and  the  small  results 
attained.  If  the  management  of  a  school  system  is  political, 
or  personal,  or  petty,  the  best  men  tend  to  keep  off  the  school 
board,  which  in  turn  accentuates  the  trouble  and  brings  a 
constantly  poorer  quality  of  men  to  the  service. 

Appointment  vs.  election.  A  plan  tried  in  some  of  our 
cities,  but  one  less  in  favor  now  than  some  years  ago,  is  that 
of  having  the  mayor  of  the  city  appoint  the  board  members 
instead  of  their  being  elected.  This  plan  has  been  especially 
favored  for  large  cities.  In  small  cities  there  is  no  question 
but  that  election  at  large  by  popular  vote  is  the  more  de- 
sirable method,  and  even  for  large  cities  experience  seems 
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to  indicate  that  the  results  are  about  equally  satisfactcay.' 
In  Philadelphia  appointment  by  the  court  of  common  pkai 
has  been  tried,  but  to  this  method  there  is  much  objection. 
The  judges  do  not  desire  the  resi>onsibility,  and  it  should  not 
be  put  upon  them.  In  a  few  of  our  commission-go vemS 
cities  the  city  commission  appoints  the  school  board. 

So  far  as  the  objection  to  appointment  by  the  mayor  resttj 
on  the  plea  that  it  "  removes  the  schools  farther  from  the! 
people  "  is  concerned,  the  objection  is  of  little  weight.  Oin] 
city  executives  are  elected  by  and  represent  the  wbde 
people,  and  are  usually  very  close  to  the  people,  at  least  to 
that  class  of  the  people  who  concern  themselves  most  with 
city  government,  and  they  represent  the  average  opinion  of 
such  very  well.  Too  often  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections to  such  a  method  of  appointment.  If  the  mayM 
is  of  a  distinctively  high  type,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
public  welfare,  he  may  make  bett«r  appointments  than  the 
popular-election  method  will  produce.  Too  often,  however, 
the  temptation  to  play  city  politics  at  the  expense  of  the 
schools  is  irresistible,  and  the  result  on  the  schools  is  dis- 
astrous. 

In  favor  of  appointment,  over  election  at  large,  is  the  be- 
lief that  the  mayor  can  be  held  responsible  for  bad  appoint* 
ments,  and  that  he  can  select  with  greater  care  and  without 
F^erenee  to  where  the  appointee  lives.  Against  such  ap- 
pointment is  the  close  personal  relationship  Ukely  to  «ist 
between  the  mayor  and  the  appointees;  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion resulting  in  a  return  of  favors;  the  mixing  of  city  gov- 
ernment and  school  government;  the  tendency  of  mayors  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  schools;  the  Ulnli- 
hood  of  introducing  city  politics  into  appointments  and  the 

'  Electum  by  the  people  and  at  large  has  cerUiiuly  given  betto'  icuhf 
in  fioston,  St.  Ixiuu.  and  Portland,  Oregon,  than  haa  been  tlie  caae  undei 
^ipdntmeiit  by  the  mayor  in  New  Yoric,  Cbjcago,  or  Sao  Fnndaoo. 
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swarding  of  contracU;  and,  in  case  of  a  bad  mayor,  the  ease 
with  which  the  school  system  may  be  demoralized. 

Tenn  of  <^Sce,  and  elections.  It  used  to  be  a  common 
practice  to  elect  the  school  committee  or  school  board 
annually,  and  the  survivals  of  this  custom  are  still  found  in 
many  of  our  citiea.  In  a  few  the  entire  school  board  is 
elected  annually  or  biennially,  and  in  many  cities  half  the 
members  are  elected  at  each  annual  or  biennial  election. > 
While  there  has  been  some  change  within  recent  years 
toward  longer  service  and  a  better  distribution  of  terms, 
two-year  terms,  with  half  or  all  expiring  at  one  time,  is  still 
a  very  common  condition  of  school-board  membership  in  the 
United  States. 

Short  terms  of  office  and  rapidly  changing  membership 
do  Dot  produce  conditions  conducive  to  good  school  ad- 
ministration, and  do  not  attract  the  best  men  to  the  service. 
Id  cities  where  all  or  even  a  majority  of  a  school  board 
change  at  one  time,  neither  the  school  board  nor  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  can  plan  and  execute  any  long-time 
educational  policy;  and  both  are  forced  to  consider,  al- 
together too  much  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  what  it  is 
expedient  to  do.  Better  men  are  attracted  to  the  service  by 
a  longer  term  of  office  and  a  relatively  stable  membership. 
The  new  member  can  be  gradually  initiated  into  the  work 
and  ideals  of  the  board,  and  an  educational  policy  can  be 
planned  and  carried  out  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
School  election  contests,  based  on  a  desire  to  change  the 
character  of  the  administration,  are  much  less  frequent,  and 
a  radical  change  in  educational  policy  scarcely  ever  results 
from  one  election.  If  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  also 
given  a  relatively  long  term,  the  conditions  are  very  favor- 
able for  efficient  and  progressive  educational  administratioD. 

>  It  otkB  half  are,  tbeoretically,  new  at  each  election,  pnctically  > 
nHQority,  due  to  deith*  or  reMgnatiom,  hu  to  be  elected  each  time. 
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From  three  to  five  years  would  seem  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable length  of  term  for  school-board  membership.  Where 
the  board  consists  of  three  or  five,  one  should  be  elected 
each  year,  and  for  a  three-  or  a  five-year  term.  In  case  of  a 
board  of  seven,  the  election  of  one,  two,  two,  and  two  each 
succeeding  year  would  seem  most  desirable.  The  larger  the 
membership,  the  longer  should  be  the  tenure. 

It  will  at  once  be  objected  that  city  or  state  elections 
usually  come  only  biennially,  and  that  an  annual  election 
of  school-board  members  is  therefore  impossible.  Such  ob- 
jections usually  come  from  the  man  who  is  not  interested  in 
making  it  possible.  The  divorce  of  school-board  elections 
from  city  or  state  political  contests  is  in  itself  very  desir- 
able, and  this  is  done  in  a  number  of  cities.  Such  board 
members  should  be  elected  at  a  spring  school  election,  con- 
ducted in  a  simple  manner  at  the  schoolhouses  and  without 
reference  to  the  Australian  system  of  balloting,  and  names 
should  be  placed  on  the  ballot  without  party  or  other  desig- 
nation. If  more  than  one  person  is  to  be  voted  for  for  the 
same  place,  say  three,  the  position  of  any  one  name  should 
be  different  on  each  third  of  the  ballots.  Such  elections  are 
conducted  in  many  places  in  a  simple,  inexpensiye>  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.^ 

Pay  for  services.  A  few  conununities  pay  their  board 
members  either  a  per-diem  or  a  yearly  fixed  sum.  Five  or 
ten  dollars  a  meeting,  and  the  number  of  meetings  limited 
to  four  or  five  a  month,  is  occasionally  found.  A  fixed  sum, 
such  as  $100  a  year,  is  also  occasionally  found.  Rochester, 

^  The  confusion  of  the  city  school-district  organization  with  that  of 
the  city  municipal  government  is  in  large  part  responsible  for  this  idea 
that  the  elections  must  be  held  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  methods. 
In  Portland,  Oregon,  for  example,  where  the  school-district  govemineBt 
has-been  kept  clear  and  distinct  from  the  city-hall  government,  the  achotH 
elections  have  been  held  quietly  each  June,  irrespective  of  the  biennial  city 
election  in  May.  A  number  of  California  cities  now  follow  the  same  plan. 
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in  its  reorganization  of  1901,  provided  for  a  yearly  salary  of 
$1200  a  year  for  each  board  member,  and  San  Francisco,  in 
the  reorganization  of  1898,  provided  for  a  board  of  torn* 
members,  to  be  paid  $3000  each,  and  required  to  devote  their 
entile  time  to  the  work  of  the  school  board.  In  a  bill  before 
the  New  York  L^islature  of  1911  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  New  York  City  school  board,  but  which  brought  forth 
bitter  opposition  and  finally  failed  of  passage,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  school  board  from  forty-six  to  seven  in 
number,  the  president  to  be  paid  $10,000  a  year,  and  each 
of  the  members  $8000.  This  was  much  the  same  plan  as  is 
DOW  followed  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  controversy  over 
this  proposal  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  paid 
and  unpaid  boards  were  fully  brought  out.' 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  Ameri- 
can educational  administration  that  a  school  board  should 
not  be  paid  for  its  services.  In  all  of  our  cities  there  has 
never  been  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  an 
unpaid  board,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be.  Our  schools  lie 
so  close  to  the  interests  and  hopes  of  parents  and  pubhc- 
spirited  citizens   that  there  is  not  likely  to  exist,  once 

^  See  npedaUy  ieven  letters  between  Mayor  Gaynor  and  Premdent 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on  the  subject,  reprinted  in  the  Edueational  BevieiB 
tar  September,  1911  (vol.  xui,  pp.  2<M-10),  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Bwdeen.  o(  Syrscuse,  to  the  President  of  the  Public  Education  Association 
ot  New  York,  reprinted  in  the  same  journal  for  October,  1911  (vol.  xiu, 
pp.  StSHU). 

Hr.  Bardeen.  among  other  things,  sud:  — 

"lite  only  object  of  the  paid  board  of  education,  as  the  pn^Msed  pro- 
vinoDi  Aow,  is  to  subftitute  its  authority  for  the  authority  now  vetted  in 
the  luperintendent;  in  other  words,  to  substitute  the  amateur  for  the 
expert:  the  theorist  for  the  man  who  has  tried;  the  lawyer,  the  merchant, 
the  physician,  for  men  who  have  had  equally  long  and  severe  training  in  th« 
busLcMss  of  teaching.  Mayor  Gaynor  would  not  think  of  proposing  a  judi- 
ciary board  made  up  of  leading  public  men  who  should  dictate  to  the  nipe- 
ilor  court  judge  what  his  decisions  should  be,  and  yet  the  superintendents 
ot  New  York  ore  quite  as  expert  in  their  subject  and  chosen  quite  as  care- 
ftdtjr  u  the  juatioes  of  tbe  supreme  bench." 
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make  the  conditions  and  the  office  right,  any  trouble  in  en- 
listing the  coSperation  of  men  and  women  who  will  be 
willing  to  serve  the  schools,  for  a  term  of  years,  without 
any  pay. 

Origin  of  pay  pnqtosals.  All  proposals  to  pay  m^mben 
come  from  other  than  students  of  educational  admioistra- 
tion.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  pay  which  keeps  those  best  quali- 
fied to  serve  off  our  school  boards,  while  even  a  small  salary 
attached  to  the  office  makes  it  attractive  to  just  the  t^pe  of 
man  who  ought  not  to  be  selected  for  board  member  at  alL 
A  salary  is  all  the  more  dangerous  an  incentive  where  the 
people  elect  the  board  members. 

Practically  all  proposals  to  attach  a  salary  to  the  office  (d 
a  school-board  member  are  based  on  a  complete  misundei^ 
standing  as  to  what  are  the  proper  functions  of  a  city  board 
for  school  control.'  These  we  shall  elaborate  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapter,  but  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  not  the  proper 
function  of  a  school  board  to  administer  the  schools  in  any 
detail,  and  there  is  no  work  which  the  members  am  do  to 
earn  any  salary  worth  mentioning  without  interfering  with, 
or  doing  over  again,  the  work  of  the  professional  officer  or 
officers  of  the  school  system.  An  ideal  board  member  is  a 
man  accustomed  to  handle  business  matters  promptly,  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  business  officers  in  a  broad  and  unbiased  manner, 
and  to  pass  judgment  on  affairs  of  expenditure  or  pc^^. 
Such  men  do  not  serve  for  pay,  nor  will  they  devote  all  of 
their  time  to  the  business  of  the  schools.  A  per-diem  basis 
of  pay  tends  to  multiply  meetings,  and  leads  to  the  exei^ 
dse  of  functions  which  boards  should  let  alone;  while  an 
annual  salary  of  any  size  tends  to  make  the  offi<»  a  job, 
fills  the  board  with  a  mediocre  membership,  and  leads  to 
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uimecessaiy  mterferaace  with  the  proper  work  of  the  board's 
executive  oSBcers.' 

Commissioa  fonn  of  govenunent  and  the  schoolB.  A  new 
departure  in  the  administration  of  city  school  systems  has 
recently  been  made  in  a  few  of  our  cities  where  the  conunis- 
sion  form  of  government  has  been  introduced.  In  some  of 
these  the  board  of  education  for  the  city  school  district  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  school  system  has  been  incorporated 
as  a  department  of  the  commissioned-governed  city.  In 
such  cases  eith«-  one  commissioner  exercises  a  special  super- 
vision over  the  school  department,  or  the  city  commission- 
era  pass  upon  school  matters  as  a  body.  In  some  other  cities 
the  board  of  education  is  retained,  the  commissioners  for 
the  city  merely  succeeding  the  people  or  the  mayor  in  the 
one  function  of  appointing  the  board,  and  perhaps  also  in 
determining  the  amount  of  school  funds  to  be  placed  under 
its  control. 

That  there  b  a  tendency  toward  the  amplification  of  city 
government,  and  the  placing  of  all  city  departments  under 
one  small  board  of  control,  is  unmistakable.  The  inclu^on 
of  the  schools  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  commission- 
governed  city  seems  a  perfectly  logical  thing  to  do,  but,  not- 
withstanding a  few  apparently  successful  experiments  here 
and  there,*  it  is  nevertheless  as  yet  a  somewhat  question- 
able prooeeding.   Whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth  in 

*  San  Prmndsco  has  proved  to  be  an  eicelleat  example  of  this.  There 
tbe  board  of  eduoition  baj  become  virtually  a  board  of  superintendeDti, 
reducing  the  proper  supervisory  force  to  the  rank  of  clerks.  This  situation 
developed  almost  from  the  first.  See  "School  Situation  in  San  Francisco," 
in  EdiKotiimai  Bari&jc,  April.  1901  (vol.  xxi,  pp.  S94-83). 

*  Sacrmmento.  California,  a  city  of  65,000  inlmbitaata,  is  an  einmple  ot 
this  type.  An  elected  city  commission  of  five  p>vems  tbe  city,  one  of  whom 
u  the  ootnmiisioner  for  schools.  This  commission  has  so  far,  by  employing 
a.  new  lupcfiateiident  and  inaugurating  a  new  progressive  policy,  done 
much  to  improve  tbe  schoi^  but  the  election  of  a  new  coDunisaionn  of  a 
di&enst  type  might  at  once  jeopardixe  much  of  what  has  been  aecured 
b7  tbe  recent  reform. 
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the  matter  of  improving  municipal  administration,  we  as  a 
people  have  not,  as  yet,  attained  to  the  conception  of  the 
purpose  ol  publio  educiilioii  and  tho  fitaudariis  iu  its  luliiuii- 
istration  which  would  make  the  turning-over  of  the  sdiools 
to  the  control  of  the  city  government  a  wise  thing  to  do.' 

If  the  commission  control  extends  only  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  school  board,  action  by  the  commission  taking 
the  place  of  popular  election  or  appointment  by  the  mayor, 
and  to  the  replacing  of  the  city  council  in  the  determinatioii 
of  the  school-board  funds,'  then  the  plan,  instead  of  being 
objectionable,  may  be  quite  commendable.  In  these  two 
matters  of  administration  the  commission  form  of  govern* 
ment  is  very  likely  to  result  in  an  improvement  in  educa- 
tional administration,  but  in  most  other  respects  the  schod 
system  is  more  likely  to  prosper  if  operated  by  a  s^arate 
small  board  of  control,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
general  educational  law  of  the  State. 

Dependence  on  vs.  independence  <tf  the  dty  govem- 
meat.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  munid- 
pal  government  the  student  of  educational  administration 
is  thankful  that  the  schools  are,  at  their  foundation  at  least, 
state  and  not  local  affairs,  and  that  a  constantly  growing 
body  of  school  law  regulates  and  controls  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  conduct  of  the  schools  within  the  cities.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI,  the  chief  danger  in  such  con- 
trol lies  in  that  the  state  oversight  may  become  too  narrow 
and  too  restrictive  in  matters  where  local  liberty  should  be 
granted. 

The  most  important  work  of  any  community  ia  that  o( 
providing  public  education  for  its  children.  In  its  deeper 
significance  this  work  completely  transcends  in  importance 

'  Thia  IB  discusaed  again  in  Chapter  XXV,  under  the  head  of  the  tas* 
levying  power. 

*  This  U  eaaentiallr  the  Hoiuton,  Texas,  plan.  See  the  article  hy  Hon, 
in  Educdlionni  Revieu),  April,  1009. 
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the  ;work  ot  the  street,  police,  fire,  or  any  other  city  admin- 
istrative department.  It  looks  primarily  to  the  future, 
rather  than  to  the  present,  and  its  aim  is  clearly  to  improve 
upon  conditions  now  existing.  It  is  chiefly  because  of  this 
larger  and  more  distant  aim  of  education  that  the  work  of 
the  schools  is  so  frequently  misunderstood  by  the  people. 
I  The  ordinaiy  clttzen  and  the  schools.  The  ordinary  citi- 
zen, the  average  lawyer,  the  city  official,  and  all  who  like  to 
see  a  lexical  city  administrative  organization,  find  it  hard 
to  understand  why  students  of  educational  administration 
object  to  such  a  logical  subordination  of  the  schools.' 
With  them  the  school  service  is  regarded  as  practically  on 
the  same  plane  as  other  municipal  service.  Consequently 
contracts  should  be  properly  distributed  locally,  and  jobs 
.should  be  properly  passed  around  among  the  daughters  of 
the  electorate.  The  meaning  of  competency  in  school  work 
is  scarcely  understood,  and  the  poor  teacher  or  janitor  has 
a  large  hold  on  their  sympathy.  That  the  result  is  deaden- 
ing and-disastrous  to  the  finer  work  of  the  schools,  that  the 
teacfaos  and  administrative  oSEcers  do  not  do  their  best 
work  under  such  conditions,  and  that  the  intellectual  life 
and  moral  tone  of  the  city  is  lowered  in  consequence,  th^ 
cannot  see. 

That  plundering  the  schools  is  not  on  a  par  with  plunder- 
ing the  public  treasuiy  they  also  cannot  see.  If  money  is 
illegally  or  unnecessarily  taken  from  the  public  treasury  the 
tax  rate  is  only  raised  a  little.  In  time,  if  the  mismanage- 
ment becomes  too  bad,  the  grand  jury  investigates,  there 
is  a  municipal  house  cleaning,  the  charter  or  the  form  of 
government  is  perhaps  changed,  and  all  b  well  once  more. 
If  the  schools,  however,  are  plundered  through  contracts 
and  building  operations  and  degraded  by  the  employment 

>  Hiu  ma  dtmtly  apparent  in  the  Butla^aynor  letten,  to  whkh  i«f- 
ocnoe  hu  preriouily  been  made. 
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and  retention  of  incompetent  place-hunters,  the  penalty  is 
not  only  a  higher  tax  rate,  but  a  lower  moral  tone  and  a 
weakened  intellectual  life  for  the  city,  the  influence  of  which 
extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  generation  of 
children  then  in  the  schools.  This,  also,  the  ordinary  lawyer, 
mayor,  or  "  man  in  the  street  "  does  not  see,  and  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  appreciate.  Because  the  student  d 
education^  administration  does  appreciate  these  differences, 
and  because  he  knows,  from  the  experience  of  cities  goier- 
ally,  how  easy  it  is  to  subordinate  educational  efficiency  to 
political  expediency,  he  does  not  favor  any  more  connec- 
tions between  the  city  government  and  the  school  depart- 
ment than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Laws  that  put  the 
school  department  at  the  mercy  of  the  dty  council  are  un- 
sound in  principle,  and  frequently  lead  to  deplorable  results. 

Disadvantages  of  ci^  control.  The  school  boards  of  our 
dties  almost  always  lay  larger  claim  to  character,  fitness, 
and  disinterestedness  than  do  members  of  the  city  councQ 
in  the  same  city,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  more  respect- 
able and  responsible.'  One  important  step  in  the  dimina- 
tion  of  politics  from  city  school  administration  is  the  almost 
complete  separation  of  the  school  department  from  the 
mwiicipal  government. 

Subordination  to  the  mayor  also  frequently  leads  to  a 
similar  situation.  Not  many  mayors  are  wise  enough  to 
keep  their  hands  off  the  school  department,  and  any  schocJ 
system  in  which  the  board  members  need  to  consult  the 
mayor  before  taking  important  action  is  one  in  which  the 
educational  policy  is  likely  to  be  both  vacillating  and  weak. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  school  board  which  can  act  inde- 
pendently of  municipal  control,  consulting  only  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  school  district,  and  can,  within  the 

I  SeeA.S.  DnpCT,"nan5  Tor  OrRftniutioD  for  School  Purpoaea  in  Lalfa 
Citiet,"  in  Eduetaional  Rtviea,  Juae.  IS93. 
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limits  set  hy  law,  certify  or  lew  the  funds  needed  for  school 
maintenance,  is  a  board  which  is  likely  to  carry  forward  a 
strong  and  a  continuously  progressive  educational  policy, 
and  one  likely  to  develop  a  school  system  which  will  render 
valuable  service  in  improving  the  intelligence  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community. 

Both  types  of  administrative  organization  for  the  school 
departments  are  represented  in  our  American  cities.^ 
Toledo,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Portland  (Oregon),  or  Los 
Angeles  represents  the  type  of  separate  organization.^  In 
each  the  school  system  is  a  separate  and  distinct  organi- 
zation, has  its  own  funds,  looks  after  its  own  plant,  and 
manages  its  schools  in  the  interests  of  the  education  of  its 
children.  Providence,  Schenectady,  Baltimore,  and  San 
Francisco  oflFer  examples  of  the  close  city-control  type, 
the  school  department  being  quite  dependent  on  the  city 
authorities  for  its  funds,  and  upon  other  city  departments 
for  semi-educational  service.  This  dependence,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  finances,  will  be  considered  further  in  Chap- 
ter XXV. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Vfhy  is  action  by  the  State  in  fixing,  by  general  law,  the  size  and 
method  of  sdection  of  the  board  of  education  justified  ? 

2.  Why  is  a  board  small  enough  to  meet  around  a  single  table  more  likely 
to  transact  the  public  business  quietly  and  expeditiously  than  one  where 
the  members  have  separate  tables  or  desks  scattered  about  the  room? 

S.  In  Indiana,  for  many  years,  the  city  council  appointed  the  school 
boards,  one  member  each  year  for  a  three-year  term.  This  worked  fairly 

^  At  this  point  only  the  general  proposition  of  city  control  is  discussed, 
postponing  to  Chapter  XXV  the  bearing  of  such  control  on  the  levying  of 
taxes  and  the  authorization  of  building  expenses. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  St.  Louis  organization,  see  article  by  C.  W. 
Eliot,  in  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ediication,  1903,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1S56- 
62.  The  oon^plex  Schenectady  organization  is  given  in  Report  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education^  191S,  vol.  i,  pp.  09-100.  The  two  make  a  good 
comparison  in  matters  of  educational  organization. 
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wdl  th«e.  but  has  sin™  been  abandoned  by  all  the  larger  dti«3.  WW 
b  your  judgment  &9  to  this  metboil,  and  why? 
i.  What  13  your  judgment  as  to  tbc  Sacramento  method,  and  why? 

6.  What  U  your  judgment  of  the  Ilou^^ton  method,  and  why? 

0.  What  is  the  fundamental  defect  in  any  «uch  loKirsl  city  org&nixatioi: 
for  the  work  of  the  educalional  department  as  ia  represented  by  Sche- 
nectady or  San  Franeiaco? 

7.  Is  Druptr'i  ir^jumj-'tit  for  SL-parjiitc  or^iinizalJaD  /or  the  schoiAs  soujid?    ' 

8.  In  a  few  of  our  cities  local  or  district  school  boards  erist,  largely  kr 
local  putposes,  in  addition  to  the  central  ttoard  of  education.  Read  the 
article  on  "City  Schools,  Local  Boards"  in  Monroe's  Cyc{i)iMdiaq/'£i{>- 
eation,  and  state  your  opinion  of  the  advisability  of  such  boards,  atba 
for  assisting  in  school  control  or  for  visitation. 

9.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  permit  boards  of  eduottioD  to  elect  thoritK- 
cessors,  as  is  done  somewhat  commonly  in  college  government?  Why? 

10.  Can  a  scheme  be  provided  which  will  insure  a  dty  a  sdiool  board  of  ■ 
type  much  in  advance  of  the  general  tone  and  character  al  the  dtf 
itself?  If  posuble,  how  far  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  so? 

11.  Eliot  says  that  after  two  terms  there  should  be  a  break  in  memhenhip; 
that  is.  after  the  completion  of  the  second  term,  a  membw  should  be 
ineligible  for  membership  until  after  a  lapse  of  at  least  one  year. 
this  a  good  idea,  or  Dot?  Why? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 


1.  What  method  is  used  in  constituting  dty  boards  of  ei 
State?  Wliat  is  their  present  size  and  term,  and  what  tendencies  w 
school-board  organization  have  been  manifest  in  your  State  durini 
the  past  two  decades? 

2.  Are  school  boards  paid  in  your  State?  If  so,  how  much,  and  with  wh*t 
resulU? 

9.  After  reading  the  articles  by  De  Weese,  The  Dial,  Jones  and  tlK  di*- 
cus^on  following.  Mowry.  and  Tufts,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to 
^ipointed  or  elected  boards? 

i.  AiFter  reading  the  Butler-Gaynor  correspondence,  the  Bardeen  lettM, 
and  the  article  describing  the  San  Francisco  situation,  what  is  your 
judgment  as  to  paying  boards  of  education  for  their  serviceaT  Why? 

B.  ContrasttbeSchenectady  organisation,  at  outlined  in  the  lUport  rf  llu 
V.  S.  Commufioner  of  Education  (1913,  vol.  I,  pp.  99-100),  with  the 
St.  Louis  organization  (Eliot).  Which  is  the  more  likely  to  produce  good 
educational  orRaniiation  and  administration,  and  why? 

6.  Outline,  in  the  form  of  a  charter  provision  or  a  law,  your  ideal,  as  • 
result  of  the  discussion  of  this  chapter,  as  to  the  best  plan  tot  the  at-    I 
ganimtioD  of  a  school  board  for  some  small  or  medjum-siied  dty  niSA 
you  know.  I 
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CHAPTER  IX 

FUNCTIONS  OF  BOAHDS  FOR  SCHOOL  CONTROL 

The  board  as  a  bcxfy.  The  board  for  school  control,  how- 
ever constituted  and  by  whatever  official  title  it  may  be 
known,  is  the  successor  in  point  of  authority  of  the  old  town 
or  district  meeting,  in  which  the  people  met  and  represented 
themselves.  There  tb^  voted  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
school,  selected  a  teacher  or  appointed  a  committee  to  do  so 
for  them,  and  then  turned  over  to  the  teacher  the  control 
of  the  school.  Later  on  they  voted  to  delegate  the  testing  <A 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  visitation  of  the 
achod  to  those  who  could  best  represent  their  interests  for 
them. 

Boards  for  school  control  in  our  <nties  to-day,  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  town  or  district  meeting,  now  represent  the  peo- 
ple in  the  matter  of  schools,  and  through  such  boards  the 
people  now  exercise  control  over  the  education  provided  at 
public  expense  for  their  children.  The  school  board  members 
are  merely  citizens,  selected  as  their  representatives  by  the 
people  of  the  community.  As  individuals  they  are  still  citi- 
zens: only  when  the  board  is  in  formal  session  do  they  have 
any  actual  authority. 

It  is  the  board,  acting  as  a  body,  which  in  the  name  of  the 
people  controls  the  schools,  and  not  the  individual  members 
who,  when  in  session,  compose  it.  Even  when  the  board  is 
in  formal  session,  the  individual  members  have  only  a  voice 
and  a  vote,  and  their  control  over  the  schools  is  through  the 
votes  whereby  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  are  adopted. 
To  have  authority  otherwise  the  authority  must  be  expressly 
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delegated  to  a  meml)er  by  the  board  as  a  body,  and  by  vote,  1 
and  his  authority  then  extends  only  so  far  as  specified  by  I 
such  vote  of  the  board.  Members,  to  be  sure,  often  attempt 
to  exercise  authority  at  other  times,  and  frequently  do  so, 
but  such  authority  is  usurped  authority  and  authority  for  I 
which  there  is  little  or  no  legal  right.  » 

Boards  continuous  and  changing.  All  boards  for  school 
control  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  continuous  bodies.  Thqr 
are  bodies  corporate,  have  a  seal,  hold  title  to  the  school 
property,  pass  the  title  to  their  successors  in  office,  may  adi 
and  legally  deed  property  not  needed  for  school  puix>09e8, 
and,  in  case  a  majority  should  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause 
cease  to  exist,  the  functions  of  the  board  are  merely  sus- 
pended but  do  not  die. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  board  is  kaleidoscopic.  Both  the 
personnel  and  the  character  of  the  board  change  rapidly. 
Often  the  best  men  in  the  community  do  not  find  their  way  I  ^ 
to  membership  on  it.  Men  of  limited  education  and  inez-  ;  {, 
perienced  in  school  affairs,  and  with  but  little  conception  as  ^  ^ 
to  what  constitutes  good  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion, are  constantly  elected  by  the  people  to  membership 
on  the  board.  On  assuming  membership,  conceiving  that 
they  have  been  elected  to  manage  the  schools,  they  pro- 
ceed to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  accords  well  with  their  in- 
experience and  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  The  older  mem 
bers  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  have  tL 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  slow  education  of  the  newcom^ . 
The  longer  the  term  of  office  and  the  more  gradual  the 
replacement,  the  less  the  school  administration  of  a  city 
is  disturbed  by  such  changes  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Types  of  school-board  members.  The  city  which  keeps 
an  able  school  board  continuously  in  office  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate. In  most  cities  such  boards  alternate  with  poor  boanls; 
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in  some  dties  such  boards  scarcely  exist  at  all.  In  most  cities 
the  board  is  a  combinatioD  of  diverse  elements,  and  repre- 
seots,  fairiy  well,  the  general  average  of  intelligence  of  the 
dectorate  and  the  average  conceptions  of  the  people  as  to 
the  administration  of  public  education.  A  city  school  board 
composed  of  a  machinist,  a  retiied  gentleman,  a  grocer,  a 
shoe  clerk,  a  real-estate  agent,  a  druggist,  a  lumbeiyard 
foreman,  a  hotel-keeper,  an  old  and  busy  lawyer,  a  book- 
keeper, a  young  lawyer  without  much  business,  and  a 
banker,  might  be  considered  to  be  a  board  of  the  better 
type. 

All  of  these  men  are  upright  and  honest  citizens,  inter- 
ested in  w^oob  and  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
more  or  less  successful  in  their  different  lines  of  work.  The 
diief  trouble  with  them  is  not  their  honesty  or  their  general 
intelligence  or  their  willingness  to  serve,  but  rather  that  they 
know  so  httle  about  what  constitutes  good  school  adminis- 
tration that  th^  are  likely  to  think  that,  because  they  have 
children  in  the  schools,  they  know  all  about  how  the  schools 
should  be  conducted.  Should  they  think  so,  as  most  new 
tnembers  on  boards  of  education  do,  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  attempt  what  they  are  not  competent  to  handle,  and 
the  result  is  both  disastrous  and  pathetic. 

If,  in  place  of  five  of  the  better  members  of  the  board 
described  abovet  we  substitute  a  teamster,  a  blacksmith,  a 
saloon-keeper,  a  young  politician  with  httle  or  no  visible 
means  of  support,  and  a  crank  with  an  educational  hobby,  as 
often  happens  as  a  result  of  city  elections  or  appointments 
by  mayors,  we  get  a  combination  which  is  likely  to  do  much 
to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  by  turning  it  into 
a  ci^  patronage  department,  and  by  attempting  to  perform 
ahnost  ev&y  technical  and  professional  function  which  a 
board  should  leave  to  experts  to  perform.  The  superintend- 
ent leagnB,  the  teachers  who  can  get  away  do  so,  and  the 
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schools  slowly  deteriorate  under  such  administrative  cod- 
ditions. 

The  conmiittee  form  of  control.  The  most  common  means 
by  which  mismanagenieiit  and  interference  with  the  tech- 
nical and  professional  fmictions  of  the  experts  of  the  school 
d^artmeDt  comes  b  through  the  attempt  of  such  boards  U> 
manage  the  schools  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  standing 
committees.'  Committees  commonly  exist,  such  as  those  on 
courses  of  study,  textbooks,  instructiou,  and  promotions  and 
grading,  which  simply  cannot  exercise  intelligeDtly  any  d 
the  f  mictions  usually  assigned  to  such  bodies.  The  work  at- 
tempted by  such  committees  involves  professional  knowled^ 
and  judgment  which  no  city  board  of  education,  either  as  i 
body  or  through  a  committee,  ought  ever  to  try  to  assume. 

Taking  the  board  of  the  better  type  given  above,  let  us 
distribute  the  membership  among  the  different  standing 
committees  which  we  may  assume  such  a  board  to  have  pro- 
vided for  in  its  rules  and  regulations.  Giving  each  man  the 
chairmanship  of  one  committee,  which  is  a  very  commaa 
proceeding,  and  then  distributing  the  members  in  order  at 
number  to  complete  the  membership  of  each  oommittee,  we 
get  the  following  result: — 

Membership 
(I)  Mscliiniat.  (e)  retired  goitlemai^ 

(3)  grocer, 
(i)  Retiml  t>eDtleiiuii,  {4}  shoe  dak, 

(5)  real-estate  agent. 

(3)  Growr.  (0)  druggist,   (7)  lumbtt- 

(4)  Shoe     clerk.      (8}     botd-keeiM', 
(8)  busy  lanyer. 

(5)  Real-estate    agent,     (10)     book- 
keeper. (11)  young  lawyer. 


CommiOeet 
1.  Teachers  and  Instruction. 

i.  Courses  of  Study. 

3.  Textbooks  and  Apparstua. 

4,  School  Supplies. 

B.  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


'  Bard,  in  his  study  of  112  .school  districts,  found  976  standii^  ctni- 
ittees,  or  an  average  of  nearly  0  to  each  dty.  Of  these,  25S  i^peaMd  odf 
we,  ind  54  only  twice  in  the  US  cities  studied. 
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Mgmberthip 
(6)  Dniggist,  (1)  nuchinist,  (2)  retired 

geoUemiui. 
(T)  Lumberyard  foreman,  (8)  grocer, 

(4)  shoe  clerk. 
(B)  Hotel-keeper.  {3}  reBl-eat&teBsent. 

(6)  druggiit. 
(9)  Busy  lawyer.  (7)  lumbetyud  foiw- 

nuD.  (8)  hotel-keeper. 

(10)  Bookkeeper,     (»)    buay     Isvyer, 
(11)  youog  lawyer. 

(11)  Young    lawyer.     (1) 
(10)  tK>  ■  • 

(1!)  Banker. 


S.  Janiton  and  Sanitation. 
7.  Bulea  and  Grievances. 
B.  Promotioni  and  Graduation. 
t.  KindergMtens. 

0.  Elementary  Scbooli. 

1.  HigbSdMMila. 
a.  feuding  Officer.* 

*£xq0Lna4iu 

WhSe  the  above  is,  of  course,  a  hypothetical  case,  it  would 
ot  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  outline  represented  an  actual 
ODdition  in  some  city  in  the  United  States.  The  equivalent, 
t  least,  of  such  an  arrangement  exists  in  many  of  our 
ities. 

The  trouble  with  any  such  arrangement  of  committees 
nd  distribution  of  work  lies  in  that  there  is  Uttle  that  such 
onumtt«es  can  do  intelligently,  or  ought  ever  attempt  to  do, 
a  the  government  of  any  city  school  system.  They  must 
tther  delegate  ihar  work  in  turn  to  the  superintendent  of 
choola  or  some  other  executive  officer,  or  else  continually 
nterfere  with  the  proper  work  of  the  superintendent,  mak- 
ag  blunder  after  blunder  as  they  Work.  The  pity  of  the 
ituation  is  that  too  often  neither  they  nor  the  people  they 
epresent  know  that  they  are  blundering  and  mismanaging 
be  most  important  undertaking  of  the  community.  When 
be  superintendent  of  schools  objects  to  their  blundering 
od  mismanagement,  they  do  not  understand  him,  and  often 
onsider  him  as  merely  greedy  for  power. 

Committee  control  applied  to  hospital  management.  The 
bnirdity  of  such  committee  control  of  professional  and 
whnu^l  matters  will  be  seen  more  easily  if  we  assume  that 
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this  same  board  of  twelve  men  Las  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple to  represent  them  in  the  management  of  a  mimicipal 
hospital,  and  that  they  then  divided  themselves  up  as  be- 
fore, for  purposes  of  control,  into  eleven  approximately  equiv- 
alent committees.  We  then  get  the  following  results: — 


1.  Doctors  and  Nui»es. 
S.  Medical  Treatment. 
8.  Druga  and  Instrumoita. 

4.  Ward  and  iCtdien  Supplies 

5.  Buildings  and  Groiuids. 
0.  Nunes  and  Attendaota. 

7.  Complaints. 

8.  Operative  Cases. 
».  Materaity  Ward. 

10.  Children'!  Ward. 

11.  Contagious  Diseaaea. 
M.  Preading  Officer.' 


(1)  MachiDist.  (2)  ntited 

(3)  grocer. 

(2)  Retired  gentleman,  (4)  shoe  cW^ 

(6)  real-estate  agent. 
(S)  Grocer,  (8)  druggist.   (7)   lumber 
yard  foreman. 

(4)  Shoe     clerk,     (8)     hotd-keqxr, 

(»)  busy  lawyer. 

(5)  Real-eAate    agent,     (10)     book- 

keq»er,  (11)  young  lawyer. 

(6)  Druggist,  (1)  madiinist,  (2)  i«tii«d 


(T)  Lumberyard  foreman,   (3)  gneir, 

(4)  shoe  clerk. 
(8)  Hotel-keeper,  (5)  real-estate  agoit, 

(6)  druggist. 
(0)  Busy  lawyer,  (7)  lumbetyard  fct» 

man,  (8)  hotel-keqwr. 

(10)  Bookkeq>er,     (9)     busy     lawya, 

(11)  young  lawyer. 

(11)  Young    lawyer,     (1) 

(10)  bookkeeper. 
(li)  Banker. 


Take  for  granted  now  that  these  eleven  committees  as- 
sume the  same  degree  of  control  over  the  hospital  that  such 
conmuttees  do  over  the  schools,  and  the  same  degree  td 
authority,  individually  and  collectively,  over  the  superin- 
tendent, heads  of  departments,  and  nurses,  that  similar  com- 
mittees and  committee  members  frequently  do  over  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  principals,  and  the  teachers  in 
the  schools.  The  result  is  easily  imaginable,  yet  the  mis- 
managemeot  in  the  case  of  the  hospital  could  not  be  greater 
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than  very  frequently  takes  place  to^iay  in  the  management 
of  dty  schooU. 

The  chief  diffetence  lies  in  that,  in  the  caae  of  mismanage- 
ment  in  the  administration  of  a  hospital,  the  effect  is  soon 
visible  and  is  easily  brought  within  the  compreheoaioD  of 
the  pet^le.  In  the  case  of  mismanagement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  city  school  system  the  effect  is  concealed,  —  the 
people,  as  yet,  having  no  standards  by  means  of  which  th^ 
can  understand  that  mismanagement  is  taking  place.  While 
a  good  superintendent  of  schools  makes  about  as  good  and 
as  thorough  preparation  for  bis  work  as  does  a  physician  or 
a  surgeon  for  bis,  and  is  about  as  competent  in  bis  profes- 
nonal  field  as  is  a  physician  or  sui^eon  in  bis,  the  public  does 
not  understand  this,  and  can  hardly  iq)preciate  that  such 
can  be  the  case.  The  profession  of  medicine  is  an  old  one, 
and  there  has  been  time  to  evolve  popular  standards  as  to 
its  work;  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  recent  evolution, 
and  popular  standards  regarding  his  work  have  not  yet  been 
developed. 

Committee  aerWca  time-consuming.  Turning  back  to  the 
list  of  educational  committees  given,  practicaUy  every  func- 
tion coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  committees,  1,  S,  S, 
4,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  are  educational  functions,  and  should  go 
to  the  superintendent  of  instnictioa,  and  grievances  under  7 
should  go  to  the  same  place.  The  work  of  committees  5  and  6 
lies  more  within  the  province  of  a  school  board,  though  part 
of  each  is  also  cleariy  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of 
sdools.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to  handle  all  such  profes^onal 
and  technical  matters  themselves  that  boards  of  education 
usually  make  their  most  serious  administrative  errors. 

Matters  coming  before  the  board  are  referred  to  these 
committees  for  con^deration  and  report.  The  opinion  of 
the  superintendent  of  instructioii  is  usually  sought,  but 
8  he  is  oitirely  ignored.  The  committees  meet  fre- 
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quently,  and  the  board  meets  frequently  in  consequence.* 
The  members  are  earnest,  the  new  problems  are  interesting 
to  them,  and  they  frequently  sacrifice  much  time  and  show 
a  deep  devotion  to  duty  in  their  eflForts  to  render  servioe  to 
the  schools.  Ofttimes,  when  the  time  consumed  in  such  com- 
mittee work  and  board  meetings  is  considered,  one  is  led  to 
wonder  how  any  one  except  a  man  of  wealth  or  leisure,  or  a 
young  man  of  no  particular  business,  can  afford  to  accept 
membership  on  such  a  school  board.' 

Committee  action  illustrated.  A  few  examples,  all  actual 
cases,  which  have  come  to  the  writer's  attention,  will  illuA- 
trate  the  over-activity  of  conmiittees. 

In  one  city  the  board  committee  on  course  of  studly 
meets  with  the  principals  and  teachers,  and  formulates 
and  approves  even  the  smallest  details  of  its  administra- 
tion. The  superintendent  is  seldom  consulted,  and  natur- 
ally disclaims  any  responsibility  for  the  kind  of  instructioa 
offered. 

In  another  city  the  board  meets  with  the  prindpak  in 
the  matter  of  changes  in  the  teaching  force,  sees  personally 
all  applicants  for  positions,  and  elects  and  discharges,  from 
vest-pocket  memoranda,  and  as  influenced  by  the  pressure 
of  interested  friends. 

In  another  city  the  conunittee  on  books  and  library  spent 

^  The  school  board  at  Portland.  Oregon  (see  Survey  Report,  chap,  n), 
illustrates  the  process  very  well.  The  board  of  five  was  divided  into  ei^it 
standing  committees,  with  two  members  and  the  president  on  each»  eadl 
member  being  on  fom*  of  the  eight  committees.  These  conmiitieea  met 
wtekly,  and  sometimes  oftener,  and  the  board  as  a  whole,  in  addition  to 
the  seven  regular  fortnightly  meetings,  held  sixteen  special  meetings  during 
the  three  months  between  February  20  and  May  23,  for  which  tabulatioiis 
were  made. 

'  The  twenty  different  types  of  business  considered,  given  in  the  Pari' 
land  Survey  Report  (chap,  n),  further  illustrate  the  point.  Here  a  board, 
composed  of  good  men,  was  engaged  in  supervising  minute  details  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools,  while  the  paid  executive  officers  acted  largely 
as  clerks  to  transmit  requests  and  to  report  back  decisions. 
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thousands  of  dollars  in  purchasing  an  adult's  library  for  tiie 
high  school,  whi<^  was  of  little  use  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  books  for  the  grades  which  were  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils. 

Id  another  dty  the  supply  committee,  ia  favoring  a  partic- 
ular local  dealer,  furnished  such  a  poor  quality  of  writing- 
paper  that  good  writing  exercises  or  composition  work  during 
the  ensuing  year  vr&e  next  to  impossdble. 

In  stJU  another  city  the  supply  committee  ordered  the 
supply  estimate  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year's  needs 
cut  fifty  per  cent,  with  the  result  that  teachers  and  cUsses 
had  but  most  limited  supplies  for  their  work. 

In  another  city  the  committee  on  buildings  met  fre- 
quently, for  months,  with  a  local  architect,  in  evolving  a 
plan  for  a  new  grammar-school  building,  to  be  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city,  and,  after  the  plans  had  been  ap- 
proved and  the  foundations  were  in,  the  board  was  finally 
convinced  that  half  of  the  rooms  were  poorly  lighted,-— 
four  of  them  so  pooriy  as  to  be  unfit  for  use, —  and  stopped 
the  work  to  reconsider  the  matter. 

In  two  other  cities,  members  of  the  teachers,  instruction, 
or  course  of  study  committee  go  to  the  schools,  observe  the 
instruction,  and  criticize  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  the 
management  of  the  principals. 

In  dty  S the  committee  on  printing  reported 

against  allowing  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  have  a 
certain  perfectly  harmless  form  of  letter-bead  printed;  in 

dty   B the   committee   on   supplies  recommended 

against  allowing  the  purchase  of  a  certain  brand  of  salad- 
dressing  desired  for  the  domestic-science  work,  on  the  ground 
that  other  brands  could  be  purchased  for  leas  money.  The 
reports  in  both  cases  were  adopted  by  the  board. 

Hines  tells  of  a  case  where  the  blacksmith  at  the  head 
of  the  textiMok  conunittee  determined  the  Latin  book  to  be 
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used  in  the  high  school.'  The  writer  knows  of  a  case  where 
the  chairman  of  the  same  comjnittee  stopped  the  use  of  a 
certain  United  States  history  in  the  high-school  classes,  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  it  fair  to  the  Northern  side,  he  being 
a  protninent  G.A.B.  man. 

A  confusion  in  functions.  All  of  these  cases  <A  over-ac- 
tivify  on  the  part  of  board  members  and  board  conunitteea 
arise  from  a  confusion  as  to  what  the  members  were  dected 
to  do.  A  school  board  is  elected  primarily  as  a  board  of  achool 
control,  to  determine  policies,  select  experts,  ^prove  new 
undertakings,  and  determine  expenditures,  and  the  members 
transform  it  into  a  board  of  superviidon  for  the  detailed  ovtx- 
a^t  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  This  no  board  of  l^men 
should  undertake  to  do. 

In  all  such  matters  as  the  outlining  or  dianging  of  courses 
of  study,  the  selection  of  textbooks  and  library  books,  the 
character  or  the  competency  of  the  instnictioD,  the  sdeo 
tion,  assignment,  promotion,  and  di«'"'«"l  of  teachers  and 
janitors,  and  the  engineering  and  hygienic  problems  d 
scboolhouse  construction,  boards  and  their  committees 
should  not  attempt  independent  action.  Instead,  experts 
competent  to  deal  with  such  problems  should  be  enjoyed, 
and  their  opinions  should  be  sought  and  followed.  In  case 
a  board  doubts  the  wisdom  of  an  opinion  it  should  eitba  ' 
postpone  the  matter  for  further  consideration  with  the  ex- 
pert,  secure  an  additional  opinion  from  an  outside  dian- 
terested  expert,  or  employ  a  new  expert  whose  judgment 
they  are  willing  to  follow.  If  the  expert  knows  his  business  the 
board  is  almost  certain  to  act  unwisely  if  it  acts  in  opposi- 
Uon  to  his  judgment.* 

*  See  L.  B.  HiiMa,  "The  Ideal  School  Board  bom  the  Superintendent'! 
Fdnt  of  ^^e1r";  in  PnMMdt>v*o/fAeA'aftim^  Education  Atiociation,  Iflll, 
p.  1001. 

■  Thu  cklk  for  an  eierdse  of  self-restrunt  which  many  strong  men  <™< 
it  hard  to  carry  out,  as  the  deaire  to  control  u  proDounced  in  such  men. 
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Tlie  real  work  of  tiie  board.  Thla  does  not  mean  that  a 
board  of  education  will  have  nothing  left  to  do,  though  its 
labors  will  naturally  be  materially  reduced.  IVeed  &om  the 
details  of  school  organization  and  administration,  and  from 
the  pulls  and  influences  which  surround  detailed  work  on 
many  of  the  larger  features  of  the  administrative  problem, 
the  board  is  now  free  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  problems 
of  its  work  as  a  board  for  school  control.  These  relate  to  the 
sdection,  from  time  to  time,  of  its  expert  advisers,  a  prob- 
lem upon  which  far  more  time  and  care  should  be  spent  than 
is  usually  given  to  it ;  the  selection  of  school  sites,  always  with 
the  larger  future  needs  of  the  community  in  mind;  the  de- 
termination of  the  annual  budget  and  tax  levy;  the  consider- 
ation of  recommendations  for  the  e^ansion  of  the  school 
system;  the  prevention  of  legislation  by  the  city  or  by  the 
legislature  which  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
under  their  control;  and  the  proper  presentation,  to  the  peo- 
ple iriiiom  th^  Tepresent,  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the  schools 
and  the  policies  of  the  8cbo(d  department.  It  is  these  larger 
problems  of  control  which  are  most  important,  but  wludi 
are  almost  certain  to  be  neglected  when  a  school  board 
undertakes  to  transform  itself  into  a  board  of  supervision 
and  to  handle  the  details  of  school  administration. 

L^rislatiTe  and  executive  functions.  In  other  words, 
boards  of  education  should  act  as  legislative,  and  not  as 
executive  bodies,  and  a  clear  distinction '  should  be  drawn 

*  "The  duUei  of  the  board  of  educaUon  as  fiied  by  law  involve  the  e»- 
tablUhinent  uid  mainten&itce  of  a  public  school  system.  This  implies 
tlwt  the  board,  acting  for  the  people,  sbsU  prescribe  tbe  general  educational 
poticy  of  tbe  city,  determining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  kind  and  number  of 
buil<Ungi  to  be  cncted  for  achool  puipoaes.  and  on  the  other  what  shall  be 
tanght  in  the  achooli,  and  spending  economically  and  fairly  the  school  fund* 
fbr  these  purpoaea.  The  admiaiitration  in  detul  of  the  schools,  either  on  the 
•dnottional  or  on  the  butinesa  aide,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  board  act* 
log  a*  a  whde,  and  should  not  be  carried  on  by  a  system  of  conunittee 
muHgement"  Btjiort  aj  tiu  Edueaiimal  CommtHton  </  Chicago,  p.  14. 
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between  what  are  legislative  and  what  are  executive  func- 
tions. The  legislative  functions  belong,  by  right,  to  the 
board,  and  the  legislation  should  be  enacted,  aft«r  discus- 
sion, by  means  of  formal  and  recorded  votes.  The  board'? 
work,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  is  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  proposals  and  to  determine  the  general  policy  of  tjie 
school  system. 

Once  a  poUcy  has  been  decided  upon,  however,  its  execu- 
tion should  rest  with  the  executive  officer  or  o£Scers  em- 
ployed by  the  board,  the  chief  of  whom  will  naturally  be  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  If  the  board  desires  informaticai 
on  any  question,  it  should  direct  its  executive  officer  of 
officers  to  furnish  it.  On  the  recommendations  submitted 
the  board  should  sit  in  judgment,  and,  until  convinced  <rf 
the  wisdom  of  the  recommendations,  the  board  should  hold 
them  in  abeyance.  In  all  matters  which  are  strictly  profes- 
sional, and  which  relate  to  the  details  of  administration,  the 
board  should  refuse  to  act  in  any  way  until  the  matter  has 
first  been  brought  before  the  proper  executive  officer,  and 
his  decision  should  not  be  reversed  unless  the  board  is  thor- 
oughly  convinced  that  he  is  wrong.^  Even  then,  in  many 
cases,  the  board  will  be  wise  not  to  act  hastily. 

In  certain  strictly  professional  matters,  such  as  courses 
of  study,  textbooks,  and  instruction,  boards  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  act,  except  upon  his  recommendation. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  separation  of  functions  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  city  school  system  has  been  shown  repeat- 

'  "Its  functions  are  not  executive,  but  legislntive.  deliberative,  advi- 
loiy,  and  report  hearing.  In  the  nature  of  tbe  case,  being  a  lay  body,  it 
cwmot  itself  run  the  schools.  Instead,  it  is  there  to  represent  the  people  by 
peifonning  for  tbem  certain  dclcf^ated  functions  of  selecting  experts  to  run 
the  schools,  advising  with  them  as  to  how  tbe  people  would  have  public 
education  conducted,  eiamining  into  the  sufficiency  of  their  plan^  patt- 
ing upon  their  reports  of  results,  and  ntaiataining  a  general  over^ht  ow 
all  that  they  do;  upholding  and  protecting  them  in  their  work  as  long  m  U 
is  satisfactory,  and  putting  others  in  their  places  as  soon  as  it  ccBtea  to  be 
•o."  E.  C.  Mocut;  Hmu  Nttc  York  Ciiy  Adminitlert  itt  SiAooU.  p.  99. 
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tly  in  our  dty  achools.  It  is  when  boards  or  board  com- 
ittees,  anxious  to  direct  and  manage  as  well  as  to  govern, 
ize  executive  functions  and  begin  to  displace  the  chosen 
xcutive  officers  in  the  administration  of  the  school  system, 
lat  trouble  usually  begins  to  develop. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  functions  the  board  will 
!ed  few,  if  any,  standing  committees.  If  the  board  is  small, 
iy  five  or  seven,  action  can  be  taken  better  as  a  whole,  all 
>niinittees  being  purely  temporary.  In  any  case,  three  com- 
ittees  will  be  sufficient  for  even  a  large  board,  namely,  a 
>nunittee  on  educational  affairs,  a  committee  on  business 
Ifairs,  and  a  committee  on  buildings  and  finance.  The  first 
ould  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  superintendent 
r  instruction  in  all  educational  matters;  the  second  would. 
1  a  broad  way,  consider  the  business  matters  of  the  school 
epartment;  while  the  third  would  deal  with  the  larger  mat- 
!rs  of  finance  for  yearly  maintenance,  sites,  and  buildings. 
[any  students  of  educational  administration  feel  that 
;hooI  board  standing  committees  serve  littie  or  no  useful 
iirpose,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Selection  of  ezecutiTe  officers.  Such  a  separation  of  leg- 
lative  and  executive  functions  means  the  selection  of  a 
roperly  trained  expert,  or  experts,  and  then  giving  to  such 
Lcn  both  responsibility  and  power.  The  board  of  educa- 
on  then  becomes  what  it  should  be,  —  a  real  board  for 
Jiool  control.  The  selection  of  such  experts  is  one  of  the 
lost  important  functions  any  board  is  called  upon  to  exer- 
se,  and  hasty  or  careless  action  here  is  likely  to  interfere 
liously  with  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  for  years  to  come. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  officials,  and  in 
laoy  cities  the  only  one  to  be  chosen,  is  the  superintendent 
:  schools.  It  is  be  who  gives  tone  and  character  to  the 
itire  school  ^^tem.  To  select  local  men  because  they  are 
cal  meoi  to  promote  the  princip^  of  tUe  high  school  be> 
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cause  he  is  considered  next  in  line,  to  consider  only  those  wtml 
come  and  apply  for  the  place,  or  to  consider,  for  a  momeiit,|k 
any  such  purely  extraneous  reasons  as  locality,  poUtics,ib 
rehgion,  fraternal -order  memliership,  club  or  social  influeocei 
or  mere  good  nature  and  personal  acceptability,  is  a 
way  to  head  toward  a  serious  mistake.  To  allow  city  politict 
or  political  trades  to  determine  the  choice  is  also  a  sure  wiy 
to  engraft  an  incompetent  and  a  politician  on  the  system,— 
one  whom  the  board  will  find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of,  and  <ne 
whom  tliey  will  s'xmer  or  later  be  forced  to  ignore.  The  be* 
men  do  not  seek  office  by  these  means.  Still  more,  the  mm 
most  worth  having  usually  do  not  seek  the  office  at  all.  Hm^ 
do  not  have  to.  While  not  always  true,  in  a  general  way  it 
might  be  said  that  a  man's  ability  properly  to  fill  the  por- 
tion of  superintendent  of  schools  is  about  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  effort  he  makes  to  secure  the  position. 

BftseB  for  selection.  Instead,  the  board  should  regard  the 
selection  of  its  superintendent  of  schools  as  the  moat  im- 
portant duty  it  ever  has  to  perform.  Instead  of  conradering 
only  those  who  apply,  the  board  itself  should  make  an  active 
and  an  intelUgent  search  for  the  best  man  or  woman  avail- 
able for  the  money  which  the  city  can  afford  to  pay.  Tiat, 
too,  is  no  place  to  economize.  The  salary  should  be  made 
large,  so  as  to  tempt  the  best  men,*  and  the  tenure  should 
be  long  enough  also  to  offer  attractions.* 

>  The  difference  between  a  salary  of  $3000  and  $4000  for  s  dt7  tjl  fOJM 
mhabitanU,  is  a  per-capila  difference  at  only  (hree  and  ■  third  cent!  per 
ye&r,  but  to  the  superintendent,  on  an  eatioiated  coat  of  $2500  %  y««rlw 
living,  $4000  is  three  times  as  large  a  soUry  as  $3000.  and  hence  will  dnw 
a  very  much  better  grade  of  man.  It  is  a  fundamental  mistake  tor  a  boud 
to  economiie  or  haggle  here  when  good  men  are  under  considention.  Snn- 
ilarly,  for  a  city  of  SJO.OOO  inhabitant.i.  a  salary  of  $7500  costs  but  OM  out 
more  per  inhabitant  per  year  than  daoi  a  salary  of  $5000,  when  in  quafi^ 
□f  service  it  should  purchase  at  least  twice  as  efficient  a  superintendeat- 

*  The  usual  one.yeor  tenure  is  most  undesirable,  and  is  unattractm  to 
the  best  men.  It  does  not  give  a  man  a  proper  chance  to  work  out  an  edim- 
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The  authority  to  he  assured  the  new  su})eriutendent,  too, 
should  he  commensurate  with  the  imjjortance  of  the  service 
*3  the  board  expects  him  to  render  to  the  city.    The  things 
^  which  should  count  with  the  board  are  his  general  educa- 
«  tion,  his  specific  training  for  the  work  of  city  school  super- 
is  vision,  his  past  administrative  experience,  what  men  prom- 
^    inently  engaged  in  educational  work  have  to  say  when  asked 
K    confidentially  for  an  opinion,^  and  his  personality,  force, 
and  general  grasp  of  the  problem  as  shown  in  a  personal 
interview.  What  the  board  should  seek  is  a  man  of  strength, 
courage,  personal  force,  general  knowledge,  and  professional 
skill,  —  one  who  can  look  them  in  the  eye  with  a  confi- 
dence bom  of  being  the  master  of  his  calling. 

H  other  executive  officers  are  to  be  selected,  such  as  a 
school  clerk,  a  business  manager,  a  school  architect  or  en- 
gineer, a  superintendent  of  attendance  or  of  health,  similar 
care  should  be  exercised  in  making  each  selection.  After  the 
sdection  has  been  made  the  board  should  turn  the  executive 
functions  over  to  such  executive  officers,  and  then  expect 
them  to  look  after  their  part  in  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion in  a  wise  and  inteUigent  manner.  If  they  cannot  or  will 
not  do  so, —  that  is,  if  the  board  has  made  a  mistake  in  their 
selection, —  a  change  in  executive  head  should  be  made  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Types  of  board  members.  To  render  such  intelligent  serv- 
ice to  the  school  system  of  a  city  as  has  been  indicated 
requires  the  selection  of  a  peculiar  type  of  citizen  for  school- 

tioiiftl  poBcy,  and  is  too  often  used  by  boards  to  keep  a  superintendeDt  in 
proper  subjection. 

^  General  letters  of  recommendation  should  be  practically  discarded 
here.  What  is  wanted  is  confidential  letters  from  those  whose  educational 
opinion  is  worth  while,  and  also  from  former  employing  boards,  written 
directly  and  in  reply  to  specific  questions  as  to  the  ability  of  the  person 
under  consideration  to  handle  a  certain  specified  problem  or  situation.  A 
personal  interview  should  also  be  sought,  and  if  the  distance  to  be  traveled 
ia  far,  it  should  be  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  school  district. 
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board  member.  In  many  respecU  it  calls  for  a  higher  andi 
more  intelligent  type  of  conimimity  service  than  la  calM 
for  in  any  other  branch  of  municipal  work.  Remembering 
that  it  is  the  function  of  a  school  board  to  select  experts  tof 
the  executive  work,  and  to  govern  by  deciding  upon  Um 
larger  matters  of  policy,  expansion,  and  expenditure,  and 
not  to  administer,  in  any  detail,  the  school  ^stem  undo 
their  control,  we  can  deduce  the  ^pe  of  man  most  likety 
to  prove  useful  as  a  member  of  a  city  board  for  school 
control. 

Men  who  are  successful  in  the  handling  of  large  buaiiieat 
undertakings  —  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  con- 
tractors, and  professional  men  of  large  practice  —  would 
perhaps  come  first.  Such  men  are  accustomed  to  handling 
business  rapidly;  are  usually  wide  awake,  sane,  and  pio- 
gressive;  are  not  afraid  to  spend  money  intelligently;  are  iD 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  experts  for  advice,  and  ftx  the 
execution  of  administrative  details;  and  have  the  tact  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  get  the  most  e£Bcient  service  out 
of  everybody  from  superintendent  down.  Such  men,  too, 
think  for  themselves,  can  resist  pressure,  and  can  explain  the 
reasons  for  their  actions.  College  graduates  who  are  suc- 
cessful m  their  business  or  professional  affairs,  whatever  may 
be  their  profession  or  occupation,  also  usually  make  good 
board  members,  provided  their  education  has  been  liberal 
enough  to  enable  them  to  understand  properly  the  cultural 
side  of  public  education.' 

'  ChaocdloT,  m   Our   SchaoU:   Their  AdminulratKin  and   Suptninm 
(p.  II),  thua  describea  a.a  ideal  school-board  member:  — 
"  1.  A^  from  thirty  to  dxty-6ve  years. 

2.  EducBtkm.  at  lesit  to  the  extent  of  high-school  graduatiMi. 

3.  EiperieDce  in  the  affairs  of  property,  or  of  a  business. 

4.  The  oonfidence  in  himself  and  the  reputation  tor  good  judgment  *<^ 
cornea  with  nicceas  in  one's  personal  affairs." 

Snet  (we  tjiapter  referenees)  also  givea  an  eicellent  outline  of  wU 
coiutitute*  m  good  ichool-board  member. 
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On  the  otlier  hand,  the  list  of  those  who  usually  do  not 
make  good  school-board  meinben  is  much  larger.  Inex- 
perienced young  men,  unsuccessfu]  men,  old  men  who  have 
retired  from  business,  politicians,  saloon-keepers,  unedu- 
cated or  relatively  ignorant  men,  men  in  minor  business 
positions,  and  women,'  are  usuaUy  considered  as  unde- 
sirable for  board  membership.*  All  such  persons  tend  to 
deal  too  much  with  details,  to  miss  the  importance  of  large 
points  <rf  view,  and  tend  to  assume  executive  authority  when 
and  where  they  should  not.  Perhaps  still  more  objection- 
able than  any  of  these  are  people  of  any  dass  or  either  sex 
who  desire  to  ride  an  educational  hobby,  or  those  who  wish 
to  get  on  the  school  board  to  revolutionize  things.  The 
crank,  the  hobby-rider,  or  the  extremist  should  never  be  put 
on  boards  of  education.  What  is  wanted  is  a  sane,  an  evenly 
balanced,  and  an  all-around  administration  of  the  schools, 
leaving  the  details  of  administration  to  those  who  can  handle 
them  best. 

Results  of  faifllful  ser^ce.  The  service  that  a  broad- 
minded  and  progresdve  school  board,  free  from  political, 

>  '"Hie  thought  that  women  would  DuUie  better  board  members  than 
men  hai  ita  source  Iftrgely  in  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  board  mem- 
ber'a  busineu  ij  to  deal  directly  with  Bchoolroom  problems,  have  confei^ 
ences  with  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  do  many  things  a  woman  can  do  ai 
wdl  aa  a  man.  He  board  member,  according  to  such  ideas,  is  actually  to 
wpervise  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
affairs  of  the  school  board  are  largely  buaioeu  matters.  The  Eiiog  of  tax 
istes.  the  distribution  of  funds,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  providing  of 
N^irs  to  buildings,  liateuing  to  complaints  of  citizens,  buying  supplies,  hir- 
ing janitors,  etc.,  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  school  board's  buaioess. 
The  average  refined,  sensitive  woman  is  not  fitted  in  any  way  to  deal  with 
tach  things.  Aa  a  board  member  she  is  likely  to  tire  soon  of  the  only  work 
the  t»n  do  without  interfering  with  the  actual  working  of  the  schools  with 
which  she  is  connected."   (Hines  [see  chapter  references],  p.  098.) 

*  Chancellor,  in  Our  SeliooU;  Their  Adminutration  and  iSuptrnnon  (pp. 
lC-10  and  61-67),  gives  a  more  detailed  explanation  why  these  various 
da«a  usually  nu^  good  or  bad  scbool-boacd  members.  Hines  also  should 
he  rod  on  this  point 
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denominational,  and  fraternal  influences;  one  that  w«b' 
with  the  higher  welfare  of  the  schools  under  its  control  cod- I 
stantly  in  mind;  and  one  that  extends  to  its  executive  offi- 
cers the  confidence  and  intelligent  sympathy  which  brin^ 
out  the  best  in  each  of  them,  so  that  all  connected  with  tbe 
schools  feel  assured  of  their  wisdom  and  fairness;  —  such  a 
community  service  is  one  the  importance  of  which  is  hanl 
to  overestimate.  To  few  men  in  any  community  comes  tbe 
opportunity  for  finer  or  more  enduring  service.  To  feel  that 
one  has  by  his  labors  contributed  to  conditions  which  haw 
resulted  in  a  better  moral  tone  in  the  conununitT  and  a 
quickened  intellectual  life  for  all,  is  a  person^  satisfaction 
which  is  more  attractive  than  money  to  the  type  of  men  nKMt 
likely  to  make  good  school-board  members. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  ii  the  school  kdministratlon  in  a  cily  less  disturbed  by  diaagei  a 
the  personael  of  the  school  boaxd  when  the  tenu  is  long  and  the  Rplan- 
ment  gradual  than  when  the  opposite  is  true? 

2.  Why  is  it  natural  for  a  oen-  school-board  member  to  feet  that  he  hai 
been  elected  to  manage  the  schools? 

3.  Why  does  the  public  have  trouble  in  appredating  that  a  good  idkool 
superintendent  is  as  skillful  and  techniodly  as  well  traiued  •■  «  phy&- 
dan  or  a  surgeon? 

4.  Why.  when  a  superintendent  of  schools  objects  to  board  miamanage- 
ment  and  asks  for  power  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  be  fedi 
for  proper  administration,  is  he  said  to  be  "hungry  for  power,"  or 
"desirous  to  rule,"  whereas  similar  demands  from  a  doctor  in  charge  o( 
a  hospital  or  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  a  factory  would  be  nut«Ded 
by  public  opinion? 

5.  Why.  if  a  nurse  is  unskillful  and  as  a  result  patients  die,  doe*  abe  te- 
cdve  little  sympathy  when  discharged,  whereas  an  unsuceesatui  tobcte , 
under  whom  childten  die  intellectually,  frequently  gets  much  pohfie 
sympathy,  and  can  often  put  the  superintendent  on  trial  if  be  " 
to  secure  her  dismissal? 

6.  Explain  what  you  underetaod  by  a  separation  of  legislative  i 
utive  functions.  Does  a  state  legislature  assume  executive 
Does  a  city  council?  Does  a  board  of  directots  for  a  bank? 

7.  Why  have  school  boards  assumed  executive  functions  more  ll 
legislative  bodies? 
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B.  !■  tlie  outeiKC  of  a  number  of  tt»adiag  committeea  a  constant  temp- 
tation to  a  board  to  emcue  executive  funcdoDsT 

B.  What  advantagea  do  you  we  would  accrue  toaboardof  educationif  it 
icfeiied  all  matten  iiiTolviiig  profcaaioDal  fuQctioni  to  the  superin- 
tendent  of  tchools,  and  refused  tA  act  on  such  except  on  hit  lecom- 
moDdatioDl 

10.  Suppose  that  the  luperintendent  of  achoolg  cannot  or  will  not  eierciae 
executive  functioni,  has  little  or  no  educational  policy,  and  a  weak  way 
td  dealing  with  administrative  questions  and  problems;  shoiJd  the 
boMid  or  its  commitbeea  assume  his  functions  and  manage  the  schools? 

11.  Should  a  boaid  ever  attempt  to  plan  a  school  building? 

U.  Have  you  ever  known  any  boards  which  divested  themselvea  of  exec- 
utive functions,  and  looked  after  the  larger  problems  of  their  work? 
What  was  the  general  result  on  the  schoob? 

IS.  Have  you  known  ol  caaes  where  boards  were  so  busy  with  the  details 
of  administration  that  they  allowed  legislation  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools  to  go  through  the  legislature  or  the  council?  What 
waa  the  nature  of  such  legitlation? 

14.  Ii  a  board  justified: — 

(a)  In  regulating  the  purchase  of  salad-dressing  (or  the  schools? 

(b)  In  dictating  the  kind  of  paper  or  pencils  which  must  be  bought? 
{e)  Id  regulating  the  supenntendent's  stationery? 

{d)  In  granting  an  interview  as  a  body  to  a  man  who  applies  tor  a 

position  as  a  school  principal? 
(«)  In  receiving  a  committee  from  a  body  of  teachers  who  wish  to 

recommend  their  principal  for  a  vacant  supervisor's  position? 
(J)  In  requiring  a  high-school  principal  to  apply  to  them  for  per- 

miadon  to  have  a  distinguished  visitor  speak  to  the  high-school 

students? 
(g)  In  ordering  the  purchase  for  the  schools  of  books  or  apparatus 

qKcified  by  them? 
If  so,  under  what  conditions  or  drcumstancea? 

15.  What  is  the  danger  of  a  man  with  an  educational  hobby  on  a  school 
board?  What  misconception  are  the  people  under  in  selecting  such  a 

10.  Is  A  board  of  education  justified,  as  is  not  infrequently  done,  in  taking 
the  ground  that  they  will  not  condder  an  applicant  for  some  important 
postkin  because  he  has  not  filed  a  formal  application? 

IT.  Some  superintendents  contend  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  all  legal 
powen  continue  to  rest  with  boards  of  education,  as  then  each 
nqaointendent  secures  such  powers  and  authority  as  he  is  able  to 
use.  What  do  you  think  of  this  argument? 

IS.  Enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  board 
memb«n  if  they  all  declined  to  deal  with  mattos  which  were  pri- 
marilf  executive,  leaving  all  such  to  its  executive  officers,  referring  oU 
persons  to  than,  and  taking  action  only  on  their  recommendations. 
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TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPOET 

I.  What  poweia  are  guarnoleed,  by  general  Ian',  to  city  superiuteodati 
of  scboob  in  your  Stale?   In  hail  a  dosea  otlier  ael«ite(l  States? 

I.  Exuxrane  the  rules  and  regulatiuns  of  the  board  of  education  in  hill  t 
dozcD  selectai  cities  to  see  in  bow  far  they  conform  to  the  pnnd[dc< 
laid  down  in  this  cbapler. 

S.  To  what  exlfat  doea  committee  control  exist  in  the  city  school  sj-stcnu 
of  your  State,  what  committees  are  provided  for,  and  how  i^gc  an 
their  powers? 

4.  Dnw  up  so  much  of  a  set  ot  rules  and  regulations  tor  the  govcnimcBl 
of  a  board  of  education  as  has  to  do  with  the  rdations  which  shouU 
exist  between  it  and  its  chief  executive  officer  in  matters  of  educatiooil 
policy  and  general  administrative  control  of  the  schools;  the  Dazaei  ind 
work  of  board  committees;  and  provide  tor  a  proper  separatioD  ttf  hf- 
illative  and  executive  functions. 

B.  Draw  up  a  plan  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  adection  of  s 
new  superintendent  of  schools. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOIS 

A  new  professioii.  As  we  look  back  over  the  three  qtur- 
tera  of  a  century  during  which  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
city  schools  has  \nxn  in  existence,  a  few  names  stand  out  I 
with  particular  prominence  aa  men  who  have  laid  —  ottea 
against  tremendous  obstacles,  often  in  conflict  and  contest 
to  the  end  of  their  careers,  and  often  by  the  sacrifice  of  mudi 
that  men  hold  dear  —  the  foundation  principles  of  the  ne*^ 
work  to  which  they  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  I>(hii| 
a  pioneer  work,  and  often  misunderstood  and  unappreciated  I 
by  those  with  whom  they  labored,  these  men  patientlj 
blazed  a  trail  for  others  to  follow.  As  a  recent  writer  has 
put  it,^  "  each  traveled  the  trail  at  his  own  gait,  with  ratiou 
and  blanket  only,  and  never  knowing,  though  caring  mudi, 
where  each  year's  tranq>iug  would  end."  Out  d  this  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of  trial,  conflict,  discussdon,  and  es- 
perimentatioD,  a  profes«on  of  school  supervision  is  at  last 
being  evolved, 

Schod  supervision  represents  a  new  profession,  and  one 
which  in  time  will  play  a  veiy  important  part  in  the  devdc^ 
ment  of  American  life.  In  pecuniary,  social,  professional, 
and  personal  rewards  it  ranks  with  the  other  learned  pro- 
fesdons,  while  the  call  for  city  school  superintendents  of  the 
right  type  is  to-day  greater  than  the  call  for  lawyers,  doctms. 
or  ministers.  The  opportunities  offered  in  this  new  pro- 
fession to  meo  of  strong  character,  broad  sympathies,  high 

'  A.  Gove,  "Hie  Trul  of  the  City  Supermteodetit,"  in  Pne.  N.  E.A. 
ISOO.  p.  US. 
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purposes,  fine  culture,  courage,  exact  traimng,  and  executive 
skill,  and  who  are  willing  to  take  the  time  and  spend  the 
energy  necessary  to  prepare  themselves  for  large  service, 
are  to-day  not  excelled  in  any  of  the  professions,  learned  or 
otherwise.  No  profession  offers  such  large  personal  re- 
wards, for  the  opportunity  of  living  one's  life  in  moulding 
other  lives,  and  in  helping  to  improve  materially  the  intel- 
lectual tone  and  moral  character  of  a  commumty.  offers  a 
personal  reward  that  makes  a  peculioriy  strong  appeal  to 
certain  fine  types  of  men  and  women.^ 

Inqiortance  of  this  offidaL  Potentially,  at  least,  the  most 
fanportant  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  people  of  any  mu- 
nicipality to-day  is  the  person  who  directs  the  organization 
uid  administratioQ  of  its  school  system,  and  who  supervises 
the  instruction  given  therein.  Actually,  the  condition  fre- 
quently is  otherwise,  but  where  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  of  the  type  he  slyiuld  be  he  *  renders  a  service  the  impor- 
tance of  which,  in  tenns  of  diaracter  and  future  dtizensh^. 


>  Hie  peeuDiary  rewarda  may  be  men  from  the  following  ■! 


•TOBge  nkries  lor  1919-13,  taken  from  the  report  on  teachera'  lalArieg, 
pnpaied  by  the  National  Education  Anociatioii,  and  inued  by  the  U.S. 
BurcMi  of  Education  (Bulletin  no.  16,  191i).  The  roaximum  salary  u 
hi^MT  DOW  in  some  of  the  groupi.  In  many  dtiea  the  superintendent  of 
mIiooIi  U  the  hi^ieit  paid  official  in  t^  dty. 


Simrfn^ 
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*  Here,  as  eiaewliere  ihrou^Mut  this  book,  the  maaculine  form  ia  lued, 
a«l  for  the  smple  reason  that  neariy  all  of  our  dty  auperiutendeuti  are 
aai*  mwt  ii  Mid,  bow«TCr,  la  equally  q^ilicable  to  women. 
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is  not  approached  by  that  of  any  other  o£Bcial  in  the  employ 
of  a  municipality.  In  popular  estimation  the  nu^or,  the 
president  of  the  dty  council,  the  chief  of  police,  or  the  head 
of  the  fire  department  may  occupy  more  important  posi- 
tions, but  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  services  of  a 
capable  and  energetic  superintendent  of  schools  transcends 
in  importance  any  of  these. 

What  the  schools  are  in  organisation,  administration,  in- 
struction, spirit,  and  purpose,  and  the  position  wtuch  they 
occupy  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  they  are  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  actions,  labors,  manliness,  courage,  clear  vision, 
and  common  sense  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  About 
him  and  his  work  the  schools  revolve,  and  it  is  largely  he  who 
makes  or  mars  the  system.  What  he  is,  the  schools,  under 
proper  administrative  conditions,  become;  what  he  is  not, 
they  often  plainly  show. 

Large  duties  of  the  office.  His  is  the  central  office  in  the 
school  ^stem,  up  to  which  and  down  from  which  authority, 
direction,  and  inspiration  flow.  He  is  the  organizer  and 
director  of  the  work  of  the  schools  in  all  of  their  different 
phases,  and  the  representative  of  the  schools  and  all  for 
which  the  schools  stand  before  the  people  of  the  community. 
He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  board,  and  also  its 
eyes,  and  ears,  and  brains.  He  b  the  supervisor  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  and  also  the  leader,  adviaer,  inspirer, 
and  friend  of  the  teachers,  and  between  them  and  the  board 
of  education  he  must,  at  times,  interpose  as  an  arbiter. 
Amid  all  of  his  various  duties,  however,  the  interests  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  must  be  his  chief  care,  and  the  larger 
educational  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole  he  must 
constantly  keep  in  mind. 

The  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  modem  city, 
if  properly  filled,  is  a  full  man's  job,  and  calls  for  the  best 
that  is  in  a  strong,  capable,  well-trained,  and  mature  man. 
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It  b  a  positiot)  for  which  a  young  man  oitgbt  to  be  willing 
to  spend  many  years  in  hard  and  painstaking  preparation. 
To  be  able  to  obtain  a  small  superin  tendency  at  thirty,  and  a 
large  and  important  position  at  forty,  b  about  what  a  young 
man  deairiog  to  prepare  for  the  work  should  be  content  to 
expecL  It  is  a  position  for  which  years  of  careful  prepara- 
tion ^ould  be  made,  and,  given  equal  native  ability,  the 
more  careful  has  been  the  preparation  the  hirger  is  likely  to 
be  the  ultimate  success. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  at  this  point,  to  turn 
from  the  problems  of  schocJ  administration  proper  and  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  a  description  of  the 
ptofessioQal  preparation  which  a  young  man,  desiring  to 
pr^>are  for  school  superintendency  work,  should  make  to- 
day; the  type  of  professional  experience  he  should  acquire; 
and  the  kind  of  posoual  qualities  he  ought  to  expect  to  bring 
to  the  work.  The  following  may  be  taken  to  represent  a 
minimum  profesdoual  preparation,  if  any  large  future  suc- 
cess is  to  be  expected. 

Sducation  and  training.  In  the  first  place  a  good  college 
education  may  be  considered  as  an  absolute  essential  for 
future  work,  and  at  least  a  year  of  graduate  study,  doing 
advanced  work  in  the  study  of  educational  problems,  is 
practically  a  necessity  now.  Men  of  Urge  grasp  and  ability 
should  not  stop  here,  but,  after  a  few  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience, should  go  on  and  obtain  their  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  prebminaiy  preparation  is  perhaps 
less  important  than  that  it  should  be  good,  and  that  it 
should  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  the  student,  awaken 
worthy  ambitions,  and  stimulate  the  development  of  a  high 
ideal  of  service.  The  preparation  should  be  broad,  and 
should  eariy  open  up  to  the  student  permanent  interests  in 
fields  of  mufflc  and  art,  literature,  history,  science,  and 
human  welfare.    These  he  needs  for  breadth  and  under- 
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standing.  His  future  success  as  the  head  of  a  school  system 
will  to  a  rather  large  degree  depend  upon  his  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  scientific  and  industrial  world  about 
him,  his  broad  human  sympathies,  and  his  ability  to  meet 
people  of  culture  and  refinement  on  their  own  plane. 

In  addition  to  this  preliminary  and  general  preparation 
the  student  needs  to  superimpose  a  technical  preparation  in 
educational  theory,  and  a  practical  preparation  in  actual 
school  practice.  As  early  as  the  sophomore  year,  certainly 
not  later  than  the  junior,  a  brief  introductory  course  on  the 
place,  purpose,  and  nature  of  pubUc  education,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  educational  theory  can  be  taken  with  advantage. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  years  this  should  be  followed  with 
courses  which  give  a  good  general  introduction  to  the  differ- 
ent fields  of  educational  theory,  history,  administration,  and 
practice.  The  graduate  year  should  be  devoted  largely  to 
advanced  courses,  and  to  the  careful  working-out  of  some 
special  problem  in  educational  theory  or  practice.  What  is 
desired  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  different  fields  and  to 
the  literature  of  education,  and  some  practice  in  the  methods 
by  which  educational  problems  are  solved. 

The  years  of  apprenticeship.  All  of  this  is  merely  prelim- 
inary, however.  On  top  of  this  the  candidate  must  now 
spend  his  apprenticeship  and  period  of  preliminary  practice 
in  his  profession.^  The  five  or  six  years  which  he  now  spends 
in  teaching  or  in  serving  as  a  school  principal  ought  to  be 
years  when  he  more  than  doubles  the  effectiveness  of  his 
general  and  professional  collegiate  preparation.  If  necessaiy 
to  avoid  falling  into  a  rut,  or  getting  a  poor  or  one-sided  ex- 
perience, he  should  move  about  during  this  period.  H  salaiy 

^  This  period  of  apprenticeship,  which  we  may  assume  to  be  spent  in  a 
school  piincipalship»  involves  the  mastery  of  most  of  the  details  of  school 
organization  and  administration  as  applied  to  a  single  school.  This  woric 
will  form  the  subject-matter  of  another  book  of  this  series,  on  The  Oryont- 
sahbn  and  Administration  of  a  School, 
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<Ioes  not  seem  large  enough  to  cover  both  married  life  and 
stud]',  he  should  for  a  time  resolutdy  put  marriage  aade. 

Duiing  these  years  he  should  save  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible  for  careful  reading  and  study  along  the  lines  of  his 
future  professioi).  Above  all,  diuing  these  years,  be  should 
gradually  crystallize  for  himself  a  working  educational  phi- 
loacq>hy,  to  guide  him  in  his  future  work  and  to  vitalize  all  of 
his  later  procedure.  He  must  seize  intelligent  hold  of  the 
conception  tliat  education  stands  for  the  higher  evolution 
of  both  the  individual  and  the  race,  and  must  relegate 
to  their  pnpet  place  in  the  educational  scheme  aU  of  the 
details  of  organization,  administration,  and  instruction. 
Without  such  a  guiding  conception  administrative  work 
soon  becomes  dull  and  fruitless  routine. 

Leaimng  and  working.  He  should  now  accumulate  a  good 
working  library  along  the  line  of  his  major  interests.  He 
should  keep  closely  in  touch,  too,  with  all  advancements  and 
inqwrtant  e:q>eriments  in  his  field,  and  with  what  other 
workers  else^ere  are  doing.  He  should  welcome  new  schod 
tasks,  making  himself  as  profesdonally  useful  as  possible, 
and  taking  a  deep  personal  satisfaction  in  doing  difficult 
things.  He  should  give  himself  good  practice  in  developing 
an  ability  to  speak  well  and  easily,  and  to  write  clearly  and 
convin<nngly.  He  should  mix  some  with  practical  men  of 
affairs,  from  whom  he  can  learn  much  that  will  be  very 
useful  to  him  later  on.  If  the  opportunity  offers  to  join  a  dis- 
cussion club,  especially  if  composed  of  men  older  and  more 
mature  than  himself,  he  should  embrace  the  chance.  He  may 
even  lead  in  the  formation  of  such  a  club  himself.  He 
should  read  biography,  and  study  and  try  to  imitate  the  best 
traits  of  the  successful  men  he  has  come  to  know,  both  in 
literature  and  reaLUfe.  Often  some  old  doctor,  or  banker,  or 
lawyer  in  the  community  wilt  prove  worthy  of  some  close 
personal  study. 
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He  should,  during  this  period,  keep  himself  free  from  all 
practices,  entanglements,  dubs,  and  especially  local  social 
obligations,  which  are  wasteful  of  time  and  energy  and  have 
in  them  little  that  is  of  permanent  profit.  He  must,  during 
these  years,  willingly  accept  work  and  burdens  which  lead 
toward  his  desired  goal,  and  resolutely  reject  those  whidi 
do  not.  He  should  know  and  remember  that  the  habit 
of  hard  and  faithful  work  is  one  that  is  established  but 
slowly,  that  it  requires  close  watching  of  one's  pole  star  to 
establish  it,  and  that  it  is  not  fully  established  in  most  men 
until  they  are  somewhere  near  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ol 
age.  He  should  also  know  and  remember  that  it  takes  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  hard  and  faithful  work  to  get 
ready  to  do  something  really  large  in  life. 

Rightly  used,  a  half-dozen  years  after  graduation  can  be 
spent,  with  great  future  advantage,  in  subordinate  positions 
in  the  practical  field. 

Dangerous  pitfalls.  It  is  during  these  years,  however,  that 
many  a  promising  young  man  goes  to  pieces,  so  far  as  any 
large  later  usefulness  in  educational  work  is  concerned.  BSs 
college  training  gave  him  some  feeling  of  mastery;  he  was 
trained  there  to  do  difficult  things  with  some  ease.  When  he 
goes  to  some  smaller  community  he  soon  finds  it  unnecessaiy 
to  work  as  he  has  done  before.  He  also  lacks  the  constant 
stimulus  to  sustained  effort.  Excepting  a  few  lawyers  and  a 
few  doctors,  he  is  already  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  the 
small  city.  His  position,  perhaps  a  principalship,  gives  him 
at  once  a  special  standing  in  the  community.  TTie  people 
naturally  look  up  to  him  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
training  and  importance.  On  the  streets  the  men  call  him 
"  Professor,"  and  pretty  grade  teachers  and  women  with 
marriageable  daughters  seek  him  out,  and  flatter  his  van- 
ity. His  daily  work  in  superintending  women  and  children, 
who  usually  accept  his  pronouncements  as  law»  perhi^ 
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gives  him  an  added  importaace  in  his  own  ^es.  The  preri- 
deniy  of  societiea  or  clubs  adds  further  to  his  local  impor- 
tance. 

He  soon  finds,  when  he  speaks  to  mother's  meetings  and 
at  church  affairs,  and  often  even  to  fellow  teachers,  that  he 
does  not  need  to  think  carefully  or  to  have  anything  of  real 
value  to  say.  He  begins  to  feel  his  local  importance;  he 
begins  to  take  life  easily  at  least  twenty  years  before  he 
has  earned  the  right;  be  ceases  to  read  and  study  the  prob- 
lems of  his  woric;  he  falls  in  with  the  local  social  life;  and 
he  gradually  loses  sight  of  the  more  distant  goal  be  once 
set  out  to  reach.  Spoiled  by  too  ea^,  too  small,  and  too 
early  successes,  in  a  decade  or  less  his  possible  usefulness 
for  latge  work  elsewhere  has  about  reached  the  vanishing 
point. 

Penonal  quaHticB  oeceBsaiy.  While  good  training  and  ex- 
perience are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  man  who 
wishes  to  prepare  for  educational  leadership,  certain  per- 
sonal qualities  must  be  added  to  both  if  any  large  success  is 
to  be  adieved.  The  man  who  would  be  a  sup>erintendeiit  of 
•chocds  —  the  educational  leader  of  a  city  —  must  be  dean, 
botb  in  person  and  mind;  he  must  be  temperate,  both  in 
qwech  and  act;  he  must  be  honest  and  square,  and  able  to 
look  men  straight  in  the  eye;  and  he  must  be  possessed  of  a 
high  sense  of  personal  honor.  He  needs  a  good  time-sense  to 
enable  him  to  save  time  and  to  transact  business  with  dis- 
patch, and  a  good  sense  of  proportion  to  enable  him  to  see 
things  in  their  proper  place  and  relationship.  He  must  have 
the  manners  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  without  being 
flabby  or  weak.  He  must  not  be  affected  by  a  desire  to  stand 
in  the  community  limelight,  or  to  talk  unnecessarily  about 
his  own  accomplishments.  He  must  avoid  oracularism,  the 
solemnity  and  dignity  of  an  owl,  and  the  not  uncommon 
tcndeDcytoUydownthelaw.  AgoodBenaeot\uuniait^>^\)« 
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found  «  means  of  saving  grace  here,  and  will  many  times 
keep  him  from  taJdng  him«elf  too  seriously. 

He  must  be  alert,  and  able  to  get  things  done.  This  de- 
mands a  good  miderstanding  of  common  human  nature, 
some  personal  force,  and  some  goiuine  political  skill.  He 
must  know  when  and  bow  to  speak,  but  especially  when  and 
'  how  to  keep  silent.  He  must  know  when  and  how  to  take 
the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  whea  not  to  tell  what  he 
deaies  or  intends  to  do.  He  must  know  how  to  accept  suc- 
cess without  vainglory,  and  defeat  without  being  embittered. 
He  must  keep  a  level  head,  so  as  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
some  new  community  enthufflasm,  by  some  clever  politkaJ 
trick,  or  by  the  great  discovery  of  some  wild-eyed  reformer. 
He  must,  by  all  means,  avoid  developing  a  "  grouch  "  over 
the  situation  which  confronts  him,  for  a  man  with  that  atti- 
tude of  mind  never  inspires  confidence,  and  is  always  rda- 
tively  ineffective. 

The  qualities  at  leadersh^.  He  must  leiim  to  lead  by  rea- 
son of  his  larger  knowledge  and  hia  contagious  enthusiasm, 
rather  than  to  drive  by  reason  of  his  superior  power.  The 
powers  and  prerogatives  which  are  guaranteed  him  by  law  be 
must  know  how  to  use  wisely,  and  he  should  be  able  to  win 
new  powers  and  prerogatives  from  the  board  largely  by  rea- 
son of  his  ability  to  use  them  well.  He  must  constantly  re- 
member that  be  r^reaents  the  whole  community  and  not 
ai^  part  or  fraction  of  it,  and  he  must  deal  equal  justice  to 
all.  As  the  representative  of  the  whole  conmiunity  he  will 
be  wise  not  to  ally  himself  at  all  dosety  with  any  faction,  or 
diviaon,  or  party  in  it. 

He  must,  out  of  his  larger  knowledge,  see  clearly  vbat  are 
the  attmnable  goals  of  the  school  system,  and  how  best  and 
how  fast  to  attempt  to  reach  them.  From  his  larger  knoiri- 
edge,  too,  he  must  frequently  reach  up  out  of  the  routine  t£ 
sdiool  suporimon  and  executive  duties  into  the  hi^er  levds 
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fA  educational  statesmaoahip.  As  a  statesman,  too,  he  must 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  time  and  opportunity  to 
cany  his  educational  policy  into  effect. 

By  conferences,  public  and  private,  with  leading  citizens; 
by  talks  to  parents  at  meetings  at  the  schools;  by  taking  the 
leaden  among  the  teachers  into  his  confidence;  by  dealing 
frankly  and  honestly  with  the  press  and  the  public;  by  bis 
own  written  and  spoken  word,  especially  in  his  annual 
printed  reports,  and  by  inciting  others  to  write  and  speak; 
and  by  tact  and  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the  members  of 
his  bcMrd,  he  must  tiy  to  develop  such  a  public  opinion  that 
the  recommendations  which  he  makes  will  go  through  with- 
out serious  opposition,  and  be  readily  accepted  by  the  people 
of  the  immunity.  He  must  remember,  though,  that  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day;  that  it  ta^  a  long  period  of  educa* 
tton  to  accomplish  any  really  fundamental  reform;  and  that 
it  is  usually  not  necessary  to  rush  in^>o^tant  matters  to  an 
immediate  consideration. 

It  is  now  that  the  value  of  the  long  years  of  careful  pr^a- 
ration  becomes  apparent.  It  b  often  said  that  only  the  man 
who  is  master  of  his  calling,  who  overruns  its  mere  outlines 
and  knows  more  about  the  details  of  his  work  than  any  one 
dse  with  whom  he  must  work,  is  safe.  Out  of  his  large  knoi^- 
edge  of  the  details  and  processes  of  school  work,  gained  in  the 
years  of  apprenticeship  in  his  calling,  and  out  of  the  guid' 
ing  educational  philosophy  which  he  has  slowly  built  up  for 
himself,  he  can  see  aids  among  the  means  and  hope  amid 
the  discouragements,  and  be  able  to  steer  such  a  course 
amid  the  obstacles  and  trials  and  misunderstandings  of 
city  school  control  as  will  bring  a  well-thought-out  educa- 
tional policy  slowly  but  surely  into  reality.  To  such  a  man 
larger  and  larger  opportunities  beep  constantly  opening  up 
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QDESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Ii  the  sUtemeat  that  the  auperiateDdeut  at  city  schools  is,  potentially, 
if  ftot  actually,  the  moat  important  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  pTOjje 
o(  a  njunicipality,  one  that  can  be  defended?  llliutrate  it. 

(.  Dliutrate  the  atatcment  that  around  the  superintendent  the  schooli 
revolve,  and  it  in  be  who  makes  or  mars  the  system. 

8.  Are  the  ages  at  wbich  important  superintendendes  may  be  expiected 
materially  different  from  the  age  at  which  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  enginea 
begins  to  achieve  large  aucceas  in  his  profession? 

4.  Why  are  breadth  uf  knowledge,  human  sympathy,  and  gentlemanly 
initincts  so  important  in  a  superintendent  of  schools? 

5.  WoiUd  you  say  that  a  good  working  educational  philosophy  is  a  founda- 
tion atone  for  successful  administrative  work?  Illustrate.  Wliy  is  ad- 
ministrative work  likely  soon  to  become  dull  and  fruitless  routine  with- 
out Buch?  niuatrate. 

6.  Diuing  the  prindpalship  or  practical- training  period,  would  you  ad- 
vise a  young  man :  (a)  To  join  an  E^lks  lodge  or  other  fraternal  ordcrT 
(t)  To  accept  the  presidency  of  a  cunent-evenls  club?  (c)  To  accept 
the  secretaryship  of  a  local  historical  society?  Why? 

7.  What  would  be  a  good  rule  for  a  young  man  to  tnidce  regarding  speak- 

ing in  public? 

8.  What  is  the  importance  to  an  executive  of  (a)  a  good  time-ienseT 
(fr)  a  good  sense  of  proportion?  (e)  a  good  sense  of  humor? 

0.  Illustrate  what  you  understand  to  be  meant  by  the  statement  that  the 

aiqwrintendent  represents  the  whole  commuiuty,  and  hence  should  oat 

ally  himself  at  all  elosely  with  any  faction  or  division  or  party  in  it 

10.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  meant  by  educational  st&teaniaiuhip? 

Illustrate. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THBEEFOLD  NATURE  OF  THE  SUPEBE4TENDENT^ 
WORK 

Three  types  of  srarice.  In  some  of  our  cities  the  superin- 
tendent began  largely  as  a  teacher  and  a  leader  of  teachers, 
and  such  continues  to  be  a  more  or  less  important  part  of  his 
work.  In  other  citks,  and  moat  commonly,  he  began  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board  of  educatitm,  and  such  in  some 
places  he  stiU  remains.  A  later  development,  but  without 
dropping  these  earlier  functions,  has  been  his  evolution  from 
a  teacher  and  an  ocecutive  into  an  organizer  and  a  directed 
tor  the  schools. 

All  three  of  these  phases  of  the  superintmdent's  work  exist 
in  every  city,  large  or  small,  though  in  somewhat  differing 
proportions  in  different  cities.  Under  the  first  we  speak  of 
him  as  a  supervisor,  under  the  second  as  an  executive  and 
an  administrator,  and  under  the  third  as  an  organizer  and  a 
formulator  and  director  of  an  educational  policy.  The  last 
easily  rises  into  educational  statesmanship,  and  may  devdop 
into  statesmanship  of  a  high  order. 

The  smaller  the  school  system  the  more  the  duties  of  a 
supervisor  and  leader  of  teachers  are  prominent,  yet  even  in 
s  small  city  school  system  a  superintendent  should  have  be- 
fore him  a  dearly  defined  educational  policy  for  the  com- 
munity, which  he  works  slowly  to  bring  into  realization.'  As 

>  "If  theauperintendentu  not  known  outside  of  the  sduMrfboiuci,  mock 
d  the  influence  he  should  exert  in  the  comniunitj'  u  lost.  He  ooght  to  be 
•  hkdv,  or  at  least  one  of  the  le&ders  of  thought  in  his  communitr,  utd  » 
'  ET  of  pubUc  opinion."  C.E.  Gorton,  in  Proeeedingi  of  Nation^  Eimt»- 
■  -  n,  leOO.  p.  889. 
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the  school  system  grows,  or  as  the  superintMident  goes  to 
larger  cities  to  work,  the  executive  functions  are  likely  to 
crowd  in  upon  him  and  absorb  much  of  his  time.  These  are 
so  easy  to  take  up  aod  so  hard  to  drop  that  he  must  always 
watch  that  mere  executive  duties  do  not  monopolize  too 
large  a  share  of  his  time  and  energy.  In  the  larger  school 
j^stems  the  supervisory  aspects  pass  lai^ly  to  subordinates, 
while  the  larger  problems  of  organization,  adminiatrstion, 
and  policy  come  to  absorb  most  of  the  superintendent's  time 
and  effort. 

Time  for  the  larger  problems.  Often  the  larger  success  of 
a  superintendent  will  lie  in  his  not  trying  to  do  too  much 
at  any  one  thing.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  a 
superintendent  is  worth  most  to  a  city  when  he  keeps  himself 
most  free  from  detul  work  or  routine  service  of  any  kind,  and 
saves  his  Ume  and  energy  for  thinking  and  advising  on  the 
larger  problems  of  the  oi^auization  and  administration  of 
the  schools.  The  modem  superintendent  must  be  more  than 
a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  more  than  merely  the  executive 
(^cer  of  the  board  of  education.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
affurs,  possessed  of  good  common  and  business  sense,  and 
good  at  getting  woric  out  of  other  people,  but  keeping  him- 
sdf  as  free  as  possible  from  routine  service  so  as  to  have  time 
to  tibaerve,  to  study,  to  think,  to  plan,  to  advise,  to  guide. 
and  to  lead.  Large  knowledge,  broad  sympathies,  a  cleariy 
conceived  educational  policy,  patience,  perseverance,  fore- 
s^t,  sound  judgment,  good  perEpective,  and  executive 
power  are  the  qualities  now  in  demand  in  any  <nty  where  the 
problems  are  large  enough  to  demand  the  full  time  of  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  To  keep  free  time  for  this  larger 
thi"l""e  is  one  of  the  marks  of  professional  grasp  and  of 
executive  skill. 

LoM  of  balance  and  perspective.  To  keep  this  balance 
in  his  work  and  perspective  on  his  problems  seems  to  be  one 
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of  the  greatest  difficulties  superintendents  have  to  contend 
witli.  On  ttU  sides  one  sees  superintendents  who  have  lost 
all  balance  in  their  work,  and  who,  as  a  result,  do  much  less 
thinlfing  on  the  larger  problems  of  the  schools  than  th^ 
should. 

Superintendent  A,  for  example,  spends  so  much  time  on 
his  mail  and  on  school  statistics  that  he  really  gets  little  else 
d<me;  Superintendent  B  is  so  occupied  with  bills  and  sup- 
plies, and  the  general  routine  work  of  a  buuness  clerk,  thtt 
he  can  scarcely  find  time  to  think;  Superintendent  C  has 
become  virtually  a  superintendent  of  buildings,  and  the  edu- 
cational aspect  of  his  school  system  has  been  lost  si^t  of; 
Superintendent  D  is  so  much  a  teacher  of  teachers  that  he 
has  taken  over  many  of  the  functions  of  the  school  principals, 
and  neglects  the  board  and  its  problems,  with  the  result  that 
they  run  the  schoob  and  he  has  but  little  authority  in  any 
matter;  Superintendent  E  spends  so  much  time  on  the  board 
and  the  politicians  that  he  is  seldom  seen  in  the  schods; 
while  Superintendent  F  has  become  a  mere  derk  for  the 
board  of  education,  running  its  errands  and  executing  its 
decrees,  and  has  lost  sight  both  of  his  teachers  and  of  the 
larger  problems  of  the  community  which  supports  the 
schools. 

Any  such  one-sided  development  of  a  superintendent  de- 
prives the  dty  employing  him  of  the  largest  services;  inevi- 
tably results  in  an  inferior  grade  of  educational  work  and  a 
lowered  tone  in  the  whole  school  system;  and  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  change  in  superintendent  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  concerned.  Between  the  three 
aspects  of  his  work  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  must 
strive  to  preserve  a  proper  balance.  At  times  he  must  be  a 
supervisor,  or  a  teacher  of  teachers;  at  other  times  he  must 
be  an  oecutive  of  the  board  of  education;  and  at  still  other 
tinw»i  he  must  be  an  organizer  and  a  leader. 
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Let  us  now  consider  this  threefold  nature  of  the  superin- 
iodent's  work,  doing  so  in  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  devel- 
3inent. 

i.  The  auperintenderU  as  an  organizer 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  new  superintendent  should  be 
>  make,  as  it  were,  a  hasty  mental  survey  of  the  schoob  and 
le  community  he  is  to  serve,  to  discover  their  peculiar  edu- 
itional  needs,  and  to  see  bow  fully  the  school  system  in 
dstence  ministers  to  these  needs.  Out  of  such  a  survey,  and 
Lit  of  bis  knowledge  and  experience,  he  must  then  plan  a 
lOre  or  less  definite  educational  policy  to  be  followed  in  the 
[{ministration  and  development  of  the  schools.  The  details 
t  tbis  poUcy  be  may  find  it  wise  to  keep  to  himself,  and  be 
lay  need  to  change  it  from  time  to  time. 

A  poli^  for  development.  Such  a  policy  of  development 
lay  include  many  things,  —  the  school  plant,  the  courses  of 
:udy,  new  types  of  schools  or  instruction  to  be  provided,  the 
ossification  of  pupils,  textbooks,  apparatus,  and  supplies, 
le  wcffk  of  teachers  or  principals,  the  selection  and  pay  of 
icb,  playgrounds,  pubhc  school  extension,  and  the  general 
lucational  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  administration  of 
le  school  system.  In  all  such  matters  the  superintendent 
lould  take  the  initiative,  and  he  must  use  his  best  judgment 
I  to  what  points  to  press  and  what  ones  to  hold  in  abeyance 
ir  more  propitious  days. 

He  will  be  wise,  too,  if  he  unfolds  the  details  of  his  policy 
» bis  board  and  to  the  people  only  about  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
:  comprehended  and  approved.  For  many  of  bis  more 
iqwrtant  ideas  and  plans  a  period  of  education  of  both  his 
Mwd  and  the  community  must  be  expected  and  provided 
IT.  and  tbe  more  carefully  this  is  done  the  less  will  be  the 
iction  occanoned  when  the  proposal  is  made  or  the  plan 
lined  into  effect.   To  neglect  this  in^Kirtant  part  of  the 
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process  may  result  in  the  defeat  of  mai^  m^torious  and 
progressive  proposals.  To  merely  think  out  what  is  needed 
and  then  send  a  written  communication  to  the  board  re- 
questing such  a  measure  often  shows  relatively  poor  organ- 
i^ng  skill  in  important  matters,  and  is  very  likely  to  result  in 
a  refusal  to  grant  the  request.  Persistence  in  such  a  course  'a 
likely  to  develop  a  habit  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  refusing 
the  superintendent's  requests,  and  such  a  habit  is  not  good 
either  for  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  or  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools  under  his  control. 

Educating  a  board.  The  writer  once  asked  a  superintaid- 
ent  who  had  held  his  position  for  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  who  was  noted  for  his  ability  to  cany  his  board  d 
education  with  him,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  fine  contn^ 
His  answer  can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
following  sketch,  wbidi  he  drew  on  a  piece  of  paper  as  be 
answered. 


no.  11.    ILLUBTRATIHO  THK  PKOGESS  OV  KDnCATOia  A  BOHOOL  BOABD 

I  spend  much  time  [said  he]  ia  familiarizing  my  board  with  the 
needs  of  the  schools,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
desire  to  make.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  taking  board 
vritli  me  for  a  day  in  the  schools,  sometimes  it  is  done  over  a  diniMr 
table,  and  sometimes  it  is  done  by  a  quiet  personal  talk  at  theit 
places  of  busineas  ot  at  my  office.  Members  are  thus  made  cogdi- 
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ant  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  uid  of  the  reaaona  for  action  before 
:  make  a  formal  recommendation  to  the  board  as  a  body.  Through 
ny  anniud  printed  reports,  too,  I  try  to  educate  both  the  board 
md  the  people,  so  that  new  measures,  when  i^iproved,  do  not  seem 
lo  very  new  to  the  community. 

Let  ua  assume  now  [he  continued]  that  the  general  level  of  my 
>oard  of  education,  in  its  conception  of  what  the  school  system 
hould  do  and  be,  is  represented  by  the  level  A.  My  conception  at 
his  same  time  is  represented  by  the  level  B. 

Now,  if  I  aalced  them  to  move  at  once  up  to  my  level,  they  not 
mly  would  not  do  it,  but  it  might  awaken  suspicions  in  their  minds 
IS  to  the  soundness  of  my  judgment  and  as  to  where  I  was  leading 

I  accordingly  b^ln  a  process  of  education,  at  first  to  get  them  to 
DOve  to  the  level  B,  but  plainly  tell  them  that,  if  they  do,  they 
nust  be  prepared  to  move  almost  at  once  to  C,  which  follows  aa 
L  natural  corollary  of  the  move  to  B.  I  also  tell  them  plainly  that 
t  will  cost  about  so  much,  and  show  them  that  our  finances  will 
ifford  it.  The  board  considers  the  proposal  reasonable  and  proper, 
md  before  long  ^proves  of  my  recommendation  in  the  matter, 
ifot  only  do  they  approve  of  it  but,  thoroughly  understanding  it, 
hey  defend  it  for  me  before  the  public,  if  defense  should  become 


I  now  let  them  alone  for  a  while,  because  the  step  to  the  next 
evtA,  D,  is  something  of  an  advance,  and  requires  a  reasonably  long 
leriod  of  education.  Still  more,  as  E  and  F  follow  as  natural  corot- 
aiies  after  D,  I  really  have  to  educate  them  up  nearly  to  P  before 
inqxtsing  D.  In  course  of  time,  however,  I  get  D,  together  with 
EandF. 

About  this  time  an  election  comes  along,  and  half  my  board  ia 
Jew.  The  general  average  conception  of  the  board  is  now  back  at 
0  or  C.  Some,  even,  do  not  understand  up  to  A.  This  is  of  course 
lo  time  to  propose  new  things,  so  the  older  members  of  my  board 
tod  I  start  in  on  a  process  of  educating  up  the  new  ones  to  the  aver- 
kge  level  we  had  attained  before  they  came  among  ua.  In  time, 
lowever,  they  come  to  understand,  the  level  F  is  restored  once 
nore,  and  it  soon  seems  possible  to  make  the  short  advance  to  G. 
i  little  later,  seeing  that  this  was  accepted  by  the  people  in  good 
|>irit.  we  make  the  next  step  to  U. 

Tiua  whole  process  from  A  to  U  may  have  taken  a  number  of 
rcan,  —  say  three,  or  four,  or  five.  But  now  my  ideas  as  to  what 
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the  schools  ought  to  do  and  to  be  have  advanced  to  O,  and  I  now  aee 
the  need  of  more  education  and  larger  leadership.  And  so  the 
process  goes  on  and  on,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  through  all  time. 

In^nrtance  of  such  service.  It  is  by  means  of  such  c&ref  ul 
work  as  this  that  the  superintendent  must  show  his  skill  as 
an  organizer  and  director  of  the  educational  affairs  of  a  city.' 
It  is  primarily  the  business  of  a  superintendent  to  think  and 
to  propose,  and  primarily  the  business  of  a  board  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  proposals.  A  wise  superintendent  will  wel- 
come and  value  the  honest  criticism  of  the  broad-minded 
members  of  the  board  with  which  he  is  associated.  These 
mea  see  the  proposal  much  as  the  community  will  see  it,  and 
often  from  quite  a  different  angle  from  that  at  which  the 
superintendent  views  it.  A  board  can  be  of  real  service  here 
in  pointing  out  errors  in  policies  and  mistakes  in  judgment, 
and  if  the  supennteodent  can  answer  their  objections  and 
thoroughly  convince  them  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  what  he  proposes,  he  has  secured  able  advocates  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  public  later  on. 

Such  work  requires  time,  the  results  are  often  discourag- 
ingly  slow  in  coming,  but  it  is  fruitful  service  when  dealing 
with  the  representatives  of  the  public.  It  is  in  such  work  that 
a  superintendent  of  schools  often  renders  hb  most  useful 
service  to  a  community,  and  the  importance  of  eliminating 
routine  work  and  of  keeping  time  free  for  observing  and 
thinking  can  hardly  be  over -emphasized  in  speaking  to 

'  "Asdiietadmioiatratorof  theaystem,  the  superintendeDt  bas  a  policy, 
or  a  general  plan  of  adminiatration.  There  [s  something  to  be  accomplished : 
there  must  be  careful,  ncll-formulated  plans  (or  its  accomplishment.  These  • 
are  not  simply  present-tense  plans  but  rather  a  policy  which  looks  far 
into  the  future,  regardless  of  the  short  tenure  of  his  caotsct.  He  mod 
plan  as  though  for  a  life-tenure:  it  is  oaly  by  means  of  such  pUiu  that  he  can 
avoid  time  service.  He  has  in  his  mind's  eye  the  growth  and  dcrdc^iDMOt 
of  Eve  years,  of  ten  years,  of  subst-inti-il  prop'ess;  an  ideal,  if  you  [rfeue, 
toward  which  he  strives;  an  idea!  which  year  by  year  is  to  become  school 
life  and  school  atmosphere."  (Superintendent  M.  G.  Clark,  in  P 
ofNoHonal  Education  Aaiocialion,  1913,  p.  304.) 
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young  men  about  to  go  into  the  work.  If  the  superintendent 
b  to  render  valuable  service  as  an  organizer  and  director  for 
a  school  system,  he  must  develop  and  slowly  carry  out  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  constructive  policy  for  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  conditions  in  the  community  he  serves. 

£.  The  tuperifUetideni  as  executive 
As  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  education  and  the 
chief  executive  of  the  school  system,  the  superintendent 
pl^s  a  somewhat  different  rdle.  Both  by  the  law  and  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  he  has  little  authority, 
except  in  matters  in  which  the  board  has  seen  fit  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  him,  yet  he  will  not  be  of  much  force  as  a 
superintendent  unless  he  can  come  to  exercise  rather  large 
powers.' 

Proper  personal  and  official  relations.  The  relations  of  the 
superintendent  with  the  board  and  ita  committees  call  tor 
alertness,  diplomacy,  respect  for  authority,  good  judgment, 
practical  business  sense,  frankness  combined  with  courte^, 
and  courage  and  conviction  at  times  when  courage  and  con- 
viction are  the  proper  characteristics  to  exhibit.  At  differ- 
ent times  he  will  be  director,  advisor,  petitioner,  and  serv- 
itor.  He  will  obtain  little  power  for  any  length  of  time  by 

>  "Hie  lupenntendent  U  the  executive  agent  of  the  school  committee, 
choBcn  to  see  th^t  their  decisioiu  are  carried  out  and  that  the  school  mo- 
chine  runs  smoothly  knd  effectively ;  but.  if  be  is  worthy  of  confidence,  he 
will  find  hia  greatest  opportunity  in  guiding  by  hb  advice  the  counsels  of 
the  Kbool  committee.  This  inSuence  on  the  school  policy  of  a  conmiunity 
IB  what  makes  him  an  important  official  and  differentiates  him  from  a  mere 
dcrk.  He  ahould  not  be  officious,  neither  should  he  be  afmid  to  give  his 
(qnnion:  he  should  not  attempt  to  overawe  his  employers,  but  he  should 
realiie  that  they  expect  him  to  advocate  the  best  things.  He  should  keep 
the  committee  informed  on  all  matters,  reahzing  that  the  more  complete 
hia  influence  the  greater  will  be  the  power  lodged  in  him.  A  school  com- 
mittee will  usually  allow  a  worthy  superiDteDdent  to  do  almost  anything  he 
•riabes,  provided  he  first  aski  tiieir  permission, "  (C.  A.  Brodeur  [see  ref- 
erencea).  p.  SOS.) 
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driving,  nor  will  he  obtain  much  if  any  power  by  sittuig  still  ' 
and  looking  down  his  nose.  The  public  admires  courage  and 
finnneas,  when  the  grounds  for  such  are  good,  but  even  more 
it  dislikes  mere  aggressiveness  and  an  arbitrary  assumption 
of  authority.  Between  these  two  extremes,  sometimes  near 
to  one  and  sometimes  near  to  the  other,  the  superintendent 
must  steer  his  course.*  The  danger  of  the  young  man  is  ovex- 
aggressivenesa;  the  danger  of  the  old  man  is  passive  accept- 
ance. 

In  his  relations  with  bis  board  as  its  executive  officer  be 
must  avoid  over-zeal  and  personal  feeling  in  the  matter  of  his 
recommendations.  He  should  familiarize  the  members  with 
the  needs  of  the  schoob  and  the  reasons  for  his  recommenda- 
tions, but  be  would  better  see  them  turned  down  than  to 
lobby  or  set  up  combinations  to  cany  them  through.  StiU 
less  should  he  lobby  to  elect  or  defeat  members,  or  to  cany 
or  defeat  committee  reports.  In  all  such  matters  he  will  do 
well  to  stand  on  the  wisdom  of  his  recommendations  and 
the  honesty  of  his  purposes,  and,  if  necessary,  accept  defeat 
Periiaps,  after  all,  he  is  not  all-wise,  and  the  judgment  <^  his 
board  may  be  better  than  hia. 

In  any  cose,  he  should  refuse  to  accept  opposition  aa  per- 
sonal, even  though  it  may  be  so.  Neither  should  he  harbor 
grudges,  or  keep  up  fights  after  the  time  for  fighting  is  past 
Any  man  of  business  capacity  cares  little  as  to  whether 

'  Superintendent  Blodgett  (lee  references)  gives  seven  niixa  for  the 
giudance  of  a  superintendeDt  in  deaJing  with  situation^  as  foUowi :  — 

1.  Know  your  exact  relations  to  every  feature  of  your  ircoL 
S.  Get  close  to  tlie  heart  of  every  Bituation. 

9.  Talce  a  tenable  position  on  all  debatable  questions,  and  speik  plainly 
without  being  pugnacious. 

4.  Be  loyal  to  the  dedsions  of  those  in  authority. 

5.  Have  fixed  places  of  responsibilily  and  have  that  responmbOity  met 

6.  Magnify  and  dignity  the  office  of  school  principal  and  superviMir. 

7.  With  your  full  corps  of  workers  eatabliah  relations  founded  on  CM> 
dial  fnnkneis,  plain  speech,  and  sympathy. 
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people  agree  with  him  on  matters  of  po^cy  or  procedure,  if 
th^  are  honest  and  fair  about  it,  so  far  as  personal  friendship 
is  concerned.  Often  a  superintendent  may  have  a  sincere 
admirer  in  some  lawyer  or  doctor  or  banker  on  his  board  who 
m^  fed  that  he  must  appoae  certain  of  the  superintendent's 
plans.  This  is  a  common  experience  of  managers  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  superintend^its  of 
schools  should  be  exceptions  in  such  matters.* 

Mutual  trust  and  confidence.  In  his  relations  with  his 
board  the  superintendent  should  strive,  by  his  acts,  to  de- 
velop a  feeling  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Usually  this 
is  not  hard  to  do  with  any  board  which  has  the  good  of  the 
flchods  at  heart.  Between  the  superintendent  and  his  board 
it  is  important  that  there  exist  the  most  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory understanding.  Such  should  exist  from  the  first. 
Each  should  trust  the  other,  and  should  counsel  together  on 
all  important  matters.  The  superintendent  should  watch 
carefully  that  no  act  of  his  shall  tend  to  destroy  this  good 
undrastanding. 

One  important  means  by  which  the  superintendrat  may 
establish  such  confidence  ia  to  show  that  he  understands 
thoroughly  the  details  of  his  wotIc.  He  must  be  able  to  ad- 
vise the  board  intelUgently,  and  be  willing  to  assume  and  to 
distribute  responsibility.  He  must  know  intimately  the  de- 
tuls  of  questions  likely  to  come  before  his  board,  and  be  able 
to  give  simple  reasons  why  things  should  or  should  not  be 
done. 

On  many  matters  be  must  dedde  and  act  himself,  and 

*  "Tbe  difference  betwem  the  attitude  of  the  manager  in  prirate  life 
ami  tbe  manager  of  a  school  (yst«m,  under  mch  drcumstaoces.  ia  very 
pronounced.  There  arc  but  few  corporatioiu  or  Grmi  which  would  not  in- 
(tantly  accept  the  rtngnation  of  a  manager  if  he  showed  petulance  or  irriCa- 
tion.  or  if  he  gave  the  board  iti  choice  of  altemativea  —  i.e..  Either  pam 
my  request  or  accept  my  resignation."  (P.  A.  Fitxpatrick,  in  EdueaHonal 
Btiitw.  p.  SSO.  Oetobei,  ISSS.) 
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without  bothering  the  board.  On  questions  of  policy  he  wiD 
need  to  consult  his  board  carefully,  but  to  be  continually 
bringing  up  matters  of  detail  for  a  ruling  or  a  decision  is  an 
almost  sure  way  to  lose  the  confidence  of  a  businesslike 
board.  To  say  to  a  board,  when  his  opinion  is  asked,  that  it 
can  decide  the  matter  as  well  as  he  can,  or  when  questioned 
about  the  schools  to  reply  that  he  does  not  know,  and  leave 
the  board  without  information  or  to  find  out  for  itself,  is 
shortsighted  and  foolish.  Once  train  a  board  in  this  way 
and  it  will  soon  be  deciding  important  matters  and  taking 
important  action  without  consulting  the  superintendent 
at  all.^ 

Appealing  to  the  community.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a 
board  does  not  have  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart, 
and  the  superintendent,  after  personal  conferences  and  the 
use  of  all  reasonable  diplomacy,  is  unable  to  stop  action 
clearly  against  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  then  he 
should  remember  that  he  represents  the  community,  as  well 
as  the  school  board;  that  his  authority  with  them  in  sudi 
matters  is  really  joint;  and  that  the  i>eople  expect  and  have 
a  right  to  know  his  individual  opinion  on  important  issues. 
In  such  cases  he  should  not  hesitate  to  present  his  point  of 
view^freely  and  positively,  in  open  board  meeting,  and  should 
refuse  to  be  smothered  up  in  a  secret  session  or  by  committee 
action.  The  stronger  the  confidence  which  the  community 
has  come  to  have  in  his  good  sense,  honesty  of  purpose,  fair- 
ness, and  soimd  judgment,  the  heartier  will  be  their  sup- 
port of  him  should  he  ever  find  it  necessary  to  take  such  ac- 

^  It  may  be  said  that  a  superintendent  should  never  shirk  any  proper 
responsibility  or  decline  any  proper  power  which  a  board  offers  to  give  him, 
even  though  the  matter  be  a  very  unimportant  one,  and  onewhidi  the 
board  members  could  decide  as  well  as  he.  The  assumption  of  power  and 
responsibility,  relieving  members,  and  the  using  of  such  power  and  re- 
sponsibility wisely  and  well,  creates  confidence  and  leads  to  larger  and  larger 
grants.  The  man  who  can  and  is  willing  to  do  things  is  the  man  who  will  find 
plenty  of  things  to  do. 
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ion.*  His  deep  conviction  aa  to  what  is  best  for  the  schools 
aust  guide  him  in  such  matters,  but  be  must  not  sacrifice 
lis  independence  or  yield  bis  written  or  unwritten  rights  on 
eally  fundamental  questions  of  policy  or  procedure. 

Relations  witb  the  «Hnmum^.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
ant  assets  of  a  superintendent  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
nd  all  phases  of  his  work  is  the  confidence  of  the  better  ele- 
oents  of  the  community  in  his  fairness,  sound  judgment,  and 
irofeasional  knowledge.  He  should  know  his  community 
ind  be  able  to  feel  its  pulse  and  express  its  wants,  and  the 
ommunity  should  know  him  and  bdieve  in  his  integrity  and 
lonesty  of  purpose.  This  contact,  fortunately,  be  has  many 
ipportunities  to  establish,  and  the  more  important  of  these 
ipportunities  he  should  embrace.* 

As  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  the  community  he  holds 
I  portion  of  particular  local  prominence,  and  his  work  as  an 
Ldministrator  brings  him  into  daily  contact  with  parents  and 
itizeos.  Every  contact  is  an  0[)portunity  to  leave  a  good 
mpression,  and  to  add  something  to  the  strength  of  bis 
ontrol  of  the  schools.  With  perhaps  seventy-five  per  cent  of 

I  "  WhQe  tbeoTctically  the  dty  mperiDtendent  is  but  the  executive  officer 
J  the  board  of  eduoition,  practically,  wherever  hia  lot  ia  cast,  he  is  the  chief 
amer.  Boaids  of  education  often  are  composed  of  members  who  ore  ac- 
Wdy  and  persistently  engaged  in  other  interests.  They  at«  not  consulted, 
jid  ou^t  not  to  be  consulted,  in  the  detailed  mana^ment  of  the  schools, 
t  is  seldom  that  tUfficulties  occur  in  the  superintendent's  life  that  have  their 
ise  in  the  board  of  education.  The  board  is  but  a  reBei  representative  of  the 
lec^i  seldom  independent  or  beyond  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  even 
rhen  public  opinbn  is  rash  and  unreliable.  It  follows  from  this  that  (he 
jlministration  of  a  given  superintendent  depends  little  upon  the  board  of 
diKstion.  but  upon  the  chM»cter  of  the  schools  on  the  one  aide  and  the 
ipinion  of  the  people  on  the  other.  (/.  M.  Greenwood,  in  Educational  lU- 
iew.  vol.  16.  p.  S7S,  November,  18M.) 

»  In  addition  to  the  few  means  mentioned  here,  the  annual  printed  re- 
fflrt  covering  the  work  of  the  schools  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  is 
ekrrcd  to  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XXVI.  Rightly  used,  the  annual 
tport  can  be  made  of  very  large  importance  in  the  education  of  a  com- 
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those  whom  he  meets  from  day  to  d^  in  his  official  capadfy 
it  will  be  their  only  meeting,  so  that  it  is  important  that  the 
iiqpression  made  as  to  his  personahty,  education,  tact,  and 
good  judgment  be  as  favorable  as  possible.  If  well  used,  this 
daUy  contact  may  prove  a  source  of  much  communis 
strength;  if  not,  it  will  ultimately  prove  his  undoing. 

So  fu  as  is  possible  every  conference  with  a  parent  or  a 
citizen,  either  at  the  superintendent's  office  or  elsewhere, 
should  add  something  to  the  community  respect  for  the 
superintendent  and  the  oommunify  beUef  in  the  system  of 
public  instructJon  which  he  represents.  To  this  end  the 
superintendetit  must  not  be  arbitrary,  impatient,  unreason- 
able, personally  aggrieved,  or  any  of  a  number  of  other 
things  which  superintendentji  too  frequently  are  and  do.  A 
pleasant  word,  a  promise  to  investigate,  absence  of  personal 
pique,  consideration  for  the  other's  point  of  view,  and  a 
certain  democratic  simpUcity  and  directness,  frequently 
make  friends  of  those  who  came  only  to  complain.^ 

The  work  of  the  schools,  particularly  the  many  little  spedal 
occasions,  also  offer  opportunities  for  the  superintendent  to 
add  to  the  community's  good  opinion  of  their  schools.  A 
few  well-chosen  words,  not  too  long,  and  not  about  "  my 
policies  "  or  "  my  ideas,"  but  of  a  character  designed  to  give 
the  community  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
what  the  teachers  are  doing  and  the  work  of  the  schoob  in 
the  community,  can  be  made  of  much  value  in  devdoping 
community  support  for  future  educaUonal  policies.  What 
the  superintendent  has  to  say  must  be  simple,  stnughtfor- 
ward,  constructive,  and  well  expressed.    To  apologize  to  an 

'  '"nieniperiDteDdentshouldbeUreentougfainqHTittobesbovepettr 
quarrels  and  jealousies,  fair  enough  to  work  with  otbev  even  iriten  no  pa- 
eoaal  g&ia  i«  the  result,  sympathetic  enough  to  see  matters  from  the  point 
of  view  of  teadien,  pupils,  and  parents,  and  democratic  enou^  to  reeagniM 
the  just  claims  of  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do."  (C.  A.  Brodeur  [we  ttf- 
erence),  p.  SB8.) 
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audience  for  not  being  prepared,  or  to  scold  them  for  their 
shortcomings,  are  two  things  which  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  The  conservatism  and  ofttiloes  the  ignorance  of  a 
community  he  must  himself  accept  as  perfectly  natural,  and 
without  complaining  about  it.  People  are  by  nature  con- 
servative,  and  it  is  not  only  the  duty  but  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  superintendent  to  educate  them  up  to  the 
larger  needs  of  their  schods.* 

$.  The  superintendent  as  supervisor 
The  third  phase  of  the  siq>erintendent'8  work  is  that  which 
brings  him  into  close  rdations  with  special  supervisors, 
principals,  teachers,  and  pupils.  All  of  the  other  types  of 
work  are  in  a  sense  preliminary  to  this  third  function,  though, 
as  scho(^  systems  grow  larger  and  larger,  the  superintendent 
must,  of  necessity,  delegate  more  and  more  of  this  work  to 
subordinates.  Still,  however  large  the  scho(d  system  may 
become,  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  superintendent ' 
must  reach  down  through  all  of  the  complicated  machinery 
of  school  organization  and  administration  and  vitalize  the 
work  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  His  broader  professional 
knowledge  and  his  larger  insight  into  educational  needs  must, 
in  some  way,  find  egression  in  the  daily  work  of  teachers 
'  "A  wcU-r^alated  ai^Miol  lystem,  m&nAged  by  profeaaional  educator*. 
i»  alwkT*  >bead  ol  the  community  at  large  in  both  method  and  outlook. 
Now,  unlcM  Mbool  needi  aod  tchool  aims  are  uuderatood  by  the  people,  a 
guU  widen*  between  them  which  U  finally  bridged  ooly  by  criticisms  and 
protest*  aigned  'taxpayer.'  The  superintendent  should  lend  a,  hand  to  any 
undertaking  i^iidi  dtgnifies  his  office,  or  which  seeks  to  establish  points  of 
contact  between  the  schools  and  the  public  they  serve.  If  there  be  pareuta' 
meetinga,  he  had  betto'  attend;  if  there  be  mothers'  clubs,  he  had  better 
■peak  when  asked;  if  the  Sunday-School  teachers  wish  an  address,  he  had 
betttf  give  it;  if  some  ooe  asks  the  rather  dubious  question  'What  do  you 
do  unyaipf'  be  had  better  explain  himself  in  dmple,  indisputable  temu,  to 
that  motben  aod  fathers  shall  grow  to  fed  that  no  community  should  be 
without  him."  (Alice  E.  Bejntolds,  in  Pntettdingt  qf  Natwmal  Editeatum 
AmeiMm,  UWi  p.  fro.) 
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and  pupils  if  his  highest  mission  as  a  sigj^intendent  is  to 
be  fulfilled. 

This  phase  of  the  superiDtendent's  labors  so  clearly  belongs 
to  his  services  as  the  head  of  the  instructional  work  of  the 
schools  that  further  consideration  of  it  b  deferred  to  Chapter 

xm. 

Dangers  faced  by  the  superintendent  In  carrying  on 
his  work,  in  its  threefold  aspect,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  faces  certain  dangers,  other  than  those  so  far  pointed 
out. 

He  must  not  lose  confidence  in  himself,  for  out  of  confi- 
dence m  himself  come  almost  all  hb  other  powers.  Such  con- 
fidence, if  it  is  of  the  right  land,  comes  largely  from  a  sense 
of  mastery  of  the  details  of  his  calling.  The  world  always 
steps  aside  to  let  a  man  pass  who  knows  where  he  is  going, 
but  it  often  crushes  the  man  who  does  not  know  whither  he 
13  bound.  He  must  not  repose  too  much  confidence  in  other 
people.  To  trust  subordinates  and  friends  wisely,  but  not 
too  much,  is  something  he  must  learn.  Sustained  by  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  guided  by  an  educational  philoso- 
phy that  gives  point  and  direction  to  his  administrative 
labors,  he  must  not  take  as  personal  the  criticisms,  reverses, 
and  even  the  humiliations  of  which  he  must  expect  and  ac- 
cept his  full  share.  He  must  not  underestimate  to  himself  the 
value  of  his  services,  nor  must  he  expect  the  people  to  ap- 
preciate fully  what  he  is  doing  for  them.  A  superintendent 
of  schools  works  distinctly  for  the  next  generation;  without 
becoming  egotistical  or  autocratic,  his  own  personal  sense  of 
the  importance  of  his  work  must  be  his  own  greatest  reward. 
He  must  avoid,  too,  almost  above  all  else,  a  low  phyacal 
tone  due  to  overwork,  wasted  energy,  fretting  over  condi- 
tions he  cannot  help,  or  other  causes,  for  no  executive  can 
do  bis  best  work  when  he  is  in  poor  physical  condition.  His 
exercise,  his  food,  bis  sleep,  and  his  leisure  he  must  guard 
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carefully,  for  out  of  these,  as  it  were,  come  his  balance,  his 
perspective,  his  insight,  his  reliability,  and  his  reserve  force 
for  the  emergencies  of  his  daily  work. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  EipUin  how  educ&tioDBl  organization  may  evolve  into  educational 
stateamanihip.   Illustrate. 

2.  In  what  way  does  a  desrly  defined  educational  policy  serve  to  tranv 
fonn  the  detaili  of  administration  from  routine  to  constructive  serv- 
ice? 

3.  Iliustrat«  how  a  snperiotendent  may  become  so  busy  with  administra- 
tive details  that  he  may  have  no  time  left  for  real  constructive  service. 

4.  Why  is  a  man  who  actually  works  less  likdy  to  be  worth  more? 

5.  Why  should  ■  superintendeDt  not  tell  hi*  plans  loo  much  in  advance? 
A.  What  should  be  a  superintendent's  relations  with  the  IochJ  newspapers? 

7.  Should  a  superintendent  take  complaints  and  criticism  as  personal  aod 
fed  hurt?  niustrate. 

8.  Ulustrstc  your  conception  of  the  process  of  educating  a  board  and  a 
oonimittee  to  understand  the  need  of 

(n)  a  class  for  the  oral  instruction  of  deaf  children; 
(i)  a  class  for  subnormal  childreo: 
(e)  a  dass  for  supernormal  children; 

(d)  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  acbool,   to  include   the 
seventh,  oghth.  and  ninth  grades,  to  be  taught  by  the  depart- 
mental plan,  with  spedally  selected  teachers; 
assuming  that  no  such  schools  exist  in  your  vicinity,  and  that  the 
board  and  the  people  are  unfamiliar  with  these  educational  ideas. 
fi.  For  t'lg.  II  make  out  a  series  of  moves  to  correspood  with  the  dif- 
ferent letters,  preatrving  the  proportion  and  relative  sequence  of  the 
atepa  as  explained,  such  as  might  exist  in  the  pUns  of  a  superintendent 
tor  the  development  of  hia  school  system. 

10.  niustrate  bow  a  superintendent  can  utilise  opportunities  to  educate 
tlie  community  in  connection  with  school  happenings  and  events. 
What  kind  of  topics  should  he  Ulk  about? 

11.  Illustrate  how  a  superintendent's  daily  contact  with  peo;de  may 

(a)  add  strength  to  his  portion  and  control  of  the  schools; 

(b)  prove  his  ultimate  unddng. 

IS.  Distinguish   between  "feeling  the  community's  pulse"  tor  construo 

Uve  work,  and  "keeping  one's  ear  to  the  ground"  to  know  what  to 

do. 
18.  niustrate,  by  concrete  caaes.  the  sentence,  "At  different  times  the 

superintendent  will  be  director,  advisor,  petiUoner,  and  strvilor,"  in 

his  rdations  with  his  board. 
14.  Exphin  tbe  bans  for  the  itatenient  that  the  longs  a  luperiutendent 
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hu  been  io  a  podtion  the  more  deUila  he  abould  settle  withont  con- 
■ulting  bu  board.  On  what  Mnunption  it  such  a  statement  baaed? 
15.  Give  three  illiutratioiu  for  each  of  the  three  maJQ  phaaes  of  a  ■uperin- 
tendent'i  activity,  namely,  ai  organiier,  as  adminiatnttor,  and  ai 


18.  After  six  day*  of  work  for  the  schools,  should  a  lupcrintendent  refuie 
to  teadi  a  Sunday-School  class  on  Sunday? 

17.  What  kind  <rf  levies  might  a  superintendent  talk  on.  and  what  Idnd  d 
a  ipeecb  should  he  make,  in  addressog 

(a)  a  parents'  meetiog? 

(b)  a  mothen'  dub? 

(c)  a  Sunday-SchooI-leacher  group? 

(d)  a  Chambo^-Commerce  luncheon? 

18.  Supposethat  you  area  dty  superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  you  ate 
present  at  a  meeting  called  to  coosider  a  proposal  to  build  a  new  acbool. 
An  objector,  in  the  course  of  a  talk,  says  that  the  lupcrintendoit  is 
responsible  for  the  propomtion,  is  an  unnecessary  official,  and  saya,  m 
ckaing,  that  he  would  like  to  know  "What  he  does,  anytaa^f"  How 
would  you  answer  him? 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

CITY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION 

Size  and  distributioii  of  cities.  There  were,  in  1913,  1333 
dties  in  the  United  States,  1239  of  which  made  statistical 
reports  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
A  tabulation  of  these  reports  shows  the  following  distribu- 
tion of  the  cities  aa  to  size,  together  with  the  number  of 
superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents  of  schools  for 
such,  the  number  of  supervisory  officers  other  than  school 
principals  employed,  and  the  percentage  of  all  pupils  en- 
rolled and  of  all  teachers  employed  found  in  such  city  sys- 
tems, by  groups  of  cities:  — 


i-± 

Numb^-mflc^ 

SiHtrnlui 

Stwwl 

'JdS- 

Over  100,000 

25.000  to  100.000 

10.000  to    83.000 

a.oooio  10.000 

50 
183 
409* 
691} 

400 
313 
407 
647 

B26 
884 
1031 
939 

18.4 
8.0 
fi.9 
5.4 

14.0 
S.B 
5.0 
4.4 

1333 

1867 

3S49 

87.7 

Calculating  averages  for  these  same  cities,  we  get  the  td- 
lowing  average  distribution  of  superintendents,  supervisory 
officers  (not  including  school  principals),  teachers  employed, 
and  pupils  ^iroUedi  for  each  group  of  cities:  — 
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H 

A<<fatemimUTferat»qr 

nJi 

Sp«iat 

.^laa 

Over  100.000 

21.000  to  100,000 

10,000  to   iiS.000 

fi,000to    10.000 

50 
ISS 

874 

est 

8.0 
1.8— 
1.1- 
1.0+ 

16.5 

4.8+ 
2.8— 
1.5- 

1517 
203 

74 
38 

62.589 
7,442 
2.ft7B 
1.380 

From  the  above  tables  we  see  that,  had  all  of  the  cities 
teported,  the  1333  special-type  school  districts  known  as 
city  school  districts  —  out  of  a  total  of  somewhere  betweea 
300,000  and  350,000  school  districts  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States — would  be  shown  to  have  employed  approx- 
imately 1750  superintendents  and  assistant  superintend- 
ents, 3700  special  supervisors,  and  31  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
have  enrolled  approximately  39  per  cent  of  all  of  the  pupUs 
enrolled  in  public  day  schools.  The  special  character  of  the 
problems  of  organization  and  administration  in  the  city 
school  districts  will  be  apparent  from  these  tables.  The  SO 
cities  having  over  100,000  inhabitants  have  an  even  more 
special  character.  Though  constituting  a  tnfle  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cities,  these  50  neverthe- 
less employed  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  supervisory  officers 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  teachers  employed  in  all  cities,  and 
enrolled  nearly  one  half  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  city  public 
day  schools. 

The  small  dtj  school  sjrstem.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
tables  just  given,  too,  that  more  than  one  half  (51.8  per 
cent)  of  the  dties  of  the  United  States  had  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants  in  1910,  and  that  1100  of  the  1333  (82.5  per 
oaat)  had  leas  than  95,000  inhabitants.  It  is  in  these  smaller 
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and  often  rapidly  growing  cities  that  the  problems  of  organ- 
ization and  administration  have  to  be  solved  by  the  lai^est 
number  of  superintendents,  and  often  under  conditions  which 
are  far  from  ideal.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  superintend- 
ents in  these  smaller  cities  have  to  work  with  the  least  help, 
and  must,  of  necessity,  he  superintendents  <rf  a  somewhat 
general  and  undifferentiated  type.  All  of  the  administrative 
problems  that  in  a  large  dty  are  divided  among  a  number  of 
supervisory  officers,  in  so  far  as  these  problems  touch  a 
small  city,  must  here  be  handled  by  the  superintendent  and 
the  board  of  education  acting  almost  alone.  The  board,  in 
such  cities,  is  usually  in  much  more  intimate  touch  with  the 
schools  than  is  the  case  in  the  larger  cities,  and  attempts  to 
handle  many  problems  which  in  larger  and  better  organized 
dties  are  left  to  executive  officers.  The  superintendent,  too, 
is  supposed  to  be  more  of  a  teacher  and  a  leader  of  teachen 
than  is  the  case  in  the  larger  cities. 

Still,  all  phases  of  the  problems  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  in  the  course  of  time,  come  to 
the  door  of  the  superintendent  of  these  smaller  cities,  and 
in  many  ways  it  requires  as  high  a  degree  of  professional  and 
political  skill  to  be  a  successful  superintendent  in  a  small 
city  as  in  a  larger  one.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  that  the 
problems  are  smaller  in  scale,  and  that  the  people  are  not  so 
critical  if  the  superintendent  is  unprogressive  or  incompetent, 
while  the  demand  for  real  educational  statesmanship  is 
much  less  prominent.  The  personal  and  political  conditions, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  the  educational  conservatism  of  the 
people  may  be  much  more  marked  and  much  more  trying  to 
a  man  who  knows  than  in  a  larger  city. 

The  comprehensive  type  of  superintendent.  Since  almost 
every  type  of  problem  in  organization,  administration,  and 
supervision  will,  in  time,  present  itself  to  the  superintendent 
in  a  smaller  dty  for  solution,  he  must  of  necesaty  be  an  all- 
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round  man,  conversant  with  the  different  phases  of  his  work, 
and  able  to  do  many  things  rapidly  and  well.  Good  general 
and  professional  training,  and  good  experience  m  an  elemen- 
tary-sdiool  prindpalship,  will  prove  of  much  value  to  a 
young  school  superintendent  at  such  a  time. 

At  one  time  he  must  be  an  organizer  and  planner  for  the 
devdopment  of  the  system,  often  looking  into  the  future  be- 
yoad  the  vimon  of  the  teachers,  the  board,  or  the  people. 
At  another  Ume  he  must  be  an  expert  on  school  organiza- 
ti(Ht,  bringing  to  teachers,  principals,  the  board,  and  the 
people  the  best  experience  of  other  cities.  At  another  time 
he  must  be  an  expert  on  the  making  and  administration  of 
a  course  of  study,  slowly  educating  those  associated  with 
him  up  to  his  larger  point  of  view.  At  another  time  he  must 
be  an  expert  investigator  and  tester  of  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  therein.  At  another 
time  he  must  be  an  expert  on  the  details  of  schoolhouse  con- 
struction, and  on  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
school  plant.  At  another  time  he  must  be  an  expert  on  play- 
grounds and  playground  work.  At  another  time  he  must  be 
the  real  authority  back  of  the  attendance  o£Gcer,  adminis- 
tering the  law,  and  protecting  the  educational  ri^ts  of  the 
diHdren.  At  andtfaer  time  he  must  be  protecting  these  same 
ri^ts  in  the  employment,  dismissal,  or  safeguarding  from 
mjuatice  of  teachers.  At  another  time  he  is  again  voidng  the 
need  of  the  children,  or  protecting  them  along  the  line  of 
health  control.  At  another  time  he  is  a  business  man,  look- 
ing after  purchases,  budgets,  and  the  larger  problems  of  ed- 
ucational finance.  At  another  time  he  is  a  petitioner  before 
the  board,  asking  for  some  improvement  in  conditions,  some 
new  grant  of  power,  or  some  change  in  ruling,  and  following 
this  he  is  the  servant  of  the  board,  seeing  that  its  decisions 
are  carried  out.  At  another  time  he  is  an  administrator, 
looking  after  the  hundred  and  one  little  details  of  daily 
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schocd  adminiatration, —  dictating  letters,  meeting  people, 
smoothing  out  di£Bculties,  eliminating  friction,  and  adding 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  schools.  At  other 
times  he  is  a  supervisor  of  teachers,  directing  them,  inspir- 
ing them  to  larger  service,  and  extending  helpful  supervi- 
sion to  them. 

Dangers  of  such  a  position.  Such  a  superintendent,  if  he 
is  a  real  superintendent,  hves  a  busy  life,  and  the  constant 
danger  he  faces,  aside  from  exhaustion  from  overwork  or 
worry,  is  that  of  losing  his  balance  and  perspective  amid 
the  many  problems  of  his  work.  To  do  so  means  to  become 
a  onesided  superintendent  —  an  o£Gce  clerk,  a  purchasing 
and  business  agent,  a  building  superintendent,  an  office  ad- 
ministrator, or  merely  a  supervisor  of  instruction.  Of  all  the 
one-sided  developments,  that  of  becoming  a  mere  supervisor 
of  instruction  is  the  least  dangerous,  because  in  a  small  dty 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all  his  services. 

It  is  easy  in  a  small  city  school  system,  where  there  is 
little  professional  competition  and  the  community  stand- 
ards for  success  are  low,  to  develop  into  an  office  man,  pick- 
ing up  easy  routine  work  and  ne^ecting  more  important 
functions,  and  later  become  a  political  superintendent,  with 
ultimate  loss  of  position  ahead.  A  board  of  education  and 
a  community  have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  superintend- 
ent shall  be  a  student  of  educational  administration  and 
problems,  and  that  he  shall  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
progress  elsewhere;  ^  and  the  superintendent,  in  turn,  has 

'  A  new  auperiDtendent  in  a  city  of  about  iO.OOO  inhabitaati  was  uked 
by  the  board  of  educatioD  it  he  desired  U>  surest  any  changea  in  tbtw 
printed  rules  aod  regoLationa.  Among  a  number  of  suggestions  be  offend 
the  following,  which  was  heartily  approved  by  the  board ;  — 

"Sec.  83.  Thesuperintendent  of  schools  shall  be  expected  to  be  kstudeot 
of  educational  theory  and  proct  ice.  anil  shall  be  expected  to  acquaint  bilB- 
self  with  progress  being  made  elsewhere,  in  order  that  the  board  of  ednai- 
tion  aod  the  teachers  in  the  schnol^t  may  be  advised  as  to  the  beat  nwtbodt 
and  plans  tor  improving  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  mibaoU,  To 
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I  ri^t  to  demBnd  of  Ms  board  enough  freedom  from  routine 
ind  other  service  to  enable  him  to  have  some  free  time  for 
reading,  study,  and  visitation,  that  he  may  keep  abreast  of 
srogress  ia  theory  and  practice.' 

Organizatioii  in  a  small  city.  The  scheme  of  organization 
ID  a  small  city  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  people,  under  the 
[>rovisions  of  the  state  law,  elect  the  school  board  as  their 
representatives,  and  the  school  board  and  its  committees 
nrtually  conduct  the  schools.  The  power  and  the  authority 
irhich  a  superintendent  has  legally,  under  most  of  our  pres- 
ait-day  laws,  is  usually  very  small.  By  knowing  his  work, 
uid  by  the  exercise  of  tact,  courtesy,  and  good  judgment,  a 
ntperintendent  can  often  come  to  exercise,  usually  by  tacit 
consent,  rather  large  powers  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration  of  the  schools.  When  he  leaves,  his  successor  prob- 
ably will  have  to  prove  himself  and  to  establish  a  similar 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  ability  and  good  judgment  be- 
[ore  he  can  succeed  to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  former 
man.  A  young  man  should  expect  to  do  this;  it  is  good  train- 
ing for  him  to  do  it. 

The  place  of  the  superintendent  in  the  scheme.  The 
proper  scheme  of  organization  in  a  small  city  is  represented 
by  Figure  12.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  board  and  its 
[»nimittees,  the  superintendent  manages  and  directs  the 
schools.  He  acts  as  the  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
board  of  education,  executes  its  decisions,  acts  as  its  rep- 
resentative before  the  schools,  the  people  of  the  community 

thii  «nd  the  niperintendeiit  ahsll  be  permitted,  in  bis  discretion,  to  set  aside 
timt  for  persoiial  study,  tad  nu,y  bIso,  in  his  discretion,  absent  himself  from 
the  city  tor  not  to  exceed  three  d&ys  at  any  one  time  for  tbe  purpose  of  ob- 
ioving  school  organization  and  instruction  in  other  cities." 

'  A  Dumber  of  our  cities  now  pay  a  part  or  all  of  the  expenses  of  their 
■apcTintendent,  in  addition  to  giving  him  leave  of  absence  tor  nx  wedcs  on 
FoO  pay,  tor  attendance  at  summer  sessions  of  the  larger  universities.  This 
iakgoodinvestment  for  B  city  to  make;  the  gain  in  knowledge,  interest,  and 
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and  the  State,  and  keeps  the  board  and  the  people  of  the 
comraunity  infonned  as  to  needs  and  conditions.  Under  a 
proper  form  of  organization,  as  shoun  b.v  tlie  lines,  the 
board  and  its  committees  act  only  through  him,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  school  department  communicate  officially  with 
members  of  the  board  only  through  hia  office.' 

His  office  force  consists  of  a  good  business  and  office  clerk, 
and  a  stenographer.  The  clerk  looks  after  office  matters  in 
his  absence,  makes  purchases,  fills  requisitions,  checks  up 
bills,  distributes  books  and  supplies  to  the  schools,  attends 
to  most  of  the  routine  correspondence,  takes  charge  of  the 
minutes,  and  notifies  all  parties  concerned  of  the  official 
actions  of  the  board  of  education.  The  stenographer,  in  ad- 
dition to  handling  the  official  mail,  mimeographs  circulars, 
files  documents,  answers  the  telephone,  and  does  necessary 
messenger  service. 

With  his  school  principals  and  the  two  spe<nal  supervisors, 
the  superintendent  must  supervise  the  work  of  the  schools. 
In  a  city  system  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  teachers  this  will 
naturally  form  a  very  important  part  of  his  services,  and 
in  such  a  system  he  should  strive  to  become  an  expert  at 
such  work.   He  must  look  after  the  proper  education  and 

'  The  toUowing  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  school  system  shown  ia 
Rgure  li:  — 


I  bigb-scfaool  pHocipfcl  i  IDuller  etcmcnUfy  kIudIb. 

4  fit Df  Dtuy^rliool  pnndpal*.  1  mmnuml-tjaiDing  centrr. 

B  bigh-KbaijI  tncbcim,  I  CDoldng-aii  Ler,    in  oat  gl    tbc    tufO 

5  kinderguten  tnchen.  1  ungndvd  roob,  in  wk  of  the  Inffcr 
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inspiration  of  his  principals  and  teachers,  the  coiirdinatioD 
of  the  work  of  the  schools,  the  administration  of  the  course 
of  study,  the  educational  development  of  the  school  system. 


Thii  plin  wovld  Jkpplj  to 


the  work  of  special  teachers,  and  the  work  of  the  attendance 
officer.  While  doing  this  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  other 
aspects  of  bis  work  and  the  other  problems  of  bis  schools. 
DuUiecitygrowB.  As  the  dty  supervised  {^'n« 
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in  size,  tlie  school  syslcm  expands,  more  and  more  teachers 
are  employed,  and  new  schools  and  new  types  of  schools  are 
organized,  the  adiiiiiu.stntl,ivc  orgaaizatioa  must,  of  Qece*- 
sity,  be  changed  and  expanded  to  enable  the  board  and  the 
superintendent  to  handle  properly  the  work  of  the  larger 
schdol  system.  Committee  action  should  now  decrease  in 
amount  and  in  importance,  the  dependence  on  executive 
ofiScers  should  increase,  and  the  delegated  authority  of  the 
superintendent  and  of  the  heads  of  the  large  administrative 
departments  should  be  materially  increased.  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  educational  and  business  work,  executive  offi- 
cers should  replace  committees,  and  the  latter  should  tend 
to  disappear  altogether.  In  all  medium-sized  and  large  cities, 
standing  committees  of  the  board  of  education  should  be 
prohibited  by  law,  as  such  serve  chiefly  to  obstruct  the 
proper  work  of  the  board's  executive  oflScers.  All  that 
the  usual  standing  committees  now  do  could  be  done  better 
and  done  more  expeditiously  by  the  r^ularty  employed 
executive  officers  of  the  board.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
Figure  13  standing  committees  of  the  board  are  indicated 
as  having  but  a  doubtful  place  in  the  organizatioo,  while  in 
Figure  14  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  all. 

The  business  and  office  clerk  will  gradually  evolve  into  a 
school-board  clerk  or  a  business  manager,  and  will  be  given 
oversight  now  not  only  of  all  business  and  clerical  matters 
previously  attended  to,  but  also  oversight  of  the  janitors, 
architects,  contractors,  engineers,  plumbers,  and  workmen 
of  various  types  employed  about  the  school  plant.  He  will 
also  keep  all  accounts  and  attend  to  all  financial  details  for 
the  school  district.  His  office  force  will  increase,  and  the 
superintendent  will  now  need  an  intelligent,  dependaUe 
stenographer  and  office  secretary  to  attend  to  his  mail,  see 
his  callers,  take  charge  of  his  office  during  his  absence,  and 
attend  to  many  of  the  details  of  his  work. 
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On  the  educatioaal  ^de  the  number  of  special  supervisors 
(rill  increase,  the  attendance  department  will  become  better 
Di^anized,  and  a  health  supervisor  and  a  school  nurse  or  two 
irill  be  added  to  the  special  corps.'  The  number  of  school 
buildings  will  increase,  and  some  of  the  principalships  will 
evolve  into  quite  responsible  positions.  Certain  special- 
type  schools,  such  as  a  day  school  for  the  oral  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  a  parental  school,  classes  for  over-age  and  back- 
ward children,  and  perhaps  a  vocational  day  or  evening 
school,  will  be  added.  Perhaps  a  central  intermediate  school 
will  he  organized,  to  cover  the  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  and  organized  on  the  departmental  rather 
than  on  the  grade-room  plan. 

■  Hk  following  mfty  be  token  to  represent  tbe  school  sTatem  shown  in 
Figure  13;^ 


™l«y  mIooU. 


I  mpariior  J  prinaty  work.  (VirtuaUrmii 

AHBtMdt  auperiqtndent  a/  Kboola.] 
t  bfshli  nqKrvuDT. 


1  intnaiedi*li-Kbi»l  priactpul.  1  dus  (or  the  c 

6  fCenKDlur-ttcbool  priadpalf,  wbo  Aft  not     1  pumUl  schoi 


1  bookkKpcr, 

S  fttroD^mphrn  mad  d 


4  playcnnuid  tcv^Hi. 
8  BBcnikd-niam  teadwn. 
t  puvnUl-vcbool  tfAchm. 
I  nrJ^nl  IrmAer. 
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Proper  administrative  organization  for  the  lai^er  city. 
The  business  and  educational  organization  will  now  become 
more  complicated,  and  aa  properly  carried  out  is  represented 
by  the  drawing  (Figure  13)  inserted  here.  As  before,  the 
lines  and  position  indicate  the  direction  of  authority,  and 
the  central  position  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
city  will  again  be  apparent. 

A  man  of  larger  grasp  will  now  be  required.  The  old 
superintendent,  who  has  grown  up  with  the  system,  unless 
he  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  it,  may  need  to  be  super- 
seded by  some  one  better  able  to  handle  the  larger  educa- 
tional problems.  The  man  in  command  now  must  be  one 
who  can  quickly  sort  out  essentials  from  non-essentials,  and 
one  who  can  think  and  act  quickly  and  relatively  accurately. 
He  must  be  able  to  exercise  a  supervisory  oversight  over 
many  things,  without  getting  lost  in  the  details  of  any  one 
matter.  More  than  before  it  is  the  business  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  think  and  to  plan,  and,  even  more  than  before, 
must  he  know  what  ought  to  be  done  and  be  able  to  state 
clearly  and  convincingly  the  reasons  for  his  proposals. 

More  real  leadership  is  now  required  than  in  the  smaller 
■  school  system.  A  larger  vision,  too,  is  now  demanded. 
There  will  still  be  plenty  of  routine  service  to  be  looked  after, 
but,  to  a  degree,  routine  previously  handled  must  now  be 
passed  down  to  subordinates,  the  superintendent  merely 
exercising  supervisory  oversight  to  see  that  the  routine  is 
properly  looked  after,  while  he  applies  his  energy  and  best 
thinking  to  the  larger  problems  of  educational  leadership 
which  more  and  more  confront  him  as  the  community  grows. 

Guaranteed  powers.  Whether  the  school  system  is  small, 
as  in  a  city  of  5000  inhabitants,  employing  approximately 
40  teachers;  or  medium-sized,  as  in  a  city  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, employing  from  110  to  1S5  teachers;  or  a  still  haga 
city  of  40,000  population,  employing  from  225  to  250  teai^ets. 


School  Clerk,  or 
Bminess  Manager 


School 
Architect 


School 
Janitors 


? 


I      BoardBoBinen       *^ 
[        Oommlttms         r^ 


School 
Nun)C8 


PAiiByrs 


Attendan 
Offlcera 
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mi  pUn  would  apply  to  a  city  school  lyitein  employing  from  aboat  125  to  about 

it  mall,  thaiaii 
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rights,  duties,  and  privileges  which  should  be  attached 
he  ofiBce  of  city  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
rozimately  the  same.  These  should  include  the  follow- 


Tbe  guaranteed  right  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education  or  any  coaunittee  thereof,  except  when  his  own 
tenure  or  salary  are  under  consideration,  with  the  right  to 
speak  on  any  question,  but  without  a  vote.  This  gives  the 
superintendent  a  l^al  right  to  be  present  whenever  school 
matters  of  any  kind  are  being  considered,  and  the  legal  right 
to  be  heard.  His  good  judgment  must  now  guide  him  as  to 
how  much  and  how  often  to  speak,  remembering  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  talk  too  much,  and  that  a  superintendent  who  does  so 
will  soon  make  himself  obnoxious  and  defeat  his  own  ends. 
Hie  board  should  be  primarily  a  l^islative  body,  and  the 
superintendent  its  recognized  executive  officer.  The  board 
should  legislate,  and  the  superintendent  should  execute.  This 
means  that  the  board  should  act  through  him,  or  through 
others,  nominally  at  least,  under  his  oversight  and  control, 
and  not  independent  of  him.  To  the  end  that  this  be  the 
case,  such  a  divimon  of  functions  should  be  specified  in  the 
rules  and  r^[uhitionsof  the  board,  or  better  stiU  in  the  school 
laws  of  the  State. 

{  course,  there  will  be  superintendents  who  are  failures 
xecutives,  and  among  such  the  mortality,  under  such 
w,  would  naturally  increase,  but  superintendents  who 
w  how  to  handle  executive  work  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
rard  their  executive  functions,  without  continually 
ggling  with  boards  and  board  members  to  obtain  or 
in  what  should  be  the  superintendent's  natural  powers 
duties. 

The  superintendent,  in  addition  to  being  the  chief  executive 
Officer  of  the  l>oard.  with  supervisory  oversight  of  all  depart- 
ments, should  also  be  the  recognized  head  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  school  system.  As  such,  he  should  be 
^veo  full  charge  of  the  making  and  changing  of  the  courses  of 
Study,  of  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  the 
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promotion  and  assignment  of  pupils,  and  of  the  selection  of 
books  and  apparatus  for  carrying  on  such  instruction,  the 
board  being  asked  to  approve  only  when  new  types  of  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  added,  new  expenditures  are  involved,  or  new 
contracts  need  to  be  signed.  In  no  case  should  the  board  take 
any  action  on  such  matters  except  on  the  prior  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

4.  The  initiative  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  appointment, 
assignment,  transfer,  promotion,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of 
teachers,  principals,  or  special  super\4sors  should  rest  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  board  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing of  his  recommendations,  but  without  the  power  of  sub- 
stituting other  names  or  initiating  new  appointments. 

5.  In  the  appointment,  assignment,  transfer,  or  dismissal  of 
janitors,  the  superintendent  should  have  a  similar  authority, 
acting,  in  the  larger  school  systems,  in  conjunction  with  the 
school  clerk  or  business  manager,  under  whose  sup>erv'ision 
the  janitors,  in  certain  aspects  of  their  work,  may  be  in  partic- 
ular assigned. 

6.  In  the  matter  of  reports  required,  records  to  be  kept,  and 
blank  forms  to  be  used,  the  power  of  initiative  should  in  gen- 
eral rest  with  the  superintendent,  but  with  power  resting  with 
the  board  to  request  additional  information  as  to  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

7.  The  superintendent,  on  his  own  initiative,  should  be  given 
the  right  to  order  expenditures  for  the  schools,  up  to  a  certain 
limited  amount  in  any  calendar  month,  the  amount  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  system,  and  without  previous  specific 
authorization  by  the  board. 

The  reasons  for  these  guaranteed  powers  will  be  discussed 
in  subsequent  chapters. 

Educational  organization  in  the  large  city.  As  the  city 
school  system  increases  in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
coming  to  employ  three  or  four  hundred  or  more  teachers, 
the  need  for  a  further  expansion  and  differentiation  of  the 
educational  organization  will  arise,  with  the  result  that  a 
larger  and  a  more  highly  specialized  system  will  be  devel- 
oped. As  before,  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  re- 
main the  nominal  head  of  the  entire  organization,  exercising 
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supervisory  oversight  of  all  departments,  though  with  special 
control  of  the  educational  department. 

The  form  of  organization  for  a  large  city  school  system  is 
shown  by  Figure  14,  inserted  here.  The  need  for  still  larger 
grasp  and  insight  and  administrative  skill  will  be  apparent 
if  such  an  organization  is  to  be  properly  coordinated,  and 
effective  educational  work  secured  all  along  the  line.  Real 
educational  statesmanship  and  leadership  of  a  high  order 
are  now  necessary  qualities  for  the  superintendent  with 
such  an  educational  organization  to  direct. 

Central  position  of  the  educational  department  In  all  of 
the  diagrams  showing  proper  relationships,  it  will  be  noticed, 
the  educational  department  has  been  given  the  central  posi- 
tion, and  a  straight  line  leads  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  direct  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  On  each  side  of 
the  educational  department  certain  officers  or  departments 
are  shown,  and  these  handle  certain  parts  of  the  city's  edu- 
cational business  and  are  related,  more  or  less  directly,  to 
the  educational  department. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  educational  department  came 
first,  and  all  of  the  other  officers  and  departments  have  been 
created  since  for  the  one  purpose  of  enabling  the  educational 
department  to  render  a  larger  community  service.  The 
building  department,  the  business  department,  the  attend- 
ance department,  the  health  department,  the  library  depart- 
ment, and  any  other  department  which  may  be  created  exist 
primarily  to  aid  the  educational  department  in  fulfilling  bet- 
ter the  work  tor  which  the  schools  were  established;  and  the 
one  important  reason  wliy  the  superintendent  of  schools,  in 
addition  to  being  indicated  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
educational  department,  is  also  given  general  oversight  and 
oo5rdinating  power  over  all  of  the  other  departments  as  the 
executive  head  of  the  entire  school  system,  is  that  he  may 
pieserve  this  relationship,  and  prevent  any  department  from 
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aggrandizing  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  in  the  schools.  Buildings,  for  example,  are  neces- 
sary, and  so  are  supplies  and  equipment,  but  buildings  are 
erected  to  enable  teachers  to  teach  children  in  them,  and 
supplies  and  equipment  are  furnished  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  instruction.  In  planning  the  buildings  and  selecting  the 
supplies  and  equipment  the  needs  of  the  educational  de- 
partment must  be  paramount.  Both  building  and  supplies 
departments  exist  only  to  serve,  though  the  head  of  each  of 
these  occasionally  forgets  this  fact  and  seems  to  imagine  that 
the  educational  department  has  been  created  to  afford  work 
for  him. 

Executive  heads  of  departments.  The  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  it  will  also  t>e  seen  from  the  different  draw- 
ings showing  proper  relationships,  has  in  each  case  been 
given  general  coordinating  oversight  in  all  departments,  in 
addition  to  being  the  head  of  the  educational  department. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  the  prime  minister,  who  at  the  same  time 
holds  a  cabinet  portfolio.  This  primacy  is  essential  for 
efifective  service  and  the  preservation  of  proper  offidal  rela- 
tionships. In  practice,  each  head  of  a  department  in  a  large 
and  well-organized  school  system  will  conduct  the  affairs  of 
his  department,  and  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent,  but  in  cases  of  friction  or  conflict  of  au- 
thority the  superintendent  should  be  the  coSrdinating  head. 
The  work  of  the  different  departments  so  overlap  that  this 
is  a  virtual  necessity,  and  in  cities  where  such  coSrdination 
does  not  exist  friction  and  conflict  occiu"  from  time  to  time, 
or  almost  all  the  time,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  is  materially  impaired. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  powers  of  the  superintend- 
ents, previously  enumerated,  each  head  of  a  departn>ent 
should  also  be  guaranteed  certain  powers  within  his  own    \ 
department.  These  we  shall  indicate  when  we  consider  the 
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of  each  of  these  departments,  which  will  be  the  subject 
er  of  the  subsequent  chapters  of  Part  II  of  this  volume. 
aUy  educational  organization.  In  closing  this  chapter 
ty  school  department  organization  we  wish  to  produce, 
irposes  of  discussion,  two  improper  forms  of  educational 
lizatioD  existing  in  two  of  our  larger  American  cities. 
T  the  form  of  educational  organization  shown  in  Fig. 
le  school  clerk,  if  at  all  capable  and  vigorous,  is  almost 
in  to  become  the  head  of  the  school  system  and  to  dom- 
the  whole  situation.  Under  the  form  of  organization 
n  in  Figure  16  the  superintendent  and  the  board  are 
'  to  be  in  continual  conflict,  because,  with  the  popular- 
ion  basis  of  tenure,  it  is  good  eity  politics  for  the  super- 
dent  publicly  to  "  put  the  board  in  the  hole  "  as  often 
[>d  opportunities  offer.  Under  such  a  form  of  educational 
lization  the  teaching  force,  due  to  lack  of  leadership 
ack  of  centralized  authority,  is  likely  to  be  profession- 
jnprogressive;  the  board  of  education,  not  being  able 
ntrol  the  superintendent,  is  almost  certain  to  develop 
a  duplicate  and  conflicting  inexpert  board  of  superin- 
mts;  the  school  buildings  are  likely  to  be  constructed 
epaired  in  a  costly  and  an  unintelligent  manner  by  the 
I  of  public  works;  and  the  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the 
i  department  are  likely  to  represent  what  is  left  after 
city  patronage  departments  have  had  what  they  want. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

f  it  good  erperience  as  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school  better 

MiatioD  tor  dty  luperintendeDce  tbaii  the  principakbip  of  a  high 

>olT 

|r  if  a  achool  system  in  which  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  only  a 

1  Bverage  member  of  the  teaching  force  likely  to  be  an  UDprogressiva 

f  may  such  •  condition  please  certain  communities  better  tboii  to 
t  a  well-informed  man  in  the  poaitlon? 

up  the  diff«i«at  one-iided  developments  which  a  superintendent  of 
di  ill  a  ■nutU  dty  may  easily  come  to  repreacot,  and  dasiify  them 


enced  a  very  rapid  increase  in  population? 

7.  Suppose  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  not  the  prof 
knowledge,  the  good  judgment,  or  the  force  of  character  whicl 
enable  him  to  use  the  "guaranteed  powers"  wisely;  what  should 
of  education  do  in  such  a  case? 

8.  Should  the  head  of  a  business  department  determine  the  kind  o 
» <{j  1  supplies  to  be  purchased? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  List  up,  in  two  columns,  the  guaranteed  legal  powers  of  a  superin 
of  schools  and  the  legal  functions  of  a  board  of  education,  in  you 

2.  Draw  up  a  set  of  school-board  rules  and  regulations  which  will 
the  superintendent  of  schools  all  of  the  ** guaranteed  powers*'  mc 
under  this  paragraph  heading. 

8.  Make  a  drawing,  similar  to  those  given  in  this  chapter,  to  show  t 
of  educational  organization  in  some  city  with  which  you  are  acqi 
If  the  form  of  organization  is  not  a  satisfactory  one,  make  a  seoon 
ing,  showing  a  desirable  form  of  organization  for  the  city  to  ad 

4.  Reconstruct  the  educational  organization  shown  in  Figure  15, 1 
ing  a  new  and  rearranged  drawing,  so  as  to  give  this  dty  a  prope 
tional  organization. 

5.  Similarly,  rearrange  Figure  16,  so  as  to  insure  a  proper  educationi 
ization  for  this  city. 

6.  Investigate  the  pecidiar  form  of  educational  organization  now  i 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  reduce  it  to  a  diagram  showing  i 
ships. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 
obganizahon  of  the  educational  department 


The  soperintendent  as  a  department  head.  In  addition  to 
being  the  executive  head  of  the  whole  school  system  of  the 
city,  the  superintendent  should  be,  in  particular,  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  educational  department  of  the  system. 
Such  is  his  proper  place  in  the  educational  organization,  and 
not  as  the  head  of  the  business  and  clerical  department  or  pf 
tiie  school  buildings  and  repair  department.  The  work  of 
these  departments  he  must  necessarily  be  in  touch  with,  but 
if  these  are  the  only  departments  he  knows  how  to  manage 
and  direct  intimately  he  should  be  made  head  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  in  a  small  city  of  the  two  combined,  or  dropped  al- 
together, and  a  new  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city 
should  be  obtained  to  head  the  educational  department. 
A  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  primarily  an  eduoa- 
tional  leader,  and,  while  he  must  of  necessity  handle  many 
'  matters  in  many  different  fields,  he  should  in  particular 
stand  out  as  the  head  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
idiocd  system. 

As  the  executive  head  of  the  whole  school  system  he  must 
oversee  and  co5rdinate  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  school 
dq>artment,  and  must  discuss  many  questions  of  policy  and 
procedure  with  his  department  heads,  and  with  the  board 
ind  its  committees.  Often  he  must  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
the  board,  even  though  such  do  not  coincide  with  his  views 
ss  to  what  should  be  done.  As  executive  head  of  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  school  system,  however,  he  oc- 
eiq;>ies  a  somewhat  different  rdle.  Here  he  should  be  es|^ 
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dally  expert;  here,  after  all,  should  be  his  major  interest;  and 
here  be  should  be  able  to  work,  unimpeded  by  the  board  or 
its  committees.^  When  new  undertakings  arc  to  be  begun, 
new  types  of  schools  are  to  be  established,  or  additional 
funds  are  needed,  the  board  'A-ill,  of  course,  need  to  be  coa- 
suited  and  to  give  its  sanction,  but  in  the  detailed  work  ol 
this  department,  and  especially  in  all  of  those  matters  whidi 
relate  to  courses  of  study  and  the  superv-ision  of  instruction, 
the  superintendent  should  be  allowed  to  work  without  into- 
ference.  In  almost  all  matters  his  judgment  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  and  how  it  should  be  done,  should  pre^'siL 
When  the  board  loses  confidence  in  his  judgment  in  sudi 
matters  it  should  secure  a  new  superintendent,  rather  than 
attempt  to  do  the  work  itself. 

He  gives  character  to  the  department.  The  educatioul 
department  proper,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  includes  assistant  superintendents,  spfr 
cial  supervisors,  principals,  regular  and  special  teachers,  and 
teachers  in  special-type  schools.  This  department  includes 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  employees  in  any  department, 
—  a  larger  number,  in  fact,  than  in  all  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  school  system  coinbined.  It  is  the  central  d^ 
partment  in  the  school  system  —  the  department  for  th* 
advancement  of  which  all  of  the  others  exist. 

1  "Tbe  Bupcrintendcnt  ought  to  be  the  educational  advber  of  the  board 
of  educatioa.  aod  his  counsel  ought  to  commsud  the  same  respect  aa  that 
part  HS  thnl  o(  a  city  soUcilnr  on  o  question  of  law,  or  that  of  the  city  phj- 
sia&D  on  a  question  of  sanitation  or  pulilio  hotllb.  He  ouf;ht  to  be  bcU 
■trictJy  nsponaible  fur  his  Hlvice,  juat  u  they  are,  unil  fur  the  action  vftbi 
board  bued  upon  it.  He  and  not  the  school  board  ought  to  be  hdd  raqwM- 
ble  by  tbe  public  for  the  course  of  study  and  tbe  methodi  of  '""hing  m  the 
•ehooli.  If  bi»  advice  and  judgment  are  found  to  be  untnutworthjr,  tbe 
■chool  board,  instead  of  retaining  him  and  making  him  simply  tbeir  efak 
and  agent,  and  assuming  the  responsibility  themselves  whidi  pn>pa^3  be- 
longs to  him  as  an  expert,  ought  to  dismiss  hitn  and  secure  a  peraoa  whose 
judgment  they  cao  trust."  (T.  M.  Balliett,  in  EdueaUoHat  lUnae,  toL  n. 
P-484.) 
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It  is  primarily  tbe  task  of  the  superintendent  to  give  tone 
and  character  to  this. department.  His  view  must  cover  the 
school  system  as  a  whole,  and  iU  many  relations  to  the  com- 
plex life  of  the  community  which  maintains  it.  He  must  keep 
thinking  of  what  the  schools  should  be  doing  for  each  boy 
and  girl  in  them,  and  how  best  this  may  be  done.  Out  of  his 
dearer  vision  as  to  purposes,  his  more  mature  judgnient  as 
to  ways  and  means,  and  his  enthusiasm  as  to  what  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  he  should  give  a  definite  trend  to  the  thinking  of 
every  one,  from  assistant  superintendent  to  grade  teacher, 
who  has  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  children  in  tbe  schools. 
The  attitude  he  takes  toward  the  school  problems,  his  pro- 
fesnonal  interest,  his  conception  as  to  tbe  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  school  supervbion,  his  energy  or  lack  of  it,  bis  friend- 
liness and  frankness,  and  his  ability  to  lead  professionally 
and  to  offer  helpful  and  constructive  criticism,  will  all  be 
important  elements  in  developing  a  professional  etprii  de 
corps  in  all  those  below  him  who  work  on  the  problem  of 
instmction.  It  is  as  a  leader  of  thought  and  an  inspirer  of 
liigh  professional  ideals  that  he  can  render  his  largest  serv- 
ice. By  being  such  he  transforms  his  principals  and  super- 
visors from  routine  worlrors  and  inspectors  into  professional 
leaders,  and  his  teachers  from  slaves  of  a  system  and  a 
course  of  study  into  those  whose  labors  are  directed  by  a 
dear  vision  and  a  large  pmpose. 

SensitiTeness  of  teachers  to  leadership.  So  sensitive  is 
t  body  of  teachers  to  the  influence  of  intelligent  and  con- 
structive leadership  that  a  superintendent  who  knows  his 
community  and  thinks  in  terms  of  its  needs,  who  knows  ed- 
ncstional  theory  and  can  apply  it  in  practice,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  educational  department,  who 
can  impart  vision  to  and  instil  an  ambition  to  excel  in  his 
nqMrvisors  and  principals,  and  who  can  approach  teachers 
in  a  friendly  and  a  helpful  spirit,  can  do  almost  au^f^bm^ 
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within  reason  in  developing  an  enthusiasm  for  service  in  a 
teaching  force  in  any  city  of  small  or  moderate  size. ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  who  is  essentially 
an  office  superintendent,  who  from  his  office  chair  promul- 
gates and  enforces  a  uniformity  throughout  the  school  sys- 
tem, who  inspects  rather  than  supervises,  and  who  control) 
by  rules  and  regulations  rather  than  by  developing  initiative 
and  strength  on  the  part  of  those  under  him,  will  in  time  de- 
velop a  school  system  so  uniform  that  progress  will  become 
difficult,  a  supervisory  force  which  lacks  initiative  and  keeps 
close  to  old  and  well-established  paths,  and  a  teaching  force 
wanting  in  personal  strength  and  professional  enthusiasm. 
One  type  of  superintendent  produces  a  Hve  school  system; 
the  other  a  dead  one.  Regulations  "  from  the  office  "  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  letter  of  the  law  kill;  it  is  the  spirit  and 
the  personal  touch  which  give  life. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  superrisoiy  organization.  A 
good  supervisory  organization  is  almost  always  a  product  (J 
intelligent  and  helpful  leadership  at  the  top.  Under  such,  a 
positive  premium  is  placed  on  the  development  of  those  pCT* 
sonal  and  professional  qualities,  on  the  part  of  aO  subordi- 
nates down  the  line,  which  serve  to  give  individual  strength 
and  character  to  and  to  develop  self-reliance  in  a  teadiiug 
force.  A  judicious  use  of  personal  liberty  m  action  is  mi- 
couraged,  and  individual  thinking  and  personal  growth  are 
stimulated  by  the  placing  of  responsibiht?  and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  individual  initiative.  A  premium  is  placed 
on  personal  efficiency,  and  on  being  and  keeping  better  than 
the  average  of  the  mass.  The  adaptation  of  school  work  to 
needs  and  to  capacity,  intelligent  departure  from  tbe  or^ 
nary  procedure,  and  the  substitution  of  thou^t  and  in^ 

'  The  larger  •  city  becomes  the  harder,  of  coune,  it  is  for  a  tupcrintcnd- 
«nt  to  do  this,  and  Uie  more  be  muit  depend  upon  subordinate*.  In  a  lar|* 
city  a  luperinteiideDt  tends  to  be  removed  from  personal  toucli  with  Ui 
teaidMM  and  penonal  contact  with  tbeir  problenu. 
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tdligcoce  for  mechanical  routine  are  not  only  permitted,  but 
distinctly  approved  and  rewarded.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  or  woman  who  merely  drifts  along,  doing  little  think- 
ing, handling  details  in  a  typical  routine  manner,  takii^  few 
dumces,  doing  only  what  is  required,  and  fearful  oi  the  envy 
of  amiociatCT  or  the  criticism  of  superiors,  is  made  to  feel 
miperv'aory  disapproval  and  a  pressure  to  improve  and  to 
keep  professionally  alive. 

Re^on^Hi^  of  all  for  succeBBful  work.  Every  higher 
siqiervisoiy  officer,  too,  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  (or 
she)  is  a  part  of  a  live  directive  organization,  with  a  mission 
fw  helpful  and  constructive  service,  and  in  large  part  re- 
qwnsible  for  the  proper  carrying-out  of  the  common  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  superintendent  and  themselves.  Every 
prindpal,  too,  should  be  made  to  understand  clearly  that  he 
must  keep  alive  professionally  and  awake  and  busy,  and  that 
be  is  not  only  directly  req>onuble  for  the  success  of  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  in  his  particular  school,  but  that  he  is 
also  in  part  req>onsibIe  for  the  general  success  of  such  policy 
throughout  the  whole  educational  organization  as  well.  Any 
attempt  at  the  monopolization  of  success,  any  unwiUingness 
to  share  ideas  with  others,  or  any  evidence  of  selfishness  in 
permitting  other  schools  to  take  advantage  of  Ms  best  con- 
tributions, should  be  frowned  upon,  and  the  man  shonld  be 
made  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  common  cause  by  impart- 
itig  to  him  a  larger  ideal  of  professional  service.  In  the  work- 
ing-out of  s[>e(nal  room-problems,  every  teacher,  also,  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  her  individuality  is  appealed  to.  Should 
hex  plans  not  b*  approved  by  the  principal,  who  ought  to 
be  prominent  in  sacii  stimulation  of  individual  initiative,  it 
■hould  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  will  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 

A  weak  nqtervisoiy  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
!•  a  weak  Moptxviaory  organization  where  all  is  mechanically 
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laid  out;  where  the  supervisor's  chief  duty  is  not  to  supervise 
but  to  see  that  the  work  is  being  carried  out  as  directed; 
where  principals  are  clerks  and  statisticians,  rather  than 
professional  leaders;  and  where  teachers  are  so  discouraged 
from  any  attempts  at  individuality  by  those  above  them  in 
authority  that  they  come  to  feel  that  to  lift  a  head  above  the 
average  of  the  mass  is  only  to  display  a  target  for  those 
above  to  hit.  No  surer  recipe  could  be  given  for  killing  pro- 
fessional interest  and  enthusiasm,  for  changing  live  teachos 
into  dead  ones,  or  for  driving  teachers  together  into  unions 
to  pry  up  wages,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  protect  one 
another  from  the  criticism  of  supervisory  officers  and  of  tlw 
board  of  education. 

Too  much  activity  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  or  its 
committees  in  matters  which  it  should  not  attempt  to 
handle;  too  little  responsibility  for  results  placed  with  the 
superintendent,  and  placed  by  him  in  turn  with  his  sulxn- 
dinates;  an  office-chair  superintendent,  or  a  superintendent 
whose  chief  interest  is  in  some  other  branch  of  the  service 
than  the  educational;  a  weak  but  well-meaning  superint«)d- 
ent,  who  lacks  technical  preparation  and  any  guiding  edu- 
cational philosophy  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools;  a  strong 
and  vigorous  superintendent,  but  who  lacks  the  same  pro* 
fessional  preparation  and  philosophy,  and  who  rules  with  so 
strong  a  hand  that  no  one  under  him  b  allowed  much  liberty 
in  thought  or  action;  a  superintendent  whose  conception  of 
educational  administration  is  that  of  clockwork,  machineiy, 
inspections,  and  uniform  output,  and  who  runs  the  educa- 
tional department  much  as  he  would  run  a  factory;  —  any 
one  of  these  conditions  will  not  only  fail  to  develop  strength 
and  individuality  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  the  real  woric 
of  the  schools,  but  will  crush  out  what  of  these  qualities  the 
workers  may  possess. 

Just  as  a  strong  and  capable  parent,  by  dedding  every- 
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thing  for  a  child,  and  directing  all  of  bis  important  actions, 
may  cniah  his  individuality  and  initiative  and  leave  him 
vetdc-willed,  so  over-direction  by  supervisory  o£Bcers  may 
produce  the  same  result  in  a  teaching  force.  The  teadiers 
become  dependent  upon  authority,  want  everything  which 
tb^  are  to  do  definitely  laid  out,  and  in  time  become  me- 
dianiral  workers  devoid  of  all  professional  interest  and  en- 
thuaiaflm.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  a  good  teacher  tries, 
■■  T^idly  as  possible,  to  make  himself  unnecessary  to  the 
pnpil  by  training  him  to  thmk  and  act  for  himself,  and  by 
dtowing  him  where  and  how  to  get  information  and  how  to 
aecure  results,  so  a  good  supervisory  organization  tries  to 
make  itself  unnecessary,  in  many  matters,  by  training 
teachers  to  act  ind^endently  and  to  think  for  themselves. 
Personnd  of  tiie  BuperviBoiy  organization.  In  a  small  dty, 
such,  for  rumple,  as  is  provided  for  in  the  educational 
organization  shown  in  Figure  12,  the  organization  will  of 
necessity  be  quite  simple,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
superintendent's  time  and  thinking  must  of  necessity  be 
ffvea  to  the  work  of  the  educational  department.  He  and 
his  principals  must  represent  the  supervisory  organization, 
■nd  hither  must  carry  out  the  community  educational 
policy.  At  most,  such  a  superintendent  can  hope  to  have 
only  a  few  special  supervisors,  and  these  perhaps  tor  only 
part  time.  The  salaries,  probably,  will  be  quite  moderate, 
and  the  character  of  the  principals  and  supervisors  only 
Dkediocre,  so  far  as  training,  experience,  and  educational  in- 
sight are  concerned.  Such  a  situation  demands  that  the 
superintendent  furnish  most  of  the  vision  and  inspiration 
necessary  to  lead  to  effective  work.  In  a  sense  he  must  con- 
duct a  normal  school,  with  his  supervisors,  principals,  and 
teachers  as  the  students,  showing  them  what  is  to  be  done, 
why  it  should  be  done,  and  how  best  to  do  it. 
In  a  medium-sized  dty,  such  as  b  provided  for  in.  the 
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educational  organisation  shown  in  Figure  18,  a  larger  and 
presumably  a  better  supervisory  corps  will  be  available.  A 
woman  assistant  superintendent  for  primaiy  work,  another 
assistant  who  can  help  in  directing  the  administration  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  and  in  testing  results,  a  half-<lo2en 
special  supervisors,  and  a  number  of  presumably  bett»- 
trained  school  principals,  will  now  constitute  the  supervisoiy 
corps. 

In  a  still  larger  dty,  such  as  is  provided  for  in  the  edu- 
cational organization  shown  in  Figure  14,  that  is  a  dty  d 
80,000  or  90,000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  the  staff  would 
consist  of  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents,  a  number 
of  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  and  a  still  larger  corps  ci 
presumably  still  better-trained  and  more-experienced  school 
principals,  now  supervising  a  number  of  different  types  ci 
schools.  To  co5rdinate,  direct,  and  keep  this  staff  up  to  his 
own  high  conceptions  for  the  educational  service,  and  through 
them  to  reach  down  to  the  children  for  whom  the  schools 
after  all  exist,  is  the  peculiar  task  and  the  large  opportunity 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
educational  department. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
main  group  of  such  a  supervisory  organization. 

Assistant  superintendent  and  supervisor.  The  assist- 
ant superintendent,  except  in  a  somewhat  rudimentary 
form,  will  not  exist  except  in  the  larger  cities,  —  cities  from 
40,000  to  50,000  and  more.  Special  supervisors  exist  in  most 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  often,  in  their  duties,  shade  into 
assistant  superintendents.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
supervisors  of  primary  and  upper-grade  work. 

These  officers  constitute  the  superintendent's  cabinet  for 
the  administration  of  the  department  of  education,  and  the 
character  of  this  cabinet  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
him.    Upon  their  educational  insight,  largeness  of  vision. 
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JiiU^  in  administration,  discretion,  tact,  personal  loyally, 
md  frankness  in  cabinet  discussions  must  depend,  to  a  large 
]iegne,  bis  success  or  failure  in  the  administration  of  the 
diools.  They  are  not  merely  deputy  administrators,  but 
D  a  specif  sense  they  are  his  counselors  and  advisers,  and 
iie  representatives  of  the  superintendent  and  his  educational 
toticy  before  the  teachers  and  the  public.  They  act  through 
lis  authority  and  in  his  name,  and  they  must  be  able  and 
rilling  to  assume  their  proper  share  of  the  responsibUity  for 
be  successful  administration  of  the  schools. 

Cabinet  soUdari^.  This  educational  cabinet,  too,  must 
le  a  constructive  cabinet,  one  which  will  discuss  plans  freely 
ad  firankly  with  the  superintendent,  be  discreet  enough  not 
o  talk  outfflde  about  matters  still  mider  consideration,  and 
Ue  to  carry  into  realization  plans  once  decided  upon.  This 
alb  tor  a  body  of  mea  and  women  who  can  develop  cabinet 
(rfidarity,  who  have  sufficient  insight  and  training  to  sense 
be  purpose  of  what  is  proposed,  sufficient  enthusiasm  for 
m  ideal  to  enable  them  to  enter  fully  into  the  plans  and 
toUcy  and  ideals  of  a  superintendent,  and  that  personal 
orce  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  to  the  teachers  in  the 
ervice  that  fire  and  enthusiasm  which  carries  plans  into 
ealities  and  unites  a  teaching  force  behind  the  purposes  of 
be  system. 

Such  acabinet  is  of  large  service  in  guiding  the  system, 
ennng  the  feeling  of  the  teaching  staff  or  of  the  community, 
emoving  misunderstandings,  and  averting  storms.  Any 
lyatem  of  educational  administration  that  is  worth  much 
rill  tend  to  outrun  the  understanding  of  the  community,  and 
tfttimes  also  that  of  the  teaching  force.  Misunderstandings, 
>ersonal  enmity,  and  political  attack  must  be  expected  to 
ippear  from  time  to  time.  Most  often  such  troubles  are  due 
o  a  simple  lack  of  understanding  of  what  is  proposed,  but 
I  tfaey  arise  from  the  unwillingness  of  certain 
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teachers  to  work,  the  desire  of  some  politically  inclined  prin- 
cipal "  to  put  the  superintendent  in  wrong  "  with  the  com- 
munity, or  the  pure  charlatanism  of  some  editor  or  politiciaii 
in  the  community.  Progress  calls  for  continuous  education, 
and,  while  the  attacks  may  be  exasperating,  esplanation  of 
purposes  to  teachers,  and  the  eoDtiauous  education  of  the 
public  to  understand  what  the  schools  are  trying  to  do,  are 
among  the  surest  means  for  warding  oS  or  minimizing  the 
effect  of  such  attacks.  In  sensing  and  reporting  the  feeling 
of  the  teaching  staff,  and  in  explaining  plans  both  befon 
teachers  and  the  community,  the  members  of  the  superin- 
tendent's cabinet  have  an  important  part  to  play.  The  man 
or  woman  who  lies  down  in  the  harness  and  refuses  to  poll 
at  such  moments  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  supervisoiy 
corps. 

The  personal  equation.  The  importance  of  proper  selec- 
tions for  such  positions  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  ia 
seldom  appreciated  by  boards  of  education.  The  individual 
equation  is  a  very  important  element  here.  Men  or  women 
who  will  not  or  cannot  cooperate,  who  lack  personality  and 
enthusiasm,  who  cannot  bear  responsibility  easily  and  well, 
or  who  do  not  have  broad  views  as  to  educational  purposes 
or  processes,  should  neither  be  selected  nor  retained  in  such 
positions.  The  real  basis  of  the  efficiency  of  the  supervisor 
lies,  after  all,  in  the  largeness  of  his  conception  of  the  func- 
tion of  public  education  in  a  democratic  society;  in  the  ideals 
he  has  for  his  part  in  the  work;  in  his  judgment  of  values  in 
dealing  with  teachers;  in  his  knowledge  of  the  community 
need  for  what  he  is  supervising;  in  his  good  conunon  sense 
and  practical  ability,  as  shown  in  his  dealings  with  atua- 
tions  and  people;  in  his  courtesy,  fairness,  and  gentlemanly 
ways;  and  in  his  ability  to  impart  to  others  his  own  fai^ 
ideals  as  to  work  and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  helpful  service. 

A  superintendent,  though,  if  he  is  the  type  of  s 
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teodoit  lie  should  be,  can  hardly  expect  his  associates  to  see 
tlungs  at  first  from  quite  as  large  or  as  mature  a  point  of  view 
M  he  does.  It  must  then  be  one  of  his  important  functions  to 
think  out  and  to  unfold  his  ideas  and  plans  to  them;  to  stim- 
ulate their  thinking  on  and  frank  criticism  of  them;  and  to 
awaken  in  them  aomething  of  his  larger  conception  as  to 
educational  service.  A  superintendent  who  can  measure  up 
to  such  a  standard,  and  who  can  extend  such  helpful  lead- 
ership to  those  associated  with  him,  can  in  time  develop  a 
strong  and  forceful  administrative  corps  and  a  good  sup- 
porting body  of  teachers,  because  under  such  leadership  all 
those  who  are  useful  members  of  the  organization  come  to 
fed  that  they  are  working  toward  reasonable  and  attainable 
goals. 

Relations  of  superintendent  and  assistant  An  assistant 
superintendent  bears  a  peculiarly  confidential  relation  to  a 
superintendent  of  schools.  A  primary  supervisor  in  a  small 
school  ^stem  occupies  much  the  same  position  to  the  super- 
intendent. Each  must  be  the  superintendent's  "  right-hand 

As  such  ah  assistant's  time  is  given  more  to  schoolroom 
visitation  than  the  superintendent's  can  be,  he  comes  to  be 
in  closer  touch  with  the  teachers,  and  to  have  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  situation.  His  opinion  on  many  matters 
eon  be  of  much  value  to  his  superior.  Seeing  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  school  system,  he  forms  a  much  truer  estimate  of 
thrir  worth  and  effectiveness  than  do  school  principals,  and 
■a  important  part  of  his  work  should  be  the  discovery  of 
talent  and  capacity  and  the  advising  of  the  superintend- 
ent as  to  the  placing  of  such  qualities  so  as  to  result  in  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  school  system.* 

>  **Bii  time  u  apent  in  the  schoolrooms.  ^  observing,  liatemng.  juilg- 
in^  enoooraging,  prmimng,  luggesting,  correcting.  Using  dat&  thus  guncd, 
he  dMnld  be  icady  ta  ooMult  witii  the  piperintendoit  »t  any  time,  wnd  \o 
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He  should  be  able  to  sense  the  superintendent's  policy  and 
to  adapt  and  elaborate  it  as  special  needs  may  require,  and 
without  continually  bothering  the  superintendent  for  in- 
structions as  to  details.  In  particular  he  should  strive  to 
economize  the  superintendent's  time  by  being  willing  to  take 
a  temporary  assignment  of  a  part  of  his  responsibility  an<l 
authority;  by  directing  him  as  to  where  he  can  most  quickly 
see  the  best  in  instruction  or  the  particular  needs  of  the 
schools;  by  giving  him  notes  as  to  conditions,  progress,  or 
needs  for  use  in  teachers'  or  principals'  meetings;  and  by  not 
taking  too  much  of  his  time  himself.  To  be  ready  for  a  con- 
ference when  a  conference  is  desired,  to  be  able  to  talk  to  the 
point  and  not  too  long,  and  to  know  when  to  leave,  are  valu- 
able characteristics  in  one  who  has  to  deal  with  a  busy  man. 
He  must  also  be  able  and  willing  to  draw  conclusions,  to 
state  hb  evidence,  to  shoulder  responsibility,  and,  if  occasion 
demands,  to  stand  behind  his  guns.'  Such  a  relationship 
calls  for  a  degree  of  intelligence,  coiirage,  loyalty,  and  smoir- 
/aire  which  is  not  especially  abundant  in  this  world. 

The  special  supervisors.  In  by  far  the  large  majority  d 
our  cities,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  cabinet  organization 
wUl  be  very  small  and  very  simple.  A  few  special  supervison 
for  special  branches  of  instruction,  with  perhaps  a  primary 

ttpott  Bidllftil  teachers  who  dcKrve  recognitiaii  and  prooiotioii;  miqrUiH 
teacbot  who  should  be  tTsiuterred  to  other  grade*  or  other  lectioiia  of  tht 
dtyi  incompetent  teachera,  with  a  statement  of  th«r  ipedfic  drfecta;  OTiag 
evUa  which  should  be  rectified  as  soon  as  discoverad:  qucationable  pfacticM 
which  need  to  be  considered  and  modified;  spedal  coursei  whidi  merit  ei- 
teouon;  sources  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the  schools  as  a  whole."  (ABet 
E.  Reynolds,  in  froeetdingt  qf  Natiottal  Eduealion  AuoeioHeit,  IKM, 
p.  UU.) 

■  "The  all  important  attribute  of  an  asnitant  in  his  idatimi  to  th* 
superintendent  is  an  abwluUly  candid  tranknest.  The  n«a  who  ddvcR 
an  ambiguous  opioioQ,  who  hesitates  to  express  a  conviction,  or  wbo  dis- 
likes to  be  quoted  when  an  issue  is  at  stake,  will  prove  a  pooc  wUng  bbU 
in  nni^  weather."   (Alice  E.  Heynolds,  in  Procttdvifi  qf  Nntinmil  Ei^ 

MriuB  asfoaniuM,  1004,  p.  see.) 
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iI>ervi8or  added  in  the  medium-sized  dties,  will  constitute 
le  usual  mpcrviaoTy  staff.  In  all  of  the  smaller  cities,  how- 
trer,  the  school  principals  can  and  should  be  included  as  a 
art  of  the  cabinet  group  for  the  consideration  of  plans  and 
rooedure. 

It  will  be  well,  in  any  case,  for  the  special  supervisors, 
-penmanship,  drawing,  music,  cooking,  sewing,  man> 
al-training,  school-gardening,  playgrounds,  —  if  they  are 
ikTown  into  somewhat  close  contact  with  the  principals  and 
tie  primary  supervisor.  One  of  the  important  matters  which 
iqierintendents  of  schools  should  look  after,  in  the  admin- 
itmtion  of  the  educational  department,  is  that  of  preveot- 
ig  a  narrow  specialization  in  the  work  of  his  special  super- 
iaon.  In  a  twentieth-century  American  school  system  it 
I  important  that  a  supervisor's  view  as  to  his  own  respon- 
ibili^  be  broad.  The  mere  specialist,  who  thinks  of  little 
Iw  than  proficiency  in  his  own  spedal  subject  of  instruc- 
imi,  is  of  relatively  little  worth.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
abject  is  of  course  valuable,  but  if  it  serves  to  obscure  his 
ision  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole 
:  ia  Dot  a  healthful  enthusiasm.  A  superintendent  should 
K  that  his  specialists,  while  encouraged  to  do  good  work 
1  their  respective  lines,  nevertheless  keep  their  subjects  sub- 
ervieot  to  the  larger  purposes  which  the  schoob  as  a  whole 
le  attempting  to  carry  forward.  This  breadth  of  view,  in 
be  imaller  ci^  organizations,  he  must  usually  develop  in 
lieni.  The  instruction  in  each  special  subject  should  con- 
nbute  something  toward  enabling  boys  and  girls  to  fill 
Bciently  the  spheres  of  life  possible  for  them,  as  well  as 
i^>art  mere  technical  and  measurable  abiUty  in  subject 
utter.  ^ 

*  "It  ia  tbe  buniKM  of  •  generml  nperintcndeiit  of  ichoola  JMlooilr  to 
rfHtd  k  gcoenl  libenl  education  for  dtildren  agunit  the  ioevitable  st- 
icks vt  ipcdal  nvwiaon^  who  n  natimlly  tiy  to  nooopQ&ie  waA  dt 
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The  school  principals.  Whatever  other  supervisory  offi- 
cers may  or  may  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  codrdinating 
and  improving  the  administration  of  a  school  system,  the 
unit  of  supervision  is  naturally  the  individual  school,'  aad 
the  principals  of  the  schools  become  the  instruments  through 
which  such  supervisory  control  is  exercised. 

We  are  not  likely  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 
office  of  school  principal.  As  the  superiotendent  of  schools 
gives  tone  and  character  to  the  whole  school  system,  so  the 
school  principal  gives  tone  and  character  to  the  school  \mda 
his  control.  "As  is  the  principal,  so  is  the  school,"  is  pe^ 
haps  a  truer  statement  than  the  similar  one  referring  to  the 
teacher.  In  the  administration  of  a  school  system  the  office 
of  school  principal  should  be  magnified.  ^  Whatever  can  be 
done  to  add  strength  and  dignity  and  responsibiUty  to  the 

the  general  teachers'  time  and  energj'  in  teaching  uid  wonying  about  their 
■pedal  subjects.  If  he  expects  spenal  supervisors  to  be  strong  in  thdr 
special  fields,  he  muat  be  equally  so  in  the  general  Gdd."  (M.  C.  Potter,  b 
Proettdinga  of  Natiorud  Education  Auoeialion,  1913,  p.  297.) 

'  In  afewaCies.  notably  Indianapolis  and  Baltimore,  a  group  ^atemfn 
principalships  is  in  use.  Under  this  plan,  one  central  school  containing  the 
upper  grades,  and  sometimes  the  lower  as  well,  has  three  or  four  sunound- 
ing  primary  schools,  containing  only  the  lower  grades,  attached  to  Ite 
central  school  for  purposes  of  supervi^on.  The  four  or  five  schoali  thus 
form  a  group,  often  designated  by  a  letter,  and  the  sixty  to  terenty-five 
teachers  are  under  a  supervisory  principal,  who  in  consequence  partakes 
a  little  of  the  nature  of  an  assistant  superintendent.  A  good  descriptkui  ol 
such  apian  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  Ike  Ctrmmunon  appointed  lo<(ud|r 
the  jniWte  tchooU  of  Battimore,  pp.  i9SS. 

'  "I  would  make  the  position  of  school  prindpal  one  place  of  Bzed  and 
definite  responsibility,  and  I  would  magnify  and  dignify  that  pnsition  and 
office.  I  would  have  him  feel  the  responsibility  of  th^  place  he  oixajaf. 
I  would  do  my  work  with  his  schocd  through  him.  I  would  have  every- 
thing pertaining  to  his  schod  pass  through  his  hands,  both  to  and  from. 
Ques^ns  and  complaints,  whether  of  parents,  teachers,  or  piqula,  abooU 
be  answered,  adjusted,  and  settled  either  by  him  or  in  his  pRaeaee.  1 
would  have  all  parties,  however,  and  particularly  the  principal,  aodefstaod 
that  an  appeal  from  all  decisions  was  always  in  order,  provided  the  pnB- 
dpal  be  first  served  with  notice  of  such  appeal."  (A.  B.  ~"  " 
etedinf*  c^  National  Education  Aitociation,  1903,  p.  SM.) 
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hould  be  done,  with  the  view  to  making  each  principal 
at  hia  work  is  large  and  important,  and  that  he  must 
onstantly  growing  if  he  is  to  continue  to  measure  up 
demands  of  the  position.' 

knowledge,  insight,  skill,  and  qualities  for  helpful 
ship  of  the  principal  of  the  school  practically  de- 
e  the  ideals  and  standards  of  achievements  of  both 
rs  and  pupils  within  the  school.  The  best  of  super- 
organization  cannot  make  a  strong  school  where  the 
lal  is  weak  and  inefficient,  while  a  strong  and  capable 
tal  can  develop  a  strong  school  even  in  cities  where 
neral  supervisoiy  organization  is  notoriously  weak 
effective  and  the  professional  interest  of  the  teachers 
jusly  low.  The  mere  fact  that  helpful  supervision  is 
lominantly  personal  in  its  nature  and  methods  gives 

office  of  school  -principal  a  large  potential  impor- 

term  "potential  importance"  is  used  advisedly,  be- 
taken generally  over  the  United  States,  perhaps  the 
rt  place  in  our  city  organization  and  administration 
is  found  in  the  principalship  of  our  elementary 
I.  Few  who  hold  such  positions  have  had  any  training 
work,  and  many  have  come  to  their  position  without 
«dal  fitness  for  the  service.  Many  principals  give 
ime  almost  entirely  to  administrative  duties  and  do 
iipervisory  work,  though  the  latter  ought  to  be  theit 
important  function.  Of  those  who  do  supervisory 
many  fail  to  make  their  supervision  helpfully  cod- 
ve  to  the  teachers  supervised. 

n  the  principals  are  not  wholly,  or  even  largely  to 
be  6giires  given  in  the  preceding  cimpter  (F^gs.  Il-IS)  note  how 
I  of  authority  converge  to  ftnd  radi&te  from  the  principal, 
aecond  book  of  this  •erica  on  school  administration  is  devoted  en- 
tile work  of  a  principal  in  the  adnunistraUon  of  a  acbool,  and  aet* 
idl  Bwce  in  detail  the  importance  of  this  office. 
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blame  for  such  a  condition.  Too  often  the  principal  is  given 
almost  no  authority  to  vary  anything,  or  to  depart  in  any 
way  from  the  rigid  miifomiity  prescribed  for  all  from  above. 
Under  such  conditions  the  supervision  easily  degenerates 
into  inspection,  and  the  principal  stands  in  the  school,  not 
as  the  helpful  leader  and  inspirer  of  his  teachers,  but  as  the 
representative  of  a  system  imposed  upon  ail  by  those  in 
authority  above.  He  keeps  the  records,  times  the  teadiers. 
mianages  the  fire  drills,  carries  the  keys  to  the  supply-room, 
and  hands  out  the  chalk  to  the  teachers.  Even  good  prin- 
cipals gradually  lose  their  energy  and  their  capadty  for 
usefulness  under  such  an  administrative  organization.' 

Increasing  their  effectiveness.  It  should  be  one  of  tbe 
purposes  of  a  good  supervisory  oi^anization  to  break  vp 
such  a  condition.  The  superintendent  in  almost  any  Ameri- 
can school  system  probably  will  need  to  spend  much  time 
and  effort  on  the  professional  education  of  his  prin<npals.  It 
is  important  that  he  do  this.  He  must  build  up  in  them 
good  educational  conceptions,  give  them  something  of  his 
own  vision  and  insight,  develop  in  them  ideals  and  stand- 
ards for  work,  and  awaken  a  desire  on  their  part  to  excd. 
This  will  involve  tbe  breaking  up  of  rigidity  and  uniformity 
in  the  school  system,  the  placing  of  responaibiHty  with  them 
for  results  rather  than  the  foUowing  of  a  uniform  plan,  the 
development  among  the  principals  of  a  guidmg  philosophy 
and  a  theory  of  supervision,  and  the  weeding  out  of  those 
who  will  not  devote  themselves  to  a  serious  study  of  the 
problems  which  concern  their  work  and  their  school. 

At  the  principals'  meetings,  which  should  be  relatively 
frequent,  the  general  policy  should  be  outlined  in  a  series  (rf 
straightforward  and  candid  talks.  The  best  results  in  tbe 
schools  of  his  own  or  of  other  school  systems  should  be  pn- 

*  See  the  PorUotuISeAoo/fiurKy,  chap,  m, and  chap.  Tiii,fabdiT.ttlarft 
good  iUnitntion  of  tbe  dwdening  effect*  ti  wch  » tytbem. 
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lented.  The  difference  between  office-chair  adminiatration 
and  deiical  perfection  on  the  one  hand,  and  helpful  and 
constructive  supervisioa  on  the  other,  should  be  clearly  set 
forth.  The  meana  by  which  administrative  efficiency  is  at- 
tuned should  be  presented,  and  common  defects  in  school 
administration  and  supervision  pointed  out.'  The  more  ex- 
periNiced  and  sagadous  of  the  principals  should  be  asked  to 
eq>Uin  their  methods  and  plans  of  work,  that  the  young, 
cranky,  and  unwise  ones  may  be  benefited  by  such  a  pre- 
sentation. Ideals  and  standards  for  work  should  be  formu- 
lated, and  ways  and  meana  of  extending  helpful  supervision 
to  teachers  set  forth. 

Undertying  purposes  of  the  supenriBoiy  oiganization. 
While  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  must  of  neces- 
aity  guide  and  direct  and  prevent  waste  in  instruction,  the 
difference  between  helpful  supervision  and  mere  inspection 
should  ever  be  kept  prominently  in  mind.  Supervision 
should  mean  help,  encouragement,  and  support  rather  than 
inq>ec:tion  and  criUdsm.  Money  spent  on  supervisors  whose 
dad  work  lies  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of  aU  to  uniform 
niles  and  regulations,  chedcing-up  and  percenting  the  school 
work  done  to  see  if  it  tallies  with  the  course  of  study  laid 
down,  manipulating  the  details  and  the  red  tape  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  and  tracking  down  violators  of  the 
pteacribed  rules,  is  money  wasted,  and  its  effect  on  a  teach- 
ing force  is  positively  bad. 

Instead,  the  underlying  purpose  of  supervision  is  to  break 
vp  any  such  tendencies,  to  extend  liberty  of  action  so  far  as 
Hberty  can  be  shown  to  be  used  intelligently,  to  place  a 
\  on  initiative  and  individuality,  and  to  infuse  a 
g  force  with  such  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  means 
and  ends  of  education  as  will  lift  their  work  above  sordid 

>  n*  Btb  Lfk*  Ci%  Sdkxrf  Sumy  Report,  dup.  m.  dMcribei  a  good 
— T'T*"  <l  ndi  Mtviet  with  a  body  of  •dtool  prindpali. 
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details  and  make  it  seem  to  them  truly  great  and  worth 
while.  With  such  a  guidiog  conception  means  become  lesj 
important  than  ends,  and  the  careful  following  of  regula- 
tions of  less  moment  than  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent 
individuality. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  DISCUSSION 

1.  Should  a  board  of  education,  on  it^  own  iniliative,  ever  — 

(a)  Order  a  study  laugbt  in  8  certain  grade? 

(b)  Order  a  study  taken  out  ot  a  certain  grade?  — -'' 
(e)  Order  tbe  character  of  the  instruction  changed?  ~''' 
(d)  Order  a  certain  Form  of  patriotism  taught? 

l'^  («)  Forbid  tbe  observance  ot  an  event  or  a  birthday  in  the  idiooli.' 
8.  Should  a  committee  ot  the  board,  or  Individual  memben  ol  it,  ever  — 
^'    (a)  In  visiting  a  school,  openly  criticiK  the  work  of  a  teacbcr! 

(b)  l^d  fault  with  a  principal  oa  to  liis  conduct  ot  the  ichoolT 

(c)  Give  directions  that  anything  sliould  or  should  not  be  done? 

5.  Should  a  board,  by  rules  and  regulations,  ever  require  — 

(a)  All  cases  of  discipline  to  be  reported  to  it?      '  - 

(b)  That  its  permission  be  asked  to  enable  teachers  or  achoolt  to  iM 
eihiUts  of  their  work  or  meeliugs  n'ith  parents? 

(c)  That  principals  ot  schools  be  required  to  secure  its  peTraissioii 
before  inviting  any  person  to  speak  to  the  pupils  of  the  school? 

4.  Should  a  Kuperiatendent  of  schools  feci  it  oecessary  to  ask  tbe  approvsl 
of  the  board,  or  a  committee  of  it  — 

(o)  To  permit  a  teacher  to  vary  from  the  adopted  course  of  study? 

(b)  To  authoriie  an  educatiooal  experiment  in  coimectiou  with  tie 
instruction  of  some  class,  or  school? 

(c)  To  give  permission  to  tbe  teachers  to  entertain  the  parents  of 
the  ciildren  at  the  .school? 

(d)  To  close  a  nclitKil  thirty  iziiinites  early  lo  hold  a  teachers'  meeting? 
B.  Should  a  board  ever  require  that  teaches  and  prindpala  should  not 

'    ^  enroU  in  study  courses  during  the  months  tbe  schools  are  in  aewion? 

6.  Point  out  some  ot  the  meaiu  ot  professional  )e*dcnhip  which  may  be 
used  by  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

T.  Suppose  a  board  finds  that  the  superintendent  of  scboob  does  not  reall; 
know  what  to  do  in  educational  matters,  cannot  leftd,  uid  hw  no  oonr- 
age  or  executive  force,  and  still  has  two  years  of  his  term  to  MrTe-  What 
should  the  board  do  in  such  a  case? 

8.  Why  is  ft  good  woman  supervisor  ot  primary  work  one  of  the  moat  de- 
nrable  auisUuits  a  superintendent  can  add  to  his  force? 

9.  It  you  were  a  superintendent  of  a  small  city  and  could  have  SSOOO  a 
year  tor  special  supervisors,  bow  would  you  spend  it  to  get  the  nui- 
mum  educational  returns  for  the  money  invested? 
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-   U.  ^ree  nnall  dties.  located  near  one  another  along  k  trolley  line,  can 
'         aSonionJ]'«boutf3000ti;eareachforBpecialsupervuion.  Wbatiitbe 

beat  [Jan  you  can  xaggat  to  enable  each  to  get  tbe  maxiramn  bencfita 

from  such  an  expenditure? 
11.  Suppose  you  were  called  to  tlie  superinteudency  in  a  dty  which  for  a 

long  time  had  had  a  weak  Bupervisory  orgauitatton.  and  teacbert,  prin- 

cipala,  superviaors,  board  of  education,  and  the  community  were  not 

acquainted  with  any  better  way :  how  would  you  go  at  it  to  institute  a 

(trong  luperviaory  orgamEation? 
IC.  Distinguish  between  an  Bdministrative  organization  and  a  superviBory 

organization:  between  administration  and  supervision. 

13.  Why  i>  a  system  of  fines,  as  described  in  the  Report  qf  the  Por&mi 
School  Suney,  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  strong  lupenris- 
ory  organization? 

14.  Illustrate  types  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  in 
educating  the  teachers  and  the  public,  so  as  to  ward  off  critidsm  and 
prq>are  the  way  lor  further  progress. 

\S.  What  would  you  do,  in  an  administrative  way,  to  increase  the  inqvor- 

tance  of  the  office  of  school  principal? 
le.  What  would  you  do  if  you  wanted  to  train  your  prindpals  to  raider 

hdpful  supervisory  service?  Outline  your  plan. 

17.  What  would  you  do  when  you  Sod  that  half  of  >-our  piindpalt 
cannot  shoulder  reaponaibilily,  or  render  any  supervisory  service  dt 

18.  Uany  writers  object  to  the  term  assistant  superintendent,  and  prcfMMC 
inspector  instead.  Does  this  term  express  the  purpose  of  such  a  nipo- 
visoiy  officer?  What  would  be  a  still  better  term  to  use? 

18.  Fourteen  recommendations  tor  reform  are  given  at  the  close  of  chapter 
m  of  the  RtpOTt  oj  the  Portland  School  Survey,  After  reading  this  chap- 
ter, discuss  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  each  of  the  first  thirteen 
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I.  What  are  the  chief  ^luties  and  functions  and  services  of  assistant  luper- 
intendcnts,  in  cities  of  moderate  size  which  have  such  officials. 

B.  What  are  the  chief  duties  and  functions  of  a  supervisor  of  primary  work 
in  dtics  employing  such  a  person? 

3.  Pow  docs  the  group  system  of  schools,  with  a  supervisory  prindpal  for 
each  group,  as  in  Baltimore  or  IndianapoUs,  seem  to  compare  in  edu- 
cational efficiency  with  the  principal-for-each -school  plan?  Which  plan 
is  tbe  more  expennve  tor  a  dty  to  follow? 

4.  Hakeout  a  list  of  a  half  dozen  topics  da  kind  such  as  a  superintendent 
might  need  or  desire  to  discuss  with  his  "cabinet,"  in  a  dty  large  enou^ 
to  have  uch,  aside  from  tbe  prindpals. 

5.  Do  Um  same  for  tbe  principals'  meeting  in  such  a  d^. 
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8.  Do  the  flame,  for  a  small  dty,  where  one  special  aupervisor  and  a  fev 

principals  constitute  the  entire  supervisory  staff. 
7.  Do  the  same  for  meetings  of  the  special  supervisors,  in  which  the  supo^ 

intendent*s  underlying  purpose  will  be  to  broaden  their  oonoeptioos  d 

the  educational  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  TEACraNG  CORPS 

I,  Selection  and  Tenube 
In  addition  to  superintendents,  special  supervisors,  and  1 
principals,  the  educational  department  also  includes  that 
large  body  of  persons  who  give  instruction  in  the  different  ' 
schools  and  are  known  collectively  as  the  teaching  corps. 
The  selection,  assignment,  designation  for  retention,  and 
further  training  of  these  constitutes,  where  he  is  permitted 
to  exercise  such  functions,  an  important  part  of  the  woti  of 
a  siq>eriiitendeQt  of  schools. 

1.  The  seledian  qf  teachgrt 

The  selection  of  teachers.  Every  school  system  needs  a 
few  additional  teachers  each  year  to  replace  those  who  re- 
sign, are  removed,  or  die;  to  meet  the  natural  growth  c^  tfae 
aty;  and  to  provide  for  new  types  of  instruction  added. 
Even  in  cities  where  population  is  practically  stationary  t 
few  new  teachers  will  be  needed  each  year,  while  in  a  rap- 
idly growing  city  the  annual  selections  may  run  into  scores 
or  even  hundreds.'  To  see  that  only  the  best  available  ma- 
terial is  selected  for  the  vacant  and  new  positions  is  an 
important  duty,  often  neglected,  resting  upon  the  dty  school 
authorities. 

In  some  cities  the  new  teachers  are  selected  largely  by 

1  In  the  Portland  Surves  Report  (chap,  iv),  statistics  were  given  abowiiil 
the  number  of  teachers  needed  (or  the  preceding  thirteen  yean,  and  the 
fUtement  wma  made  that  at  that  time  (1913)  about  one  bundrad  nr* 
tochen  were  requii«d  ba  meet  the  needs  of  this  dty  of  appnudnatdj 
SfiO,000  iuhabiUnti. 
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he  auperintendeDt  of  schools,  his  selections  being  approved 
>y  the  board  of  education;  in  other  cities  the  city  board  of 
education  makes  all  the  selections,  sometimes  without  eveo 
mnsulting  the  superintendent  about  the  matter;  but  m 
nost  of  our  cities  the  selections  are,  in  lai^  part,  the  work 
if  the  superintendent  and  board  acting  together,  each  trying 
to  do  what  is  best  for  the  schools. 

The  early  method.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  educational 
work,  when  there  were  but  few  trained  teachers  anywhere, 
vben  school  supervision  was  in  its  beginnings,  and  when  the 
demands  made  upon  the  schools  were  comparatively  simple, 
the  selection  of  teachers  by  boards  of  education  answered 
the  needs  of  the  situation  fairly  well.  The  passing  of  a  simple 
nitten  examination,  given  by  an  examining  conmiittee  or 
>y  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  issuance  of  a  teach- 
I'a  certificate,  answered  all  demands  on  the  scholastic  and 
>rofessional  nde. 

On  the  personal  side,  which  was  the  important  one,  the 
nembers  of  the  teachers'  committee  of  the  school  board,  as 
vdl  as  the  other  board  members,  were  visited  by  the  differ- 
mt  ^plicants  and  importuned  by  their  friends;  the  per- 
KHiality  and  special  needs  of  the  applicant  were  given  due 
•onsideration;  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  per- 
Nmal  friendships,  church  relationships,  and  party  affiliation 
rf  male  relatives  all  played  their  part  in  determining  who 
were  to  be  selected  by  the  board.  The  teachers'  committee 
finally  made  its  selections,  formally  reported  the  list  to  the 
fuU  board  for  approval,  and  the  board  either  adopted,  or 
modified  and  then  adopted,  their  report.  The  schools  being 
resided  in  targe  part  as  a  local  undertaking,  and  the  theory 
that  any  one  could  teach  who  could  govern  being  the  chief 
pedagogical  belief  of  the  time,  it  followed  that  outsiders 
mre  seldom  selected,  and  that  the  bright  and  attractive 
jnduate  of  the  last  class  in  the  local  school  system,  tb» 
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^  render  good  community  service  as  a  condi- 
ntion  of  thrir  places. 

uy  file  an  application  fora  position,  the  board 
Vie  right  of  passing  over  all  applicants,  and  of 
fr  competent  teachers  from  elsewhere  to  fill 
liougb  such  have  filed  no  formal  applications. 
yection  of  teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no 
vicnce  outside  of  the  city  or  of  the  immediate 
]>  to  result  in  an  inbreeding  process  which  is 
^tt  interests  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  A 
.^of  new  blood  from  time  to  time  ia  desirable, 
iiwn  into  the  system  from  abroad. 

principles  of  action  may  require  time 
inity  education,  but  their  final  estab- 
ental  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 

lonld  pnrail.   Another  step  in  im- 

sunounding  the  selection  of  teachers 

te  vtandards  of  competency  formu- 

the  board  of  education.    Such  give 

e  anperintendent  a  foundation  to 

e  the  moat  poorly  prepared  of  the 

;_  9  wliich  ought  to  prevail  generally 

-  be  itated,  briefly,  as  follows:  — 

•4  'red  for  a  portion  as  a  teacher  in  a 

r,^^  1  subject  or  type  of  instruction  who 

^  'rom  a  four-year  high  school,  or 

in  additiwi  presents  evidence  of 

"-o  '*  -dal  preparation,  as  certified  to 

«■*•-*.  lU. 

r*    "T.  •  T  a  portion  in  an  elementary 

ras  ^r.-v.  -ited  from  a  four-year  high 

•■W  v.,^. ,  '  tid,  in  addition,  been  grad' 

'ir  of  teaching  experience 
'urth^  advantage, 
tion  in  an  intermediate 
rt'quiremcnts  for  an 
'^'  wo  years  oiwaritm 
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daughter  of  the  estimable  citizen,  the  young  lady  who 
needed  to  help  her  widowed  mother,  or  the  widow  or  the 
deserted  wife  of  a  former  local  resident,  were  the  natural 
persons  selected  to  share  the  public  bounty  and  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  community  in  the  schools.  Where  the  schools 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  local  politicians,  some 
local  boss,  instead,  bad  to  be  seen,  and  he  dictated  all  the 
ftiqmintments  made  by  the  board. 

Defects  of  this  method.  This  earlier  method  haa  pa- 
sisted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  many  of  our  American  dties, 
but  it  is  now  being  rapidly  replaced  by  one  more  likely  to 
result  in  the  selection  of  a  better  type  of  teachers  for  the 
schools.  There  are  two  main  defects  in  this  earlier  method 

In  the  first  place,  boards  of  laymen  are  not  specially  ci»d> 
petent  persons  to  make  such  selections.  However  honest 
they  may  be,  they  are  more  or  less  unconsciously  influenced 
by  local  considerations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbe 
fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  position  of  teacher.  Personal 
appearance  of  the  candidate  and  sympathy  for  her  counts 
with  them  far  too  much;  professional  merit  and  adaptabili^ 
to  the  work  of  instruction,  for  which  they  have  no  standardi 
for  judging,  count  for  far  too  little.  Professional  preparation 
and  success  are  not  appraised  at  their  full  worth,  and  hence 
their  possession  is  not  especially  encouraged  in  applicants. 

The  result  is  that  not  only  are  improper  persona  ottea 
selected  for  teaching  positions,  but  the  educational  and  pro- 
fessional standards  of  those  individuals  in  the  communis 
who  decide  to  take  up  teaching  are  seriously  influenced  by 
such  bases  for  selection.  This  lowers  the  professional  tone 
and  tends  to  keep  down  the  professional  compenaatiini  at 
those  already  in  the  school  system.  The  professional  ideals 
and  the  conception  of  professional  competency  on  the  part 
of  the  teaching  force  are  not  stimulated,  and  the  task  of  the 
siqierintendent  in  improving  the  instruction  in  the  adioab 
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is,  OS  a  result,  made  much  more  difficult  than  is  becessaiy. 
Ultimately  the  children  in  the  schools  and  the  commtmit; 
u  a  whole  p^  the  price  of  the  school  board's  attempt  to 
ezercifle  such  a  professional  function  as  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  for  the  schools. 

In  the  second  place,  the  range  of  selection  is  usually  much 
too  narrow.  Boards  of  education  almost  always  wut  for 
applicants,  and  then  select  from  those  who  apply.  The  local 
candidate  has  the  inside  track  under  such  a  plan,  can  bring 
plenty  of  local  pressure  to  bear,  and  usually  secures  the 
position.  Hiis  tends  to  keep  the  home  schools  for  the  home 
girls,  wb^i  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  home  girls  are  not  the 
equal  of  girls  equally  well  pre)>ared  from  the  outside,  tmless 
they  have  gone  away  from  home  for  their  training.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  the  training  and  life  experience  of  a  young 
person  to  go  away  from  home,  to  get  new  ideas  from  others 
and  to  be  influenced  in  new  ways,  and  to  come  in  contact 
with  new  people  and  gain  new  points  of  view.  In  no  line  of 
professional  work  is  this  more  important  than  in  teaching. 

Inqtoitance  of  guarding  appointments.  Few  more  impor- 
tant duties  rest  upon  a  superintendent  and  a  board  than 
that  of  guarding  carefully  the  entrance  to  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  much  better  to  keep  out 
unprepared  and  impnq>er  persons  in  the  beginning  than  to 
try  to  dismiss  them  later  on,  while  the  damage  they  do  in 
the  schools  is  prevented.  Even  at  the  best  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  supervisory  officers  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
train  the  newcomers  and  those  already  in  the  system  to  new 
work,  and  to  educate  them  to  larger  ideals,  without  having 
the  task  made  unnecessarily  difficult  by  the  addition  to  the 
q^stem  of  those  who  have  no  real  place  there. 

Just  how  far  a  superintendent  can  go  in  guarding  this 
entrance  to  the  work  will  vary  much  in  different  communi- 
tiei.  In  aome  the  salaries  paid  will  be  so  low  that  trained 
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teachers  from  the  outside  cannot  often  be  attracted  to  the 
service,  and  the  home  girls  accordingly  come  to  expect  the 
vacant  positions  as  soon  a^  they  have  finished  the  hi^- 
school  course.  In  other  communities  the  salaries  may  be 
high  enough,  but  the  coramunity  ideals  for  pubUc  education 
are  low,  and  the  board  of  education  has  never  attempted  to 
change  conditions  by  setting  standards  which  ought  to  have 
been  enforced.  In  still  other  communities  good  salaries  and 
good  educational  and  professional  standards,  strictly  en- 
forced, make  the  work  of  selecting  new  teachers  an  easj 
matter. 

Fundamental  principles  of  action.  One  of  the  first  steps 
in  improving  conditions  surrounding  tlie  selection  and  re- 
tention of  teachers  is  to  get  rather  dearly  in  the  minds  d 
the  board  and  the  community  generally  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  action  which  relate  to  the  work  of  the  schooti. 
lliese  may  be  stated  briefly,  as  follows;  — 

1.  Schools  liave  been  ordered  established  by  the  State  for  Uk 
education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  each  child  in  tiw 
community  is  entitled  to  as  good  an  education  and  as  good 
teachers  as  the  community  can  afford. 

2.  Only  the  best  education  within  the  means  of  the  commnm^ 
should  be  provided,  and  this  can  be  the  case  only  when  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  employed  are  the  beat  it  is  poanUe 
to  obtain  with  the  money  at  hand. 

3.  The  schools  exist,  in  no  sense,  to  afford  places  for  teachen. 
No  one  is  entitled  by  right  to  a  teacher's  position,  except  on 
the  one  basis  of  being  the  best-prepared  and  the  most  proFes- 
BJonally  in  earnest  teacher  available.  In  no  way  should  the 
schools  be  made  local  family  affairs,  or  used  for  local  chari- 
table, political,  social,  or  religious  purposes. 

4.  The  question  of  where  a  teacher  comes  fnxn  is  abaolutei; 
irrelevant.  "  Home  girls"  have  no  prior  claim  to  the  t<«f4iing 
positions,  and.  if  tliey  desire  to  teaeh  in  the  schoc^  they 
should  be  required  to  make  a  preparation  the  equal  ot  that  ol 
the  best  of  the  ^)plicants  from  elsewhere. 

5.  Teachers  within  the  system  must  keep  themsdve*  profo- 
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aioiully  alive  and  render  good  commiuiity  service  as  a  condi- 
tkni  to  the  retraition  of  their  places. 

}.  WhOe  any  one  may  file  an  application  fora  position,  the  board 
should  reserve  the  right  of  passing  over  all  applicants,  and  of 
inviting  specially  competent  teachers  from  elsewhere  to  fill 
positions,  even  though  such  have  filed  no  formal  applications. 

1.  The  continual  selection  of  teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no 
educational  experience  outside  of  the  city  or  of  the  immediate 
community  tends  to  result  in  an  inbreeding  process  which  is 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  A 
certain  percentage  of  new  blood  from  time  to  time  is  desirable, 
and  should  be  drawn  into  the  system  from  abroad. 

To  establish  such  principles  of  action  may  require  time 
d  tact  and  community  education,  but  their  dual  estab- 
hment  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
dooU. 

Standards  which  should  prevail.  Another  step  in  im- 
oving  the  conditions  surrounding  the  selection  of  teachers 
to  get  certain  definite  standards  of  competency  tormu- 
ted  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  education.  Such  give 
<th  the  board  and  the  superintendent  a  foundation  to 
tod  upon,  and  eUminate  the  most  poorly  prepared  of  the 
plicants.  The  standards  which  ought  to  prevail  generally 
city  school  systems  may  be  stated,  briefly,  as  follows :  — 

1.  No  one  should  be  considered  for  a  position  as  a  teacher  in  a 
kindergarten  or  of  a  special  subject  or  type  of  instruction  who 
has  not  been  graduated  from  a  four-year  high  school,  or 
equivalent  Institution,  and  in  addition  presents  evidence  of 
having  made  satisfactory  spiecial  preparation,  as  certified  U> 
by  diplomas  or  other  credentials. 

B.  No  one  should  be  considered  for  a  position  in  an  elementary 
school  who  has  not  been  graduated  from  a  four-year  high 
adio(J,  or  equivalent  institution,  and,  in  addition,  been  grad' 
uated  frtHn  a  normal  school.  A  year  of  teaching  experience 
in  some  other  place  would  be  a  still  further  advantage. 

S.  No  one  should  be  considered  for  a  position  in  an  intermediate 
school  who  has  not,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  an 
demoitary-Khool  position,  had  at  least  tvo  yean  ol  vo^Vil 
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a  college  or  university,  or.  in  lieu  of  the  &bove.  been  graduated 
from  a  college  and  bad  either  practice-teaching,  or  one  year 
of  claasroom  experience. 

4.  No  one  should  be  considered  for  a  position  in  a  high  school 
who  has  not  been  graduated  frum  a  college  or  uaivenity  o( 
standing,  and  who  haa  not  nude  special  preparation  to  teadi 
the  line  of  educational  work  tor  which  the  candidate  appliei- 

5.  Before  final  election  each  candidate  must  file  with  the  super- 
intendent of  schools:  — 

(a)  Evidence  of  the  posaession  of  a  valid  teacher's  certificate 
of  the  proper  grade,  or  credentials  which  will  entitle  the 
candidate  to  such.* 

(b)  A  certificate  from  the  health  supervisor  of  the  city  schooU 
if  there  be  such  an  officer  employed,  imd  from  a  local  phj- 
sician  designated  and  paid  by  the  board  of  education,  a 
case  no  health  supervisor  is  employed,  stating  that  the 
candidate  has  been  examined  by  him  and  found  to  be  fm 
from  defects  of  hearing  or  contagious  disease,  and  of  suf- 
ficiently  sound  bodily  vigor  to  undertake  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  the  schoola.* 

6.  The  superintendent  should  also  be  satisfied  that  the  t^ipli- 
cant  is  of  high  personal  character,  free  from  bad  habits,  and 
likely  to  exert  a  good  infiuence  over  pupils. 

In  a  small  city,  in  which  the  above  principles  of  action  and 
standards  for  the  emplojnnent  of  teachers  prevail,  the  8iq>er> 
intendent  will  not  find  the  selection  of  good  teachers  and 

'  In  some  cities  the  luperinteiulent  of  schook  it,  or  fonna  a  part  of,  the 
euunimiig  committee  which  certifies  all  teachert  for  the  achoolt  of  the  dij- 
A»  a  certificate  to  teach  is  academic  in  ita  aature,  being  baaed  oa  the  Mti*- 
factory  completion  of  certain  training  or  the  ntiifactcny  paMing  at  certaui 
examinations,  it  should  be  conndered  largely  aa  a  state  authoriaatioa  al 
employment  and  the  payment  of  school  funds  to  the  bcJder.  Hiia  it  etien- 
tially  a  state  or  county  function,  and  should  be  so  handled.  The  employing 
and  certificating  functions  should  be  separate,  and  the  tuperintendenl 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  double  local  and  personal  pietture  to  ocf- 
tjficate  at  well  at  to  anploy. 

*  In  the  case  of  persons  >o  distant  as  to  nuke  nich  a  requiremoit  bdOit 
flection  an  unneoeasary  hardahip,  this  requirement  mi^t  be  tanpotarily 
waived  and  the  candidate  elected,  subject  to  such  an  examinatioa  belon 
beginning  work.  A  certificate  from  a  health  director  in  anotbe*'  d^  mi^ 
alio,  in  ^lecial  cases,  be  accepted. 
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incipals  a  difficult  matter  if  the  salary  schedule  is  the 
[ubI  ot  that  of  surrounding  cities.   If  the  salary  schedule 

much  lover,  or  if  low  standards  as  to  employment  are  the 
lie,  he  wiU  have  continual  difficulty  in  securing  the  kind  of 
iachers  he  wants.  One  of  his  important  services,  then,  in 
he  education  of  his  board  and  the  community  will  be  to 
ly  to  bring  about  better  conditions  surrounding  entrance 
a  and  pay  for  the  work  of  instruction. 

Uefliods  of  selecting  teachers.  The  usual  method  by 
rtiich  the  teacher  problem  is  handled  in  most  of  our  smaller 
sties  is  that  by  which  the  board  of  education,  working 
■i^ely  through  a  committee  on  teachers,  works  in  coQper- 
itktn  with  the  superintendent  of  schoob  in  the  selection 
isd  retention  of  teachers.  If  the  superintendent  is  a  man  of 
lood  judgment,  —  fair,  honest,  and  knows  what  he  wants,  — 
e  can  have  his  w^  in  most  cases.  Honest  and  well-meaning 
oards  tend  to  depend  upon  his  judgment,  and  to  follow 
is  advice.  In  the  smaller  cities  this  is  often  not  a  bad 
Ian  to  follow,  the  superintendent  gradually  building  up 
'a  strength  until  the  board  virtually  turns  such  matters 
ver  to  him  to  handle. 

Hie  chief  difficult;  with  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that 
aords  change  r^idly,  and  the  power  of  the  superintendent 
ne  year  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  committee  control  a 
!W  years  later.  The  matter  is  of  such  fundamental  im- 
jrtance  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  schools  that  the 
q>erintendent  should  be  guaranteed  certain  legal  rights  in 
te  matter  of  the  nomination  of  teachers. 

No  one  can  be  more  interested  in  securing  the  best 
acbers  available  than  is  the  superintendent  of  schools;  no 
le  knows  the  needs  of  positions  better  than  he;  no  one  is 
bely  to  be  able  to  discriminate  better  as  to  preparation, 
rofcasioDal  attitude,  and  adaptabihty  than  is  he;  and  no 
W  i^.lew  likely  to  engage  in  nepotism  or  politics  ot  to  Vift 
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influenced  by  puU  than  he.  He  will  from  time  to  time  mab 
some  mistakes,  to  be  sure,  but  he  will  make  a  much  smalla 
number  than  will  teachers'  committees  or  boards  of  educa- 
tion. Of  almost  equal  importance  with  good  selections,  in 
the  case  of  new  teachers,  will  be  the  maintenance  of  as  high 
professional  standards  as  the  salary  schedule  will  permit, 
and  the  effect  on  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  concen- 
tration of  authority  in  professional  hands. 

Right  rules  of  action.  The  board,  as  a  representative  d 
the  people  in  the  control  of  the  schools,  should  have  the 
right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  superintendent's  selec- 
tions, though  without  the  right  of  initiating  substitute  ap- 
pointments themselves.  The  following  principles  of  action 
covering  the  matter  represent  conditions  which  ought  to 
prevail:  — 

1.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  nominate  all  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors,  and  assistant  superintendents,  in 
writing,  to  the  board  of  education  for  election  or  for  promo- 
tion. In  the  case  of  elementary-school  teachers  the  election 
should  be  to  a  position  in  the  schools,  all  assignments  to  posi- 
tions being  left  to  the  sui>erintendent. 

2.  The  board  may  either  confirm  or  disapprove  his  nominations, 
but  should  have  no  power  of  substituting  other  names  of  its 
own  choice.* 

8.  In  case  any  nomination  is  disapproved,  the  superintendent 
should  then  nominate  a  new  person  for  the  position. 

4.  The  board  should  be  permitted  to  elect,  without  such  nomina- 
tion, only  in  case  the  superintendent  refuses  to  make  a  nomi- 
nation. 

5.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  should  refer  all  ap- 
plicants to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss positions  with  them.  To  this  end  the  board  should  an- 

^  In  the  Report  of  the  Chicago  Educatumal  Commianon  (p.  46),  it  wu 
recommended  that  the  superintendent  make  all  appointments,  promotioiMi 
transfers,  and  dismissals  of  teachers,  reporting  eadi  action  to  the  boani  ol 
education,  and  that  his  action  '*  shall  stand  as  final,  unless  diaapprovvd  faf 
a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  thereof,  not  later  than  the  second  nedr 
ing  after  the  report  is  made." 
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nouDoe  that,  by  rule,  it  has  given  the  power  of  nomination  to 
the  supeiintendent,  and  that  the  tnetnbera  do  not  desire  ap- 
phcants  or  their  friends  to  visit  them  on  the  matter. 
6.  in  a  city  where  a  competitive  examination  system  is  ia  use. 
the  board  should  refuse  to  see  applicants  or  their  friends  in- 
dividually, and  should  announce  that  the  attempt  so  to  visit 
them  will  be  regarded  as  unprofessional  conduct,  and  will 
prejudice  the  applicant's  chances  of  securing  a  posiUon. 
Bases  for  selecting  teachers.  It  is  well  for  the  superia- 
tendent  of  schools  to  have  some  system  of  rating  applicants, 
Vy  which  he  can  defend  his  selections  should  they  be  called 
b  question.   Certain  elements  should  enter  into  the  forma- 
pK>n  of  judgments,  and  such  should  be  given  proper  weight. 
Theae  should  include:  — 
1.  Professional  preparation  and  eiiperience.  A  low  grade  being 
given  for  the  minimum  preparation  and  experience  required 
by  the  rules,  or  for  too  much  experience  under  poor  conditions, 
and  increasing  for  larger  preparation  and  valuable  experience, 
up  to  a  certain  maximum  grade.   (For  example,  0  to  i5.) 
t.  Evidence  as  to  professional  success.  No  general  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation to  be  considered.  Candidates  to  submit  names 
of  persons  engaged  in  educational  work  who  can  speak  as  to 
their  training  and  teaching  success.  From  these,  or  others, 
confidential  letters  to  be  obtained,  and  the  evidence  rated. 
This  rating  may  also  be  based,  wholly  or  in  part,  on  seeing  the 
candidate  at  work  in  a  schoolroom.   (For  example.  0  to  40.) 
S.  Personality  and  adaptability  to  the  work  of  instruction. 

Baaed  on  a  personal  interview.   (For  example,  0  to  25.) 
4.  ^ysical  examination  by  the  health  supervisor,  or  by  a  de- 
signated physician.   (For  example,  0  to  10.) 
A  oombinstion  of  these  ratings  should  show  something  as 
to  the  relative  rank  of  the  candidates. 

The  c<niipetttive  examinatioii.  In  large  school  systems, 
iriwre  the  number  of  applicants  and  vacancies  are  both 
htgt,  a  fifth  element  is  often  introduced,  namely,  a  com- 
petitiTe  professional  examination,'  and  this,  too,  is  given 
1  nis.exHiiiiiation  is  not  for  purposes  of  certiGcation,  but  is  profo- 
rfBMl  in  its  natuie.  To  eater  it  the  ondidate  should  hold  or  have  credea- 
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its  proper  rating.  The  ratings  earned  under  each  of  the  fiw 
heads  are  then  added  together  and  the  candidate  b  given  i 
ranking  number  which  places  him  or  her  for  the  purpose  <i 
election  to  a  teaching  position.'  When  such  a  competitive 
system  is  put  into  uae  the  following  principles  of  actioB 
should  prevail :  — 

1.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  the 
booid  should  elect,  from  those  highest  on  the  list,  and  without  ] 
unnecessary  delay,  a  number  equal  to  or  nearly  equal  to  tbe 
estimated  number  of  new  teachers  needed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year. 

8.  Further  selections  should  be  made,  in  each  case,  from  the 
three  remaining  highest  on  the  list. 

3.  For  satisfactory  cause  the  board  may,  on  reconimendation  oi 
the  superintendent,  subsequently  remove  any  name  from  the 
numbered  list. 

4.  Position  on  the  list  automatically  to  end  after  one,  one  and  a 
half,  or  two  years,  as  may  be  most  desirable. 

In  giving  such  competitive  examination  the  written  test 
should  involve  enough  questions  and  enough  choice  to  give 
B  candidate  a  chance  to  show  what  professional  cooc^tiou 
he  or  she  has,  and  the  personal  examination  should  be  long 
enough  and  intimate  enough  to  enable  the  authoritiea  to 
measure  the  candidate  properly,'  | 

tills  for  B  legal  certiSrate,  valid  in  the  eity  for  tie  kind  of  position  for     ■ 
which  applicution  ii  iiiuclf^.    The  eiutninatiun  sliould  offer  the  cBDiUditi 
the  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  questions,  say  five,  to  be  (elected  fran  a 
list  of  say  ten,  and  dealing  more  or  less  directly  with  the  probleou  ti  in* 
ttniction  in  the  schools. 

■  For  example,  suppose  a  candidate's  average  for  all  points  wm  EIT.3 
per  cent,  and  this  placed  the  candidate  No.  63  tor  an  eletnentaiy-tcbod 
position,  out  of  SJ  candidates.  Suppoie  also  that  the  city  needed  tram  W 
la  TO  teachers  a  year,  about  40  to  45  in  September,  and  the  remaiiMkr 
during  the  year.  Such  a  candidate  would  better  bold  her  preaent  poaitiaa 
until  January,  and  then  could  hardly  expect  more  than  a  call  to  the  Mib- 
■titute  list.  A  candidate  whose  number  was  80  could  expect  efaction  to  a 
poiitioQ  at  once. 

■  The  personal  examination  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  at  the  MBC 
time  aa  the  other  teati,  but  might  be  given  at  any  time.   In  a  lM|a  dtj 
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Electing  applicants  vs.  hunting  teachers.  One  of  the  best 
«tures  of  the  competitive-examination  plan  is  that  teachers 
<om  the  outside  are  placed  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the 
ome  girls  in  the  matter  of  securing  positions.  Personal 
lerit  now  counts  instead  of  personal  pull,  and  the  result 
loder  such  a  system,  if  the  salary  schedule  warrants,  is  to 
Iraw  into  the  city  the  best  teachers  in  that  part  of  the 
itate.  Where  the  superintendent  has  full  power  to  nominate 
)I1  teachers,  and  makes  an  effort  to  search  out  good  teachers 
ibewhere,  the  entrance  is  almost  equally  easy  to  compe- 
tent teachers  from  the  outside.' 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  city  has  so  much  money  to 
9>end  for  teachers  to  teach  its  children,  and  it  should  spend 
Ins  money  so  as  to  get  the  best  educational  results.  To  es- 
ablish  a  good  salary  schedule  and  then  limit  competition 
o  home  girls,  is  to  waste  money.  If  good  salaries  are  to  be 
taid  the  market  should  be  wide,  and  the  offerings  should 
le  looked  over  carefully.  This  involves  the  hunting  of 
eachers,  instead  of  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  appli- 
,  qncul  exuninBtion  board,  coitsuting  of  two  assistant  supOTintciidcDtJ 
ikI  time  prindpals.  might  be  created  to  meet  caiulidatrs  any  Saturday 
(oming.  during  certain  months.  Tbe  average  rating  of  the  five  could  be 
Jed  as  the  personal  examination  rating. 

■  Superintendent  Carr,  in  an  address  before  the  N'ationai  EMucation 
LBOciation  (Praeredingi,  1905.  p.  18S),  laid  down  the  fullowing  rules  tor 
BTwrtlg  the  efficiency  of  our  public  school  work :  — 

1.  Create  a  greater  public  desire  for  good  teaching  by  ilenionst rating 
tbe  difference  between  the  counterfeit  and  the  genuine  arli<'le. 

S.  Break  down  the  Chinese  walls  which  seem  to  surround  many  towns 
■nd  cities,  and  employ  good  teachers  nhereier  they  may  Im-  found. 

S.  Eliminate  politics,  nepotism,  favoritism,  anil  the  whole  brood  of 
like  UBU  from  the  management  of  school  affairs. 

4.  Magnify  the  office  of  teacher. 

A.  Make  the  tenure  of  office  for  |!Ood  teachers  absolutely  secure;  ab- 
solutely insecure  for  poor  ones. 

8.  Ptomote  for  eflicieney;  dismiss  for  inefficiency. 

7.  Protect  professional  teachers  from  ruinous  competition  with  non- 


8.  Pv  tMchcn  in  proportioQ  to  tbe  service  reodend. 
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cants.  It  should  be  made  one  of  the  superintendent's  func- 
tions to  hunt  up  good  teachers,  investigate  them,  and  be 
ready  to  nominate  them  to  the  board,  as  needed.   Most 
school  boards  are  reluctant  to  give  the  superintendent  suck 
authority,  though  few  things  that  they  could  do  would  do 
so  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.    Some  day, 
when  school  supervision  becomes  more  of  an  exp>ert  service  li 
than  it  is  to-day,  the  right  of  nominating  all  teachers  for  I 
appointment  wiU  be  given  to  superintendents  by  genefal  I 
state  law.^    The  tendencies  in  this  direction  are  already  1 
clearly  marked.  ^ 

^.  The  tenure  of  teachers 

The  usual  plan.  It  was  customary  once  to  engage  teachen 
for  only  a  single  term,  the  school  year  being  divided  into 
two  or  three  terms.  In  a  few  scattered  localities  this  plan  is 
still  followed,  but  in  most  communities  the  yearly  electioii 
is  the  plan  most  commonly  in  use.  Not  only  has  election 
for  a  full  year  been  authorized,  but,  so  thoroughly  has  the 
annual  conception  as  to  schoob  been  established,  our  state 
laws  have  also  commonly  forbidden  contracts  extending  be- 
yond the  close  of  the  official  school  year.*  Still  more,  school- 
board  rules  not  infrequently  require  all  teachers  to  fQe  an- 
nual written  application  for  the  retention  of  their  |>ositions, 
and  each  spring  the  formal  annual  election  of  teachers  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months  is  the  chief  educational  event  of 
the  year.  Some  of  the  most  disgraceful  occurrences  associ- 
ated with  the  administration  of  public  education  in  our 

^  Quite  a  number  of  our  cities  have  changed  their  rules  so  as  to  piO' 
vide  for  this;  a  number  of  bills  to  this  effetl  have  been  introduced  into 
recent  legislatures;  and  Ohio  has  so  provided  for  its  cities  by  general  state 
law. 

*  In  a  few  States  a  longer  tenure  is  now  permitted.  In  Maasadnisetti* 
for  example,  teachers  who  have  served  one  year  in  a  town  or  dty  may  be 
elected  "at  the  pleasure  of  the  school  committee." 
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aties  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  these  annual 
dectiona  of  teachers.' 

Each  year  the  teaching  force  is  overhauled  by  the  board 
al  education,  formal  conferences  are  held  between  the  board 
or  its  teachers'  committee  and  the  principals  of  the  schools, 
vritten  diarges  are  filed,  formal  hearings  in  special  caaes  are 
•ometimes  held,  teachers  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  worry 
Iw  weeks,  and  the  board  finally,  after  a  great  show  of  ac- 
tivity, drops  a  small  number  of  teachers  from  the  schools, 
ud  elects  others  to  their  places. 

Not  infrequently  much  injustice  is  done.  Sometimes  the 
first  notice  a  teacher  has  that  her  work  has  not  been  satis- 
factory is  when  she  reads  in  the  morning  paper  that  some 
one  dae  has  been  elected  to  the  position  she  has  held. 
Teachers,  too,  are  sometimes  dropped  over  the  protest  of 
the  principal  and  the  superintendent.  More  commonly, 
Itowever,  the  injustice  is  the  other  way,  teachers  being  re- 
tained who  have  been  recommended  for  dismissal  by  both 
prindpal  and  superintendent,  and  others  being  elected 
iriiom  the  superintendent  has  opposed.  In  the  annual 
•cramble  for  places  the  interests  of  the  children,  for  whom 
the  school  exists,  are  at  times  almost  forgotten. 

Under  such  conditions  the  teachers  soon  recognize  that 
tbor  principal  and  superiotendent  are  powerless  to  protect 
them,  the  best  teachers  go  elsewhere  or  leave  the  work  for 
•ome  more  attractive  form  of  employment,  while  those  who 
nmain  are  rendered  timid,  and  often  hesitate  to  do  their 
duty  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  some  person  of  influence. 
■Rie  result  is  a  condition  of  unrest  in  the  school  system  which 
is  not  good  for  the  schools.  If  we  add  to  the  above  conditions 
ft  sjrstem  of  supervision  which  is  inspectional  rather  than 

*  See  Mm  S^bnon'a  uticle  for  manr  coucKte  cues.  Also  Me  sn 
article  in  the  BdMOtiomJ  Renan  (vd.  U,  pp.  S3S-39),  entitled  "Wbkt 
OBght  Dot  to  be  poHibie." 
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professionally  helpful,  is  characterized  by  a.  lack  of  leadership 
and  inspiration  lo  effort,  and  a  rigid,  somewhat  uniform, 
and  sometimes  senseless  series  of  requirements  for  all,  we 
get  a  situation  which  serves  to  keep  teachers  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  which  is  most  irritating. 

The  uncertain  tenure  of  teachers.  Compared  with  em- 
ployees in  other  lines  of  work,  the  school  teacher,  under  the 
annual-election  plan,  is  not  accorded  the  tenure  of  position 
given  to  street-  or  steam-railway  employees,  general  busines) 
employees,  policemen,  firemen,  or  government  clerks.  None 
of  these  have  to  apply  over  and  over  for  positions  which 
they  have  been  filling  acceptably,  nor  run  the  chance  ti 
annual  election  with  its  attendant  accidents  and  suipriaes. 
So  long  as  these  persons  render  efficient  service  th^  retain 
their  places,  and  when  they  cease  to  do  so  they  are  firrt 
warned,  and  then  perhaps  transferred  to  a  less  important 
position,  and  finally  dropped.  Even  the  itinerant  Methodist 
minister  is  treated  better  than  are  teachers  in  some  of  our 
dties.  As  a  legal  fact,  every  teacher,  principal,  and  super- 
visor is  automatically  out  of  a  position  at  the  close  of  eveiy 
school  year,  and  the  burden  rests  upon  them  to  see  that  the 
school  board  reemploys  them,  instead  of  the  burden  resting 
upon  the  school  board,  as  it  ought,  to  dismiss  those  it  does 
not  want  to  retain,  and  explain  their  reasons  for  doing  so. 

This  condition  is  in  part  a  tradition  from  early  times,  and 
in  part  the  result  of  a  board  of  rapidly  changing  laymen 
attempting  to  exercise  professional  functions.  They  have 
not  the  professional  insight  to  enable  them  to  see  far  enou^ 
to  plan  and  to  carry  out  a  consistent  educational  policy  for 
the  schools;  they  lack  standards  for  professional  compe- 
tency; they  are  too  subject  to  pressure;  and  in  their  offidil 
actions  they  are  usually  vacillating  and  uncertain.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  board  of  education,  after  mud 
talk  about  the  importance  of  effident  service,  to  dn^ 
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twenty  to  thirty  teachers,  and  then  later,  when  the  relatives, 
friends,  and  newspapers  bc^  a  defense  of  those  dropped,  to 
icnnstate  all  those  for  whom  the  greatest  pressure  has  been 
OKrted. 

True,  a  good  superintendent,  vested  with  power,  would  in 
aome  cities  at  first  remove  more  teachers  than  the  board 
does,  but  this  would  be  because  the  board  has  for  long 
ejected  persons  not  fitted  to  the  service,  and  has  not  insisted 
on  the  maintenance  of  professional  standards  by  those  in 
service.  True,  also,  that  in  many  cities  teachers  need  give 
little  thought  to  the.  matter  of  retaining  their  positions, 
rejection  being  a  mere  formality,  and  every  satisfactory 
teacher  knowing  that  retention  is  certain.  Where  such  con- 
ifitions  prevail  there  has  usually  been  a  long  period  of  com- 
munity and  school-board  education  as  to  the  purpose  of 
public  education,  and  the  politician  has  been  replaced  by 
the  superintendent  in  the  selection  and  retention  of  teachers. 

The  life-tenuie  movement.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
teachers  in  a  number  of  our  cities  have  gone  to  the  legislature 
and  secured  laws  giving  them  virtual  life  tenure.  In  large 
part  the  teachers  have  been  driven  to  this  by  the  incompe- 
tence and  injustice  of  school  boards  in  handling  the  matter 
of  appointments,  but  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  pressure 
for  personal  improvement  has  also  been  an  actuating  motive 
with  some.  There  is  usually  a  provision  in  these  laws  that 
teachers  may  still  be  dismissed,  after  a  public  trial,  for  im- 
morality, mcompetency,  or  insubordination,  but  practically 
no  teachers  are  so  dismissed  in  cities  having  this  life-tenure 
plan.  Formal  written  charges  must  be  filed,  notices  of  trial 
■erved,  and  the  person  charged  may  be  represented  by  at-  ■ 
tomcys.  Nominally  it  is  a  trial  of  the  teacher  against  whom 
diargea  have  been  filed,  but  in  reality  it  is  always  the  super- 
intendent and  the  principal  who  are  put  on  trial. 

Often  the  publicity  and  the  personalities  of  the  trial  \s«.n« 
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the  teachers  and  the  public  m  no  good  frame  of  mind  toward 
the  schoob,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  public  trial  and 
the  newspaper  notoriety  is  often  not  repaired  for  months 
to  come.  Any  attorney,  without  difficulty,  can  create  a 
bad  situation  for  the  superintendent  and  the  board  at  such 
a  trial.  Parents,  whose  sympathies  have  been  worked  upon, 
are  summoned  in  numbers  to  testify  for  the  teacher;  the 
superintendent  and  the  principal  who  testify  against  the 
teacher  are  bullied  and  grilled;  and  the  board,  in  its  efforts 
to  protect  witnesses  against  a  bn)wbeating  lawyer  and  to 
bring  the  hearing  to  a  conclusion,  can  be  led  into  technical 
errors  during  the  trial,  and  on  these  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
can  be  based,  in  case  the  board  dismisses  the  teacher,  with 
the  practical  certainty  that  the  courts  will  regard  the  pre- 
ponderance of  common  evidence  and  the  technical  flaws  as 
more  important  than  the  professional  evidence  submitted 
and  the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  The  almost 
certain  result  is  a  legal  reinstatement,  with  full  back  pay. 
The  result  on  the  schoob  is  thoroughly  vicious.^ 

Effect  of  life  tenure  on  the  schools.  That  all  teachers  who 
are  reasonably  efficient  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  enacted 
will  continue  to  be  so  ten  or  iBf teen  years  in  the  future,  ^any 
one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  teachers  or  who  under- 
stands human  nature  knows  will  not  be  the  case.  Most  teadi- 
ers  keep  themselves  alive  and  growing,  even  under  adverse 
conditions,  but  there  are  others  who  render  their  best  service 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  but  gentle  spur. 
Such  is  only  human  nature,  and  teachers  are  no  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  For  certain  teachers,  one  of  the  surest  means 
for  producing  inefficiency  is  to  take  away  this  constant 

^  San  Francisco  forms  a  splendid  illustration  of  this  situatioii.  Tliae 
the  courts  reinstated  teachers,  dismissed  after  trial,  with  sudi  regularity 
that  both  the  board  and  the  superintendent  have  practically  given  up  afl 
attempts  at  bringing  charges  against  teachers. 
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incentive  to  growth,  activity,  and  personal  endeavor  by 
gmntiog  them  life-tenure  after  a  somewhat  limited  service. 
The  effect  is  also  demoralizing  to  other  teachers  in  the 
spools.  From  the  ease  with  which  teachers  can  secure  life- 
tenure  l^islatioD  from  legislatures  one  would  think  that  the 
popular  conception  of  schoob  is  that  they  exist  chiefiy  to 
provide  positions  for  teachers. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  develop  a  self-satisfied  and  an  unpro- 
gressive  teaching  force,  to  ruin  our  American  public  schools, 
snd  eventually  to  turn  education,  for  those  who  can  afford 
H.  over  to  the  private  and  parochial  schools  to  handle,  leav- 
ing public  schoob  to  minister  to  the  needs  only  of  the  poorer 
and  more  ignorant  classes,  then  life-tenure  laws  for  teachers 
and  principals  is  one  of  the  surest  means  for  doing  this.  So 
large  and  so  important  a  pubhc  business  as  education  — 
idiere  personal  growth  is  so  necessaiy  to  meet  chan^g 
tweds  —  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  on  such  a  basis 
of  employment.  Life  tenure  for  all  eflScient  teachers  there 
should  be,  but  it  should  come  as  a  deserved  reward  for  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service,  and  not  as  a  guaranteed  legislative 
ri^t  toall. 

A  middle  ground.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a 
middle  ground  which  is  just  both  to  teachers  and  to  the 
■diools,  and  that  is  indefinite  tenure.  When  a  new  teacher 
enters  the  service  of  the  city,  in  any  capacity,  he  or  she 
■hould  be  under  observation  for  two  or  three  years,  varying 
somewhat  with  different  teachers  and  different  positions, 
and  during  this  time  there  should  be  annual  reappointments, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  After  this  pro- 
bationary period  has  been  successfully  passed,  the  teacher 
should  then  either  be  reelected  for  some  long  period,  say 
four  or  five  years,  or  placed  on  indefinite  tenure.  Under  the 
fornwr  the  position  would  be  guaranteed  for  the  period 
■tated,  sulqect  to  iciconsideration  at  the  end  of  each  &iich. 
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period;  under  the  latter  the  annual  elections  would  cease  for 
all  time,  the  teacher  being  merely  continued  in  the  semce 
from  year  to  year  without  any  action  on  either  side,  and  un- 
til such  time  as  the  board,  for  cause,  and  Ufxtn  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent,  should  see  fit  to  terminate 
the  contract. 

This  right  to  terminate  the  contract  for  cause  is  an  impor- 
tant right,  and  should  not  be  denied  to  school  authorities. 
To  deny  it  is  to  say  that  the  teachers'  places  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  educational  rights  of  the  children.  No 
superintendent  who  is  wise  will  desire  to  dismiss  many 
teachers  or  principals.  If  a  teacher  or  principal  will  coope^ 
ate  it  is  easier  to  educate  them  than  to  dismiss  them,  and 
far  more  pleasant.  If  superintendents  were  given  legal  con- 
trol of  the  selection  and  designation  for  retention  of  all 
teachers,  so  that  boards  of  education  and  their  committees 
were  deprived  of  all  powers  in  the  matter  except  the  ap- 
proval or  the  disapproval  of  the  superintendent's  recommen- 
dations, the  question  of  the  dismissal  of  teachers  would, 
in  most  communities,  occupy  a  less  important  position. 
Still,  good  teachers  do  not  always  continue  to  be  good,  and 
an  occasional  removal  will  need  to  be  made  for  the  welfare 
of  the  ser\'ice.' 

Terminating  die  contract.  The  notice  of  dismissal  should 
in  itself  be  given  under  certain  definite  conditions  which  are 
just  to  both  sides.   In  the  first  place,  no  teacher  should  be 

'  "The  removing  powpr  is  of  more  importance  than  the  appointisf 
power.  Appointrea  must  be  tested.  There  is  no  official  power  of  divioAtMl 
in  the  choioe  of  suborxli nates.  Failures  are  cunapicuous  in  every  buiiDoa. 
public  and  private,  large  and  small,  in  making  the  first  chtuce.  Pcnonkl 
elements  arc  often  more  potent  than  mental  ability.  Seholaiship  ii  not 
everything.  Certification  may  cover,  but  not  eradicate,  sins.  Iha^an, 
whether  this  appointing  power  remains  where  it  is  now  so  jealously  guarded, 
or  is  subjected  to  various  experiments,  the  ultimate  reform  must  take  aie 
of  the  removing  power,  as  to  which  our  school  system!  are  laomtabtr 
wcftk."  (J.  C.  Headrii,  in  Educational  Rtriew,  vol.  3,  p.  S8S.) 
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liable  to  a  tennination  of  contract  for  failure  to  render  sat- 
isfactory services  wlio  has  not  been  notified  of  tbe  deficien- 
cies, and  given  an  opportunity  and  reasonable  assistance  to 
remedy  them.  If  improvement  does  not  result,  suffi<nent  to 
warrant  the  retention  of  the  teacher,  the  superintendent 
dhould  then  recommend  that  written  notice  be  served  on 
the  teacher,  for  specified  reasons,  to  the  effect  that  the 
board  desires  to  terminate  the  contract  with  the  teacher  to 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  If  the  board  ap- 
proves the  notice  should  be  given  to  the  teacher,  and  not 
later  than  the  last  day  the  schools  are  in  session  during  the 
school  year,  and  when  so  served  the  contract  with  such 
teacher  terminates  at  the  end  of  such  school  year.  For  the 
mifiBciency  of  the  reasons  for  terminating  the  contract  the 
■uperintendent  and  the  board  should  be  the  sole  judge, 
without  the  meddling  of  lawyers  or  the  interference  of  the 
courts.  Teachers  not  so  notified  continue  in  service  from 
year  to  year.' 

This  middle  ground  is  equally  just  to  both  sides.  The 
usual  condition  is  not  just  to  teachers,  who  have  spent 
years  in  making  preparation  for  a  lifework  of  service,  and 
the  life-tenure  plan  is  not  just  to  taxpayers  or  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  The  latter  certainly  have  rights  as  well 
aa  the  teachers.  The  middle  ground  gives  practically  life 
tenure  to  every  worthy  teacher  and  school  officer,  but  merely 
reserves  to  the  board  of  control  for  the  schools,  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  chief  executive  officer,  and  only 
after  helpful  advice  has  failed  to  bring  the  desired  im- 
{wovement,  the  right  quietly  to  remove  from  the  schools 
those  who  should  not  be  there.  To  say  that  a  school  board 

I  Teacbm  who  do  not  desire  to  retain  their  posiUons  should,  in  turn, 
■dtHy  the  superiutendent  in  writing  not  later  than  a  certain  date,  to  be 
SBB  of  proper  releaie.  In  general,  though,  moat  school  superintendents  are 
ttwmj%  iriShag  to  release  s  Iracher  who  is  offered  a  better  poution  cta^ 
vkM^  H  Mon  ••  the  poaition  left  can  be  {woperiy  filled. 
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has  such  power  by  trial,  under  the  life-tenure  laws,  is  to 
cherish  a  delusion.  The  machinery  of  such  action  is  of 
course  provided,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  such 
that  it  can  seldom  if  ever  be  carried  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. In  addition,  the  notoriety  and  the  bitterness  en- 
gendered by  such  public  trials  is  demoralizing  to  the  schools, 
and  should  be  avoided  by  both  sides  in  the  interests  of  tlie 
children  and  the  good  name  of  the  schools. 

Supervisory  officers  and  tenure.  Principals  of  schodsi 
supervisors  of  special  subjects,  and  assistant  superintendents 
of  schools  should  be  given  the  same  tenure  as  teachers,— 
that  is,  indefinite  tenure.  Any  efficient  supervisory  officer 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position  under 
such  tenure.  When  we  pass  to  the  superintendent  of  schools» 
however,  the  conditions  of  tenure,  in  the  interests  of  efficient 
service,  should  be  somewhat  different. 

A  superintendent  stands  for  a  different  quality  of  service 
from  that  rendered  by  a  teacher,  and  to  a  large  degree  from 
that  rendered  by  a  principal  or  a  special  supervisor.  It  is 
primarily  his  business  to  plan  and  to  lead.  At  times  he  must 
direct,  at  times  he  must  show  backbone  in  re»sting  improper 
plans  and  people,  and  occasionally  he  must  put  his  badi: 
against  the  wall  and  fight.  He  ought  not  to  be  a  pugnacious 
individual,  but  he  will  not  be  true  to  the  interests  he  serves 
if  he  is  not  willing  to  stand  firmly  for  right  principles  of 
action  in  school  affairs.  A  superintendent  in  a  modem  city 
must  belong  to  the  vertebrate,  and  not  to  the  jelly-fish, 
class.  To  enable  him  to  stand  by  his  guns  when  submission 
or  retreat  would  be  shameful,  he  needs  protection  from  flank 
attacks,  so  that  those  who  would  indirectly  beat  him  down 
in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  educational  interests  of  the 
children  under  his  care  may  be  made  to  fight  him  in  the 
open  and  face  to  face. 

The  two  flank  movements  usually  made  by  boards  of 
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education,  in  the  process  of  reducing  a  superintendent  to 
nibmission,  are  to  attack  Ids  tenure  of  office  and  his  salaiy. 
To  prevent  this,  a  superintendent  of  schools,  after  possibly 
t  trial  period  of  one  year,  should  be  elected  for  certain 
definite  i>eriods  and  covering  a  reasonably  long  time,  —  four 
>r  five  years  are  perhaps  the  most  desirable  terms,  —  and 
luring  such  tenn  of  office  the  board  of  education  should  not 
jc  permitted  to  dismiss  him  except  for  serious  cause,'  and 
hen  only  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  (four  fifths  or 
ive  sevenths,  for  example).  Neither  shoiUd  the  board  be 
lermitted  to  reduce  His  salary  at  all  during  his  term  of  office. 
tins  gives  the  superintendent  freedom  from  attack  along 
ihese  lines  for  a  certain  definite  period  of  time,  during  which 
lie  caa  plan  and  cany  out  a  d^nite  educational  policy. 

No  better  method  for  reducing  a  superintendent  to  subjec- 
titm  could  be  devised  than  an  annual  reelection,  along  with 
Qie  teachers,  or  a  longer  tenure  coupled  with  an  annual  salary 
determination,  and  it  is  the  method  employed  by  boards  of 
education  all  over  the  United  States  to  enable  them  to  retain 
their  control  of  the  schools.  Under  the  plan  suggested  above, 
■t  the  end  of  such  a  four-  or  five-year  period,  the  superin- 
tendent should  expect  the  results  of  his  work  to  justify  his 
actions  and  should  be  willing  to  have  his  services  reviewed 
and  reappraised.  In  a  position  where  so  much  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual,  and  where  efficiency  at 
foriy  may  so  easily  change  to  inefficiency  at  fifty  or  fifty- 
five,  a  periodical  review  of  a  superintendent's  services  is  veiy 
denrable.  Life  tenure  for  superintendents  would  be  an  even 
more  serious  mistake  than  for  teachers. 

'  It  it  perhap*  deunble  to  give  ft  board  irf  education  the  right  to  Rmove 
aMtperiDteadent,  kf  ter  trial,  tor  immoralitf,  iDcompeteucy,  or  willful  neglect 
•f  duty,  the  (kpo«ed  auperintendent  having,  in  turn,  the  right  to  appeal 
tbe  deonon  to  the  chief  ichool  officer  of  the  State,  who  should  pan  on 
y  of  the  evidence  and  thould  have  power  to  reinstate  a  m- 
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Assistant  superintendents.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Cbx^ 
ter  Xin,  assistant  superintendents  bear  a  particularly  con- 
fidential relation  to  the  superintendent.  Upon  their  loyalty, 
efficiency,  and  thorough  cooperation  much  of  a  superin- 
tendent's success  depends.  They  represent  his  cabinet,  and 
he  should  have  large  powers  of  choice  in  their  selection.  To 
elect  a  new  superintendent,  to  represent  a  new  educational 
policy,  and  then  to  weight  him  down  with  a  body  of  assistant 
superintendents  who  represent  an  old  and  displaced  regime 
or  an  antiquated  conception  of  education,  is  something  like 
tying  a  miUstone  around  his  neck  and  then  exp>ecting  him 
to  swim.  In  the  interests  of  efficient  service  an  assistant 
superintendent  should  be  on  the  same  indefinite  tenure  as 
previously  described  for  teachers,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
assistant  superintendency  is  concerned,  being  subjedb  to  re- 
assignment to  a  subordinate  supervisory  position,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  at  the  close  of  any 
school  year,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  the 
assistant  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  type  of  service  desired. 
A  progressive  and  capable  superintendent  cannot  carry  out 
a  progressive  educational  policy  if  his  chief  lieutenants  are 
weak,  reactionary,  or  disloyal,  and  permanency  of  tenure 
should  not  be  expected  in  such  positions. 

Assignment  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  all  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  corps  the  election  should  be  to  the 
educational  department,  and  not  to  a  specific  position,  unless 
the  superintendent  should  desire  so  to  specify  in  recom- 
mending the  election.  In  any  case  all  assigimients  to  posi- 
tion, and  all  transfers  from  position  to  position  if  the  same 
do  not  involve  a  change  in  salary,  should  be  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He  should  know  or 
be  able  to  find  out,  and  better  than  any  one  else,  the  peculiar 
demands  of  the  different  positions  and  the  peculiar  strength 
or  weakness  of  individuals,  and  he  should  be  able  to  effect 
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a  nicety  <A  adjustment  of  teachers  and  principals  to  posi- 
tions such  as  no  board  of  education  or  teachers'  committee 
can.  All  promotions  within  the  staff  should  also  be  made 
by  the  board,  on  his  recommendation.  Also  on  his  recom- 
mendation, and  for  proper  reasons,  the  board  should  have 
the  right  to  transfer  teachers  or  supervisory  officers  to  less 
responsible  positions,  and  carrying  a  smaller  salary  than 
that  previously  paid.^ 

QUESTIOIira  FOE  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  ue  teachers  selected  in  dtiea  that  70U  luiow? 

S.  Sbould  the  application  blank,  which  caodidalM  ue  asked  to  fill  out 

tar  the  dty  educational  authorities,  ask  for  the  religious  affiliation  or 

church  preference  of  the  candidate?  Why? 
9.  Why  do  low  standards  in  the  selection  c^  t««cbera  tend  to  lower  the 

professional  tone  lA  a  teaching  force? 
4.  Do  such  also  tend  to  keep  down  wagesP 
B.  Why  is  selection  from  the  list  of  applicants  likely  to  be  leas  desirablo 

than  the  hunting  of  teachen? 
9.  What  would  you  think  of  a  superintendent  having  a  fonn  of  letter, 

which  he  sends  to  good  teachers  elsewhere,  inviting  them  to  make 

^ipUcation  for  a  position  in  his  dty? 

7.  Why  is  a  low  salary  schedule  nearly  always  awociated  with  low  pro- 
fetsiona]  standards  in  the  teaching  force?  Under  what  conditions 
might  such  not  be  the  case? 

8.  Do  a  high  salary  schedule  and  an  effident  teaching  force  go  together? 
Why? 

>.  Anume  that  you  have  just  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in 
s  conmunity  where  the  standards  for  selection  and  retention  of 
teachers  have  always  been  low.  What  steps  would  you  take,  and 
about  how  long  would  you  expect  it  to  take  you.  to  educate  the 
board  and  community  up  to  proper  prindples  of  action:  — 

>  No  busiaeu  corpOMtion  could  pay  dividends  if  it  adhered  to  the  prin- 
cq))e,  followed  by  most  of  our  schools,  of  aln-ays  payioR  a  teacher  or  a 
prindpal  tbe  highest  salary  they  have  worked  up  to  in  the  school  system, 
nyardleM  of  the  service  rendered.  Only  the  very  poorest,  the  dishonest, 
or  tbe  profligate  are  discharged  by  most  corporations,  but  men  are  tre- 
qoently  transferred  to  positions  carrying  less  responsibility  and  salary,  and 
«tber*  an  put  in  thdr  places.  The  effident  are  promoted  and  the  inefiident 
■R  reduced.  Such  a  plan  applied  to  teachers  would  enable  a  superintendent 
liiiiiUiii  «inii  tiailiiii  uliiiiii  iilliiiiiiiii  In  iiiiiilil  luiliinil iiliiilj 
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(a)  ir  tlif  cTommuoitf  is  poor  and  can  psy  only  relatively  a 
miaxiea? 
(6)  If  the  commuDity  can  afford  good  salaries? 

10.  la  the  daughter  of  a  large  taxpayer  any  more  entitled  to  a  posil 
than  the  daughter  of  one  who  paya  tittle  or  no  taiesP 

11.  Aisumiug  that  "home  girls"  have  no  more  right  to  positioni  thu 
girls  from  the  outside,  arc  there  good  reasons  for  choosing  such  if 
they  are  the  equal  in  training  of  outside  teachers? 

12.  Inquitealargedty,  doyou  think  it  desirable  to  select  all  tcacfaenlv 
the  elementary  schools  from  those  educated  and  trained  it)  the  alyl 

13.  Wby  is  a  physical  eiaminatioa  and  a  health  eertificale  a  desiraUc 
requirement  on  the  part  of  teacher??  Should  janitors  also  be  reqiiml 
to  comply  with  such  a  requirement? 

14.  Would  it  also  be  desirable  to  require  teachers  in  service  to  take  sai 
an  oiamination  either  (o)  periodically,  or  (6)  on  request?  Sbodd 
teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  school  department  have  thr 
privilege  of  aucb  an  cxamimition,  at  their  own  request,  from  Uk 
school  health  officer? 

15.  Would  the  recommendation  of  the  Chicago  Educational  Commissioi 
as  to  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to  appoint  and  rqrart,  and  tb 
board  lo  veto,  be  a  better  plan  than  the  board's  approval  or  disip- 
proval  of  the  superintendent's  nomination,  in  the  case  of  teachers 
principals,  supervisors,  etc.,  in  (a)  a  large  city?  (6)  a  smaller  dij?       I 

16.  Compare  college  presidents  and  lity  superiotrndents  in  the  matter  d  I 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers.  Compare  college  teachen  I 
with  public-school  teachers  in  the  matter  of  tenure.  1 

17.  Why  is  it  desirable  thai  candidates  tor  positions  should  not  \TBt  I 
schoal-boiud  Dmubcrs?  U  Lbe  iehofA  board  or  ila  teaclieni'  cod-  ' 
mittee  desire  to  see  candidates,  how  should  it  be  done?  I 

18.  Do  you  know  any  cities  where  such  standards  of  action  in  the  matta 
of  the  selection  of  teachers  prevail? 

19.  In  bow  small  a  city,  and  under  what  conditioas.  would  you  think 
it  desirable  to  introduce  the  competitive  ezuuiuation  for  ^ipIicMitt 
tor  teachen'  positions? 

80.  What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  erf  a  competitive  '■""■iniitifni.  en 
fixed  dates,  in  all  but  the  largest  school  systems? 

21.  Would  the  competitive  examination  idea  be  qiplicable  to  higb-«clioal 
or  special  teachers?   Why? 

21.  Does  the  argument  for  indefinite  tenure  for  teachers  appeal  ta  you  it 
sound?  It  not,  why  not? 

23.  Is  it  desirable  to  reinstate  a  teacher  who  bu  once  been  diamined? 

U.  Why,  after  a  teacher  has  proved  his  or  her  efficien<7  by  five  year*  d 
useful  service,  is  it  unsafe  to  assume  that  such  p^aon  will  be  ui  effi- 
cient teacher  after  a  Upse  of  Hf teen  years? 

tS.  What  reasons  do  you  see  for  so  many  promising  superinteadesti  d» 
dining  in  efficiency  after  they  have  passed  fifty  yean  td  age? 
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1  What  coiimlUtive  righti.  in  tbe  matter  o(  the  adectioo,  assignment, 
or  traiuter  of  teachen,  should  be  accorded  to  — 

(a)  TIm  prindpd  of  an  elementary  school? 

(b)  The  principal  of  a  high  school? 

(c)  Hie  hesd  of  a  department  in  a  high  school? 

TOPICS  FOB  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPOBT 
1.  Draw  Dp  a  form  o(  application  blank  (or  candidates  to  fill  out  who 

appij  for  a  poaition  in  your  dty,  indicating  in  such  what  you  would 

denre  to  have  them  give  you. 
1.  Draw  up  a  form  of  inquiry  blank  such  aa  you  would  like  to  use  in 

looking  up  their  references,  and  writing  to  others  about  their  tiaining 

8.  Assume  that  the  board  of  education  employing  you  has  begun  to 
think  of  the  deaiiabihty  of  turning  over  to  you  the  duty  of  sorting 
out  and  nominating  all  teachers  for  electioa.  and  has  asked  you  to 
make  a  report  to  the  board,  setting  forth  the  arguments  for  the  pro- 
POmJ  and  against  the  present  plan.  Draw  up  such  a  report,  in  the 
ptopa  form,  and  show  on  what  basis  you  would  propose  to  sort  out 


g  that  you  have  been  superintendent  at  the  city  (rf  X  for 
•ome  years,  that  the  board  of  education  and  the  community  have 
oome  to  have  confidence  in  your  judgment,  fairness,  and  professional 
skiU,  and  that  the  board  has  finally  become  convinced  of  the  desira- 
bility of  revising  its  rules  relating  to  the  employment  and  tenure  of 
teachers  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  your  recommenda- 
tkina,  which  we  will  assume  to  be  those  of  this  chapter.  The  board, 
by  resolution,  directs  you  to  so  revise  that  division  of  the  rules  Mid 
regulations  and  to  submit  your  revision  to  them  for  approval.  Draw 
vp  such  a  revinon, 

t.  Hake  up  a  form  which  you  would  use  in  gnding  the  probable  effi- 
deDcy  of  applicants  for  position*  in  your  city. 

t.  Look  up  ""i  report  upon  the  estimated  efficiency  of  the  competitive- 
aaminatioo  system  for  the  selection  of  teachers  aa  worked  out  in  such 
citiesa*LofAngeles,SanPranct9co,  Albany.  Lowell, or NewYork City. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  TEACHING  CORPS 

n.   TrAININO   and    SuPEHViaiON 

Whateveb  plan  or  plans  are  employed  m  selecting 
teachers,  and  whatever  demands  as  to  training  and  experi- 
ence are  made  of  candidates  for  positions,  teachers  entering 
the  force  need  to  be  stimulated  to  increase  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  classroom  work  which  they  do  needs  helpful 
[wofessional  supervision.  These  two  features  of  the  teach- 
ing problem  will  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter. 

/.  The  training  of  ieaehera 
Leavening  the  teaching  coips.  The  corps  of  teachers  with 
vdiicb  a  school  ^stem  starts  each  year  ought,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  be  on  improvement  over  the  corps  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  this  desirable  condition  cannot  be  unless  the  new 
teachen  entering  the  force  rank  higher  in  training,  teaching 
ddll,  and  personal  culture  than  the  average  of  the  teachers 
[aeviously  in  service.  Whatever  plan  is  devised  for  selecting 
teadiers,  it  is  important  that  the  incoming  teachers  should 
contribute  something  to  the  leavening  of  the  whole  corps. 
A  superintendent  ought,  each  year,  to  be  able  to  feel  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  good  selections  made,  the  teachers 
entering  his  schools  are  an  improvement  over  those  of  pre- 
vioiu  years  in  education,  training,  and  teaching  skill.  Such 
a  condition  materially  lightens  the  duties  of  the  supervisory 
corps,  because  the  constant  introduction  of  such  a  stream  of 
new  teachers  .brings  new  ideas,  new  enthusiasm,  and  new 
■tandaids  of  educational  and  professional  preparation  to  all. 
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Professional  standards  for  entrance.  To  this  end,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  good  standards  for  academie 
and  professional  preparation  should  be  established  by  the 
rules  and  be  insisted  upon  for  all.  For  present-day  city 
school  work,  graduation  from  a  good  high  school,  with  a 
good  two-year  normal-school  course  in  addition,  is  not 
too  high  a  standard  to  insist  upon  from  elementary-school 
teachers,  and  at  least  one  year  of  teaching  experience  ebe^ 
where  would  add  still  further  to  the  teacher's  equipment  fof 
satisfactory  service.  Also  graduation  from  a  good  college  oi 
university,  with  special  preparation  in  some  line  or  lines  of 
secondary-school  instruction  and  some  professional  stu^y 
in  addition,  is  not  too  much  to  demand  of  teachers  for  the 
high  school.  With  the  recent  multiplication  of  good  normal 
schools  in  our  different  American  States,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  colleges  offering  both  academic  and  professional 
education,  and  the  increasing  percentage  of  trained  teachers, 
it  has  become  relatively  easy  for  a  city,  which  has  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  salary  schedule,  to  make  and  to  enforce 
such  academic  and  professional  demands. 

As  was  stated  also  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  education  of  the  candidate  to  have  gone  away 
from  home  for  this  professional  preparation  and  early  dass^ 
room  experience.  It  is  a  valuable  element  in  the  tnash 
ing  of  any  one  to  go  away  from  home,  to  come  in  contact 
with  people  of  different  ideas  and  ideals,  to  learn  new  ways 
and  new  methods  of  doing  things,  and  to  have  one's  horizon 
enlarged  by  rubbing  up  against  people  who  look  at  things 
somewhat  differently  from  the  home  people.  The  home  girl 
who  has  had  such  an  experience  will  contribute  much  more 
to  the  strength  of  the  school  system  when  she  enters  it  than 
the  one  who  has  never  had  such  an  experience. 

The  local  training-school.  As  a  means  for  insuring  that 
the  new  teachers  entering  the  elementary  schools  shall  have 
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had  some  i)rofessional  training  for  the  work,  a  nunil)er  of  our 
cities  have  estahhshed  a  loeal  city  normal  school,  or  Lraining- 
oourse,  where  the  high-school  graduates  who  desire  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  may  first  be  given 
iome  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  instruction. 
Most  of  these  teachers'  courses  were  established  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  when  salaries  were  lower,  normal  schools 
were  weaker,  and  trained  teachers  were  much  less  common 
than  is  the  case  to-day;  and  many  of  the  courses  have 
oonsisted  very  largely  of  practical  work,  being  more  in  the 
nature  of  apprentice  schools,  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
time  given  to  theoretical  instruction.  Within  recent  years, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  development  of  state  normal 
schools  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abandon  such  courses  in  the 
smaller  cities,  and  materially  to  improve  those  in  the  larger 
ones. 

If  home  girls  only  or  veiy  largely  must  be  taken  for  ele- 
mentaiy-school  teachers,  due  either  to  a  low  salaiy  schedule 
or  to  peculiar  local  conceptions  as  to  the  filling  of  places,  the 
training  given  in  such  schools  or  classes,  and  the  observation 
and  assistance  work  in  the  schools,  do  much  to  offset  the 
disadvantages  occasioned  by  such  an  unsatisfactory  basis 
of  selection.  In  the  smaller  cities  such  courses  are  often  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  they  are  far  better  than  nothing, 
and  that  without  such  a  course  all  the  new  teachers  would 
enter  the  service  without  any  professional  training  what- 
ever. 

Limitations  to  such  training.  All  such  plans  for  securing  a 
trained  teaching  force  are,  however,  subject  to  a  number  of 
limitations  which  make  it  difficult  for  any  except  the  largest 
cities  to  provide  anything  like  an  adequate  professional 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  no  city  of  less  than  200»000  to  250»000 
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inliabitants '  can  afford  to  provide  the  material  equipment 
or  the  staff  necessary  for  such  a  school.  This  equipnient 
and  staff  should  l)e  at  least  the  eQiial  fur  1  he  work  attempted 
of  that  provided  in  the  better  state  normal  schools.  The 
equipment  should  be  good,  both  in  building  and  teaching 
material;  the  teaching  staff  should  be  able,  in  part  drawn 
from  outside  the  city,  and  especially  selected  with  reference 
to  the  city's  problems;  and  the  instruction  offered  should  be 
such  as  to  attract  the  best,  rather  than  the  poorest,  of  the 
high-school  graduates.  No  city  of  less  than  200,000  popula- 
tion has  a  yearly  demand  for  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers' 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  preparing  them,  if  the  preparation 
is  properly  made.'  Most  cities  would  find  it  far  better,  and 
cheaper  as  well  if  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  training 
is  what  must  be  spent  to  get  the  right  kind  of  results,*  to 
abandon  all  attempts  to  train  their  own  teachers,  increase 

1  There  were,  in  1910,  but  fifty  cities  ia  the  United  SUtes  which  b«d 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  tweoty-dght  which  had  200,000,  and  but  ni 
which  bad  250,000. 

■  Such  a  city  will  ordinarily  need  from  forty  to  fifty  r 
•chool  teachers  each  ye*r,  while  a  city  of  100.000  will  not  ordinkrily  m 
over  twenty  la  twenty-Bve  new  elementary-school  teachers  yearly.  Front 
two  to  four  per  cent  will  represent  displacements  and  resignationa,  while 
growth  and  development  of  the  system  «ill  be  represented  by  not  over  two 
per  cent  in  a  <nty  whose  population  is  about  stationary,  and  from  six  to 
eight  per  cent  in  a  growing  city.  Perhaps  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  vary- 
ing with  the  city,  will  represent  the  yearly  demands  for  new  elenwntafy- 
school  teachers. 

•  One  trouble  with  many  of  these  courses  —  most  of  them  in  fact  —  it 
that  they  give  an  inadequate  preparation  and  are  too  easy  to  get  throng. 
The  practice  work  is  often  so  overemphasized  that  it  becomes  apprentice- 
ship training,  rather  than  thoughtful  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the 
teachers  turned  out  lack,  in  consequence,  any  fundamental  phiknopl^  tot 
their  work  on  which  they  can  grow  later. 

'  A  city  training-school  ou^ht  to  l>e  as  well  equipped  tor  its  wotfc  ai  ii 
a  city  high  school,  and  oiiglit  to  cost  about  as  much  to  maintain.  It  on^t 
to  be,  too,  distinctively  a  leader  in  Ihc  city's  educational  system,  setting 
standards,  initiatingnew  plans,  trying  out  experiments.  stimiiUtingperMpal 
improvement,  and  giving  tone  to  the  whole  school  system  of  the  dty . 
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their  salaiy  schedules,  and  try  to  attract  to  their  service 
the  best-trained  teachers  in  the  State. 

Effect  of  such  courses  on  &e  school  system.  In  the  second 
place,  such  courses  result  in  an  inbreeding  which  is  harmful 
to  the  school  ^stem.  If  the  training-class  turns  out  enough 
graduates  to  fill  all  vacancies,  new  teachers  from  the  out- 
ode  have  practically  no  chance  to  get  in.  The  city  having 
provided  a  training-school,  the  high-school  graduates  of  the 
city  having  completed  the  course,  and  the  city  having  placed 
its  approval  on  them  by  graduating  them,  they  and  their 
friends  naturally  expect  that  they  will  be  given  positions  in 
the  schools.*  Even  when  the  number  graduated  is  not  8u£S- 
cient  to  fill  all  the  vacancies,  the  training-class  serves  to 
establish  the  idea  that  home  girls  are  to  have  the  home  places, 
and  other  home  girls,  lacking  the  regular  training,  are  usu- 
ally put  in  to  supply  the  deficient',  on  the  theory  that  the 
training-school  teachers,  in  their  rounds  with  the  appren- 
tices, will  look  after  them  also.  Sometimes  the  presence  of 
a  training  course  opens  the  way  to  a  most  disreputable  type 
of  petty  local  politics.*' 

The  result  of  the  process  is  an  inbreeding  which  in  time 
saps  the  vigor  and  strength  of  the  school  system.  The  pro- 

•  Ayres,  in  hu  Springfield  (Illinois)  Survey,  sUles  that  there  the  implied 
obligmtion,  tifter  thirty-two  years'  exiatence  of  the  teaehers'  training-aehoal, 
had  become  bo  clearly  recognized  that  the  school  board  placed  those  finish- 
ing the  one-year  truning-course  on  the  substilutc  list,  at  a  low  salary,  until 
vaanciei  occurred.    {The  Fublie  Sckoolt  of  Springfield,  p.  65.) 

•  "Blany  a  local  training-school  is  an  open  door  to  inefficiency,  and 
fumiabeg  the  petty  politician  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  his 
pet  theory  of  doing  the  thing  that  benefits  the  community.  What  he  really 
does  is  to  benefit  a  class  at  the  expense  ot  the  entire  community.  ...  If 
there  is  a  local  training-school  the  pressure  ot  local  politics  is  likely  to  be 
•o  strong  that  a  very  large  percentage  ot  local  people  who  wish  to  teach 
inll  be  admitted  to  the  school,  and  will  be  allowed  to  remain  there  until 
tbey  graduate,  and  then  secure  positions,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  do 
the  highest  grade  of  work.  This  condition  o(  affairs  is  true  in  many  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to-day."  (W.  F.  Gocdy,  in  Froctedinfi 
t4  Nalional  Edueatum  Atiodatiim,  1906,  p.  \as.) 
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apeetive  teacters,  often  taught  b^'  trai n Jag-teachers  them- 
Bclves  inferior  in  grasp  and  technical  preparation  to  those 
holding  similar  positions  in  the  state  normal  schools,  re- 
ceive, to  begin  with,  an  inferior  training.  All,  too,  are 
trained  alike;  all  team  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way; 
all  get  the  same  working  conceptions  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess. As  a  result,  the  teachers  in  the  city  system  gain  little 
by  professional  contact  with  one  another,  and  lacking  con- 
tact with  teachers  who  have  learned  other  ways  of  doing 
things  and  have  different  conceptions  and  ideals,  the  result 
is  a  uniformity  throughout  the  school  system '  which  may  de- 
light the  heart  of  an  office-chair  superintendent  who  loves 
uniform  procedure,  but  which  is  deadening  to  the  real  life 
of  a  school  system.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  such  a  school  system  is  to  stop 
this  esclufflon  of  outside  ideas  and  experiences  by  abolishing 
the  training-class,  spending  the  money  the  class  has  cost  on 
increased  salaries,  and  beginning  to  invite  into  the  system 
successful  teachers  who  represent  a  different  type  of  training 
and  who  can  bring  in  new  methods,  ideas,  and  ideals.  Even 
in  a  large  school  system,  where  a  city  normal  school  can  be 
maintained  to  the  best  advantage,  teachers  from  other 
school  systems  ought  to  be  brought  in  continually,  because 
of  the  new  ideas  and  differing  experiences  they  can  bring. 

Training  vs.  attracting  teachers.  Some  of  our  city  school 
systems,  in  contrast  with  such  a  procedure,  make  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  hunt  out  promising  teachers  elsewhere  and 
invite  them  to  make  application  for  positions.  la  our  best- 

>  Ayres  says  that  in  Springfield  his  staff  could  tell  a  trsining-dMi  grad- 
uate by  meKly  seeing  her  conduct  a  recitation.  (The  Pvblie  Sdioalr  tf 
Sprinf^dd,  Iliinvu,  p.  64.)  In  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Survey  it  wa* 
reported  that  "it  was  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  survey  ataff,  i^ 
inquired  at  all  into  the  matter,  that  the  poorest  teachers  seen  in  the 
■chools  were  the  products  of  this  high-school  truning  and  pupil-tMcbtf 
■yrtem."   {Reforl  oj  the  Surteg  of  Uu  Public  Sdmol  SyiUm,  p.  &B0 
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managed  school  systems  superiatendents  feel  authorized  to 
look  up  teachers  in  other  places,  and  aominate  them  to  the 
boards  for  appointment.  The  cities  which  handle  the  selec- 
Uon  of  teachers  best  give  large  authority  to  their  superin- 
tendents in  such  matters,  putting  the  selection  of  teachers 
with  them  on  much  the  same  basis  that  college  and  univer- 
sity boards  of  trustees  place  the  selection  of  their  professors 
with  the  president  of  the  institution.  The  result  is  that,  if 
the  salary  standards  and  supervisory  conditions  warrant, 
such  a  dty  can  draw  to  it  the  best  of  the  normal  and  uni- 
versity graduates,  within  a  wide  radius,  getting  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  come  from  a  variety  of  training  and  teaching 
experience.  Cities  that  can  offer  conditions  which  will  appeal 
to  teachers  elsewhere  are  extremely  short-sighted  to  attempt 
to  train  their  own  teachers,  and  in  consequence  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  employing  better  teachers  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly train. 

Tiaining  of  teachers  ui  service.  Teaching  is  a  calling  which 
demands  continual  growth  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  The  advance  of  our  schoob  is  so  rapid  that  teachers  who 
do  not  continue  to  increase  their  capacity  for  service  in 
time  cease  to  be  of  large  usefulness  to  the  system.  To  insure 
this  continual  growth  calls  for  continual  personal  training, 
and  not  only  should  a  certain  amount  of  such  training  be 
expected  of  and  required  of  teachers,  but  certain  definite 
premiiuns  should  be  placed  on  the  efforts  of  teachers  ^o 
voluntarily  do  more  than  is  required.^ 

*  "Tlie  prindplea  and  pnctices,  the  theory  and  the  art  of  education, 
•re  constantly  undergning,  in  common  with  all  other  ph&ses  of  dviliution, 
tnodificaUon  and  development.  Likewise  the  field  of  education  in  which 
mitmction  ia  given,  and  the  habits  which  education  seeks  to  form,  are 
■hrayi  changing.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  institution  of  educsticMi 
ia  to  render  its  full  stance  to  humanity,  if  the  public  schools  are  to  perform 
tboT  foil  duty  in  the  promotion  of  dviliution,  that  every  teacher,  in  so  far 
aa  in  his  power  lies,  shall  keep  abreast  of  this  development  and  diange. 
No  matter  what  the  initial  equipment  of  a  teadier  may  be,  he  should 
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Personal  growth,  outside  of  that  connected  with  the 
mere  technique  of  instruction,  seeras  to  be  exceedingly 
painful  to  the  ordinary  teacher.   The  normat-schoo!  gradu- 
ate, who  might  be  expected  to  have  a  desire  to  continue 
study,  often  feels  that  her  entire  preparation  has  been  made. 
In  school  system-s  where  the  home-product  idea  of  appoint- 
ment prevails,  it  is  often  hard  to  induce  teachers  to  under- 
'take  independent  reading  or  study.    Yet  the  remarkably 
rapid  progress  of  educational  theory  and  practice  in  this 
country  cannot  but  mean  that  those  who  will  not  keep    I 
growing  soon  betmme  relatively  inefficient  public  servanb.'    i 
The  training  that  produced  a  satisfactory  teacher  for  1890    | 
or  1900,or  even  for  1010,  will  not  suffice  tor  a  teacher  for  1915    ' 

be  progressiTcly  effident  during  his  entire  period  d  aervice.  Thia  mouu 
not  that  he  should  grow  merely  in  those  ways  whidi  Me  inaepanbly  con- 
Dected  with  hi«  own  individual  experience,  but  rather  that  he  should  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  race  in  so  Tar  aa  it  sfiecta  his  own  woc^."  (H.  Up- 
degraff,  in  Proeeedingt  of  Nationai  Edueaiion  Auoeitdioit,  1911,  p.  4M.) 

'  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  classifies  teachers  in  service,  who  are  mofc 
or  less  in  need  of  further  truning.  into  the  following  groups  (see  Pruendingi 
qf  National  Edwatum  Auornation,  1911,  p.  437,  for  details  aa  to  each 
group):  — 

1.  Superior  teachers,  who  need  no  other  stimulstka  Uutn  their  own 
ideals  ol  excellence. 

8.  Teachers posae&aiDgagoodd^reeofaiecutiveabihty  and  adequate 
scholarship  uf  the  book-leaming  variety,  but  who  resist  diange  be- 
cause they  honestly  believe  the  old  ways  are  better. 

9.  Teachers  lacking  adequate  scholarship  or  practical  skill,  or  both. 
self-coosdoua  and  timid,  bec&use  unacquainted  with  standarda  c( 
work  and  valid  guiding  prindples,  desirous  of  avoiding  obseTTBtioo. 
and  doing  th«r  work  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  and  fortuitous 
manner. 

4.  Teachers  kicking  adequate  scholarship  or  practical  sldll,  or  botl^ 
but  not  consdoiis  of  this  lack  and  therefore  unbare  of  any  nenl 
for  assistance. 

a.  Teachers  yet  in  the  early  stages  of  thdr  service.  Such  usually  have 
bad  some  professional  training,  and  from  it  have  gained  a  pnjea- 
umal  attitude.  Supervi^tinn  shnuld  try  to  get  these  teachers  into 
class  1,  and  prevent  their  developmg  the  characteristica  of  daas  % 
9.  or  4. 

Teachers  in  classes  1.  i.  and  fi  are  willmg  to  have  their  work  aacn 
and  valued  hj  competent  and  trusted  nipervisor*. 
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or  1990.  The  teacher  must  know  more,  and  her  ideals  for 
public  service  must  have  expanded  along  with  her  years  of 
service.  Teachers  are  in  no  way  exempt  from  the  same  con- 
ditions which  produce  inefficiency  in  other  professional 
workers. 

Teachers'  meetings.  The  welfare  of  the  schools  demands 
periodical  meetings  with  teachers,  and  such  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  an  essential  element  in  preserving  the  unity 
of  a  system  of  schools.  These  meetings  are  needed  for  con- 
sidering together  the  educational  policy  of  the  school  system, 
for  the  discussion  of  certain  phases  of  school  work  and  the 
progress  of  instruction,  somewhat  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  purposes,  and  for  inspirational  purposes.  These 
different  purposes  call  for  school-building  meetings,  meet- 
ings of  principals  and  supervisors,  grade  meetings,  meetings 
ot  tlie  teachers  of  special  types  of  schools,  and  general  meet- 
ings of  all  the  teachers.  A  superintendent  could  well  afford 
to  devote  two  afternoons  a  week  and  one  Saturday  morning 
a  month  to  such  purposes.  A  tew  days  a  year  could  also  be 
devoted  to  a  general  institute  of  all  the  teachers,  where  new 
ideas  and  new  inspiration  are  imparted  to  the  teaching  force 
by  carefully  selected  persons  from  the  outside.' 

The  planning  and  direction  of  these  different  meetings 
wiD  require  much  care  and  thought,  but  will  well  repay  the 
effort  spent  upon  them.  A  year's  work  should  be  outlined 
for  each,  and  even  a  two-  or  three-year  cycle  may  be 
planned.  Each  meeting  should  have  some  definite  purpose, 
and  the  teachers  who  attend  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  meetings  are  worth  their  time.   If  the  superintendent 

'  HUt  Hairis,  a  supervisor  at  Rochester,  New  York,  describes  (Proeetd~ 
imf*  ef  National  Education  Atnofialion,  lOOfl,  p.  120)  h  plan  followed  at 
Ilodwster*by  means  of  which  five  one-day  teachers'  institutes  are  held 
with  the  tcadten  of  each  grade  e&ch  year,  using  the  state  teachers'  insti- 
tnto  time,  and  reducing  the  teachers'  meetings  after  school  to  a  minimum. 
Bndl  ft  pUn  ii  mne  applicable  to  « large  dty  than  to  a  small  oa«. 
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is  the  master  of  his  problem  he  will  find  in  these  meetings 
his  own  largest  inspiration  to  effort,  and  he  will  reap  retiirns 
from  them  in  the  increased  ease  of  supervision  and  the  more 
wholesome  attitude  of  his  teaching  force  toward  their  work 
which  will  well  repay  him  for  the  time  and  energy  they  de- 
mand. If  his  school  system  is  not  too  large  he  can,  in  ibis 
way,  conduct  a  form  of  normal  school  with  his  teachers, 
enlarging  their  outlook,  increasing  their  technical  prepara- 
tion, keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  best  educational  prog- 
ress elsewhere,  inspiring  them  to  new  efforts,  and  dev^op- 
ing  in  them  new  ambitions  to  excel. 

Reading-circle  work.  As  an  adjunct  to  or  as  a  part  of 
the  meetings  with  teachers  and  principals,  there  should  he 
some  definite  professional  reading  each  year.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  agencies  for  promoting  the  growth  <^ 
teachers  in  the  service.  The  effect  on  a  teaching  force  of  a 
careful  study  each  year  of  a  few  good  books,  pertinent  to 
the  work  they  are  doing,  is  cumulative,  and  the  result  over 
a  five-  or  ten-year  period  is  certain  to  be  large.  The  habit  it 
tends  to  establish  with  teachers  is  no  small  part  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  such  a  practice. 

It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  expect  grade  and  high- 
school  teachers  to  read  and  discuss  two  good  well-selected 
books  of  a  professional  nature  each  year,  relating  more  or 
less  directly  to  their  work,  nor  to  expect  principals  of  schools 
to  read  at  least  half  a  dozen  good  books  and  some  magazine 
articles  bearing  on  their  administrative  problems.  These 
need  to  be  well  selected,  should  not  be  the  same  for  all  in  the 
service,  should  not  be  too  difiGcult  nor  too  far  afield,  and 
some  options  may  well  be  allowed.  Outlines  for  study, 
with  pertinent  and  suggestive  questions  for  thought  and 
discitssion,  add  to  the  value  of  such  work.  ■ 

State  reading-circles  in  this  country  have  rendered  a  voy 
important  service  in  awakening  a  professional  attitude  aa 
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the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  principle  of  the  state  reading- 
inrcle  idea  should  be  carried  over  into  our  ci^  school  admin- 
istration. It  offers  a  superintendent  an  effective  means  for 
advancing  the  professional  knowledge  and  eolar^g  the 
professional  insight  of  teachers  in  service.  Thousands  of 
teachers  in  our  States  have  been  led  to  read  and  study 
professional  books  through  the  state  reading-circle  who 
would  never  otherwise  have  done  so,  aod  many  teachers 
st  little  or  no  professional  training  have  been  stimulated  to 
undertake  a  course  of  study  in  some  professional  school.* 
The  idea  has  made  much  less  headway  in  our  cities,  particu- 
larly in  the  larger  cities,  but  it  could  be  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  needs  of  teachers  there,*  It  stimulates  thinking 
on  the  problems  of  instruction,  deepens  professional  insight 
u  to  the  means  and  purposes  of  education,  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  supervision,  and  tends  to  develop  a  pro- 
fessional attitude  toward  the  work  of  teaching. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  study.  The  carrying  along  each 
year  of  certain  professional  study  with  teachers  also  serves 
another  purpose,  in  that  it  tends  to  stimulate  in  them  a 

'  Tlie  author  has  stated  ebewhere  his  belief  that  the  chief  reason  nhy 
so  naay  men  from  the  State  of  Indiana  have  become  professional  leaders 
in  educatino,  and  why  so  many  Indiana  students  are  found  «ach  year  in 
the  leading  summer  schools,  is  that  for  thirty  years  the  teachers  of  the 
vbole  Slate  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  pnrfessional  books  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  state  reading-circle  board. 

*  Fix  enample,  the  whole  Geld  of  health  work  in  the  schools  has  opened 
np  ao  recently  that  only  the  most  recent  graduates  of  the  best  normal  schools 
know  anything  about  child  hygiene  or  health  work,  yet  such  study  is  far 
more  important  in  the  equipment  of  a  teacher  than  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic.  Within  the  past  five  years  teaching  how  to  study,  and  how  to 
handle  disciplinary  cases,  has  assumed  new  importance.  The  idea  of 
■dsptingwoTk  \o  individual  needs  and  guiding  students  toward  life-careen, 
•U  recent,  is  of  much  importance  to  upper-grade  teachers.  Few  school 
prindpals  know  much  about  the  supervision  or  testing  of  tesdung,  or  even 
(4  Uw  hygiene  irf  their  school  plant.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
bea  along  which  profitable  reading  and  study  could  be  conducted,  in  put 
iaaoniMctiao  with  teacben'  and  prindpalt'  meetings. 
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desire  to  undertake  further  academic  or  professional  prepa- 
ration. To  require  teachers  to  carry  oa  private  study  in 
academic  sul>jects  and  to  pass  examinations  on  such,  while 
engaged  in  teaching,  is  of  somewhat  doubtful  value.  It  may 
be  and  often  is  done  at  the  expense  of  tlie  instruction  in  the 
schools.  To  stimulate  in  teachers  a  desire  to  attend  summer 
sessions  and  to  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  travel  or 
professional  study  is  different  in  its  results,  and  is  likely  to 
have  the  most  favorable  consequences  for  both  teachm 
and  the  schools.^ 

Many  superintendents,  who  must  be  regarded  as  authori- 
ties, contend  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  ser\'ice, 
most  teachers  reach  a  plane  where  they  cease  to  make  any 
substantial  improvement  without  further  study  and  train- 
ing. This  point  is  usually  placed  at  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  of  teaching  service.  At  this  point  these  super- 
intendents contend  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  teachers 
to  stop  and  spend  a  year  in  further  professional  study,  and 
to  this  end  a  few  city  school  systems  have  recently  pro- 
vided for  sabbatical  leaves  of  absence  for  teachers,  for  pur- 
poses of  travel  or  study.'  Such  leaves  are  common  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  where  professors  are  entitled  to  one 
year  in  seven  free  from  teaching  for  purposes  of  travel  or 
study,  the  institution  paying  them  part  of  their  salaries 

'  A  few  cities,  notably  Indianapolis,  Cindnnati,  and  Pittsburg,  b*ve 
special  funds  from  which  Brants  may  be  made  to  meritorious  tcschers  to 
enable  them  to  travel  or  study.  The  Indianapolis  fund,  though  small,  hM 
rendered  a  very  impcirtant  service  in  developing  a  professional  spirit  uaoDl 
the  teachers.  (Seeltlaich,  L.R.,  "The  Gregg  Scholarships  in  Indianapolis": 
in  Elementarn-Sckool  Trachtr,  vol.  U,  pp.  «l-62,  June,  IB12.) 

'  Boston.  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Gloucester,  and  Newton,  Uaasachh 
letla,  and  New  Rochelle  and  Rochester.  New  York,  are  examples  o(  dtica 
which  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  matter.  In  Boston.  Newton,  and 
Rochester  one  year  on  half-pay  after  seven  years  of  service  is  granted,  far 
travel  or  study;  in  Camhriilge.  one-third  pay  after  t«n  years  at  sErvice, 
(See  article  by  Belcher,  K.  F.,  in  Educatumal  Remea,  vol.  U,  pp.  4T1-H 
May,  1813.)  ^^ 
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while  absent,  usually  one  half.  Such  leaves,  without  pay, 
are  also  usually  granted  to  professors  at  any  time. 

These  leaves  of  absence  are  granted  by  the  colleges  or 
universities  on  the  theoiy  that  their  gain  from  the  plan,  due 
to  the  increased  eflSciency  of  the  service  rendered  after  the 
professor's  return,  is  worth  more  than  the  extra  cost.  If  the 
theory  that  a  teacher's  eflSciency  reaches  a  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service  is 
sound,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  it  is,  the  same 
principle  of  leaves  applied  to  public-school  teachers  ought 
to  prove  of  much  value  to  the  schools. 

In  any  case,  additional  professional  study  along  lines 
tending  to  increase  classroom  eflSciency  should  be  stimu- 
lated, and  leaves  of  absence  for  full  years  should  be  granted 
to  teachers,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  conmion  practice  of  boards  of  education  of 
refusing  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  to  teachers  for  further 
study  has  no  educational  foundation  upon  which  to  rest, 
and  is  based  solely  on  the  job-conception  of  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  schools. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  value  of  such  additional  study  in 
estimating  salaiy  rewards  will  be  considered.^ 

^,  The  supervision  of  teachers. 

Deficient  supervision.  In  some  of  our  cities,  it  must  be 
admitted,  no  problems  involving  the  continuous  education 
of  the  teaching  corps,  nicety  of  educational  adjustment,  nor 
a  high  degree  of  eflSciency  in  the  art  of  instruction,  come 
in  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the  educational  administra- 
tion. A  self-satisfied  and  relatively  stationary  city  of  10,000 

^  Tlus  topic  is  touched  on  but  briefly  here.  In  another  book  in  this 
series.  The  Adminutration  of  a  School,  the  supervisory  work  of  a  school 
principal,  which  in  a  large  dty  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  a 
floperintendent  of  schools  in  a  small  city,  will  be  treated  in  some  detail 
anid  the  principles  underlying  helpful  supervision  will  be  set  lot\\i. 
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to  30,000  inhabitants,  wLicU  has  long  been  flattered  by  the 
assurance  that  "its  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  land, " 
is  veiy  likely  to  produoe  such  a  condition  of  aSairs.  The 
school  board,  assisted  more  or  less  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  employs  the  teachers  and  the  principals  and  assigm 
them  to  their  positions,  and  each  teacher  and  each  school 
sinks  or  swims  according  to  its  own  ability.  New  and  un- 
trained teachers  are  turned  over  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  to  develop,  while  nonnal-school  graduates  are  re- 
garded as  a  finished  product.  The  high  schobi  is  left  almost 
entirely  to  its  principal,  to  manage  as  he  sees  fit.  The  super- 
intendent is  a  business  superintendent,  a  building  super- 
intendent, or  an  office  man,  who  contrives  to  keep  busy  on 
easy  work.  He  pays  little  attention  to  educational  prob- 
lems, and  when  he  visits  teachers  his  visits  are  for  sooal 
purposes  rather  than  for  real  supervisory  service.  Down  to 
about  a  certain  level  teachers  or  principals  can  drop  without 
being  questioned,  if  they  are  able  to  keep  out  of  trouble 
and  are  loyal  to  authority;  below  that  level,  or  if  trouble- 
some, they  are  dropped,  usually  without  much  or  any 
warning. 

The  school  system  in  a  way  slides  along;  home  girls  are 
awarded  the  places;  teachers  who  know  that  things  are 
not  what  they  should  be  either  leave  or  learn  to  say  nothing; 
there  is  no  attempt  to  educate  the  public  on  school  matters; 
private  and  parochial  schools  flourish;  the  school  board  is 
satisfied;  and  the  taxpayers  make  no  complaint.  Such  a 
condition  serves  only  to  show  how  few  people  there  are  in 
such  communities  who  possess  any  educational  standards  by 
which  they  can  say  that  the  school  f^stem  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  For  a  time,  and  often  for  a  long  time,  a  super- 
intendent can  carry  out  such  a  bluff,  but  sooner  or  later  be 
ought  and  must  give  way  to  some  one  who  can  introduce 
a  real  educational  administration,  and  who  can  raise  the 
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schools,  and  along  with  the  schools  the  community  co'a- 
ception  of  education,  from  mediocrity  or  less  to  a  plane  of 
real  efficiency. 

Supervision  of  die  wrong  type.  A  somewhat  higher  type 
of  supervisory  oversight,  but  one  thoroughly  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  disastrous  in  its  results,  is  one  in  which  the  super- 
intendent is  interested  and  efficient,  but  along  wrong  lines 
of  action.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a  school  system  in 
which  rigid  uniformity  is  prescribed  and  enforced  for  all. 
The  usual  characteristics  of  such  a  supervisory  system  are 
a  rigid  and  uniform  course  of  study,  usually  based  on  definite 
page  requirements  in  certain  textbooks,  an  attempt  to  force 
ail  pupils  through  an  identical  course  of  instruction,  uniform 
regulations  as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  programs  for 
work,  and  periodical  general  examinations  of  all  classes,  on 
questions  based  on  the  course  of  study  and  made  out  at  the 
oeotral  office.  The  supervision  then  consists  largely  of  in- 
spection to  see  that  the  teachers  are  following  instructions, 
and  are  making  proper  progress;  while  the  examination  and 
tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  examinations,  and  the  chart- 
ing of  schools  and  teachers  aa  to  efficiency  based  on  the 
results  of  such  periodical  tests,  come  in  as  an  important  part 
erf  the  supervisory  service. 

Teadiers  under  such  a  system  become  teachers  of  facts 
and  textbooks  rather  than  of  children,  while  the  ability  to 
discipline  and  to  cram  in  information  sufficiently  well  to 
nuke  it  stick  until  the  examination  period  is  over,  together 
come  to  constitute  the  chief  essentials  of  the  science  of 
education  demanded  of  the  teachers.  A  teaching  force, 
uoda  such  a  system  of  so-called  supervision,  naturally 
ceases  to  grow  professionally  or  to  be  professionally  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  their  work.  Under  such  a  system 
of  supervision  a  superintendent  rules  by  reason  of  the  weight 
d  his  authority  and  the  general  lack  <^  professional  staxid- 
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ards  on  the  part  of  his  teachers  and  prindpab,  rather  than 
because  of  the  support  and  backing  which  comes  to  him 
from  the  teaching  corps  due  to  the  helpf uhiess  extended  to 
them  by  intelligent  supervision. 

Need  for  helpful  supervision.  If  the  schools  in  any  city 
are  to  render  good  service,  there  must  be  plenty  of  close, 
personal,  and  helpful  supervision  of  the  instructing  corps. 
A  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  small  city,  and  a  super- 
visory corps  in  a  large  city,  in  addition  to  providing  properly 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  teachers  in  the 
school  system  by  continuing  their  training,  as  has  been 
indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  must  also  spend 
much  time  in  helping  them  to  improve  themselves  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  Composed,  as  the  teaching  forces  in  our 
American  cities  are,  of  so  many  women  teachers  who  possess 
but  the  required  minimum  of  professional  training  and  who 
expect  or  hope  to  remain  in  the  service  but  a  short  time, 
the  supervision  of  instruction  attains  with  us  an  importance 
which  it  does  not  have  in  countries  where  teaching  repre- 
sents more  of  a  life-career.  Even  the  reasonably  ¥^- 
trained  normal-school  graduate  requires  much  help  at  first 
to  adjust  herself  properly  to  the  work  of  a  city  school  sys- 
tem, and  to  enable  her,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years, 
to  reach  a  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  mis- 
takes and  struggle.  The  teacher  with  no  professional  train- 
ing naturally  needs  much  more  personal  attention. 

Purpose  of  all  supervision.  The  purpose  of  all  super- 
vision should  be  constructive.  The  supervisor  who  goes 
about  as  an  inspector,  a  detective,  or  a  judge,  wiU  not 
render  services  of  much  value.  He  will  never  see  the  best 
work  of  any  teacher,  and  the  more  the  teacher  is  in  need 
of  assistance  the  poorer  the  quality  of  the  work  she  will  do 
beneath  his  critical  eye.  Neither  is  the  dictator  of  mudi 
real  assistance  to  teachers.  Helpful  leadership,  rather  than 
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dictation  or  criticbm,  b  what  teachers  need.  Mere  criticism 
is  deadening  in  its  effect.  Encouragement,  suggestion,  and 
practical  demonstrations,  with  criticism  only  to  serve  as  a 
ba^  for  constructive  help,  should  represent  the  super- 
visor's chief  efforts.^  Kindliness,  consideration,  and  helpful- 
ness are  necessary  to  win  the  confidence  of  teachers,  and 
unless  teachers  can  feel  that  the  supervisor  is  a  friend  inter- 
ested in  their  success,  instead  of  a  critical  representative  of 
the  board  or  of  the  central  office,  helpful  relations  are  not 
likely  to  be  estabhshed  between  them. 

The  purpose  of  supervision,  too,  is  to  establish  a  unity  of 
effort  throughout  the  schools,  so  that  the  part  of  each  one 
in  the  education  of  children  may  be  as  effective  as  possible. 
Unity,  however,  does  not  mean  uniformity,  though  this 
mistaken  conception  is  commonly  held.  The  object  in  aJl 
Attempts  to  unify  processes  and  procedure  is  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  the  graded  system  of  instruction.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  securing  a  unity  of  purpose  all  along  the  line. 
Unity  of  purpose  and  cooperation  in  plan  are  what  is  de- 
nied.  Sometimes,  ofttimes,  this  unity  calls  for  cooperation 
in  currying  forward  the  ordinary  daily  work  of  the  school  — 
sometimes  it  centers  about  the  educational  policy  which  is 
to  pervade  the  ^stem. 

M"*""  to  this  end.  The  supervisor  must  first  of  all  try  to 
establish  good  personal  relations  with  the  supervised.  This 
will  be  done  inore  easily  if  criticism  is  withheld  at  first, 
with  a  view  to  drawing  out  the  teacher's  best,  which  can 

*  Here  critidiiD  ii  taay  and  cheap,  uid  represenU  a  low  order  of  sdoi- 
tSc  alulitj.  There  arc  m&ny  people  in  thb  world,  of  reaaonably  good  train- 
ia^  too,  who  are  eeM&tially  destructive  eriUcs.  They  can  see  what  ia  the 
natter,  but  they  cannot  offer  any  constructive  plan.  Such  people  may 
haTt  thdr  place  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  in  tdiool  supervision.  Con- 
■tnirtiTe  oiticum  represents  a  much  higher  order  of  ability  and  is  harder 
bt  give;  but  otnatmctive  critidsm  is  the  only  kind  that  ia  ot  much  value 
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then  be  eommended.  The  teacher  can  thiis  be  made  to  fed 
that  she  has  the  supervisor's  sympathetic  codperation  in 
the  work  she  is  trying  to  do.  When  things  seem  to  go  nTong 
or  to  be  wrong,  personal  help  to  the  teacher  in  her  lesson 
planning,  questioning,  study  assignments,  seat  work,  time 
economies,  and  individual  cases  will  do  much  to  add  to  her 
confidence  in  the  supervision.  If  the  teaching  needs  im- 
provement, suggestions  as  to  better  ways  or  methods  should 
be  given,  rather  than  criticism  of  what  was  done;  while  lor 
the  supervisor  to  take  the  chiss  and  teach  it,  with  the 
teacher  as  observer  and  critic,  will  often  prove  a  vety 
valuable  means  of  rendering  aid. 

To  tell  a  teacher  that  her  work  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  is  easy  and  cheap.  Almost 
any  person  with  a  little  teaching  experience  could  become 
that  kind  of  a  supervisor.  Under  such  a  line  of  attache  the 
schools  would  soon  be  relieved  of  a  great  many  prominng 
young  people.  Such  work  merely  exchanges  one  untrained 
person  for  another  untrained  person,  while  a  feeling  as  to 
the  injustice  of  such  supervision  pervades  the  teaching  force. 
Helpful  and  friendly  relationships  can  never  be  established 
by  such  a  type  of  supervisory  service.  After  all,  while  larger 
knowledge  is  important  and  necessary  to  the  supervisor  in 
dealing  with  immature  or  untrained  teachers,  it  is  kin<Uy, 
sympathetic  human  nature,  rather  than  larger  knowledge, 
which  will  prove  to  be  the  essential  requisite.  A  cold,  aus- 
tere, unsympathetic  supervisor,  whose  chief  stock  in  trade 
is  criticism,  whatever  his  knowledge,  will  never  succeed  in 
obUuning  good  results  in  guiding  and  helping  teatjien 
Such  personalities  have  no  real  place  in  a  supervisory  ccaps. 

Distribution  of  time  and  effort.  A  supervisor,  be  he  su- 
perintendent or  assistant,  should  learn  his  system  or  group 
so  as  to  supervise  most  economically  and  most  bdpfully. 
Unless  he  is  a  piece  of  mechanism,  a  suporisor  will  not 
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listribute  his  time  eqiudly  among  all  of  his  schools  or  all 
tf  his  teachers.  Some  need  more  help  than  others;  others 
leed  in  large  part  to  be  let  alone.  To  some  teachers  a  super- 
nsor  goes  to  give  help;  to  many  for  a  friendly  greeting  or 
I  word  of  encouragement;  and  to  a  few  to  obtain  standards 
la  to  accomplishment  and  inspiration.  The  weak  teacher 
tie  needs  to  help,  and  to  strengthen  by  suggestion  or  ex- 
ample. Many  capable  teachers  he  needs  to  keep  profes- 
nonally  alive  by  a  form  of  criticism  which  consists  of  sug- 
gesting possibiUties  of  further  achievement  of  which  the 
teadier  had  not  been  aware.  The  especially  capable  teacher 
often  strengthens  the  supervisor. 

What  is  true  as  to  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant 
superintendent  is  equally  true  of  the  special  supervisor 
and  the  school  principal.  Each  should  be  allowed  some 
liberty  in  choosing  how  and  where  to  work.  To  work  by 
order  and  by  the  calendar  among  teachers,  without  regard 
to  their  varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  is  not  working  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  and  is  not  the  best  use  of  a  super- 
visor's time.  To  find  and  to  improve  the  weak  spots  in  the 
system  or  the  school  ought  to  be  an  important  purpose  of 
a  supervisor. 

DemoostratiMl  teaching.  An  important  means  in  the  im- 
|HOvement  of  teachers  is  directed  visitation  and  demonstra- 
tion lessons.  New  teachers  or  teachers  in  need  of  help  can 
be  sent,  or,  better  still,  taken  by  the  supervisor  to  visit 
the  class  work  of  certain  teachers  who  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  proficiency  in  certain  types  of  instruction. 
After  ae^ng  certain  lessons  a  conference  can  be  held,  with 
the  teacher  visited  as  the  leader,  and  the  how  and  why  of 
the  lesson  examined  and  explained.  A  few  days  of  such 
wntation,  from  time  to  time,  by  teachers  in  small  groups 
Wbd  with  definite  purposes  in  mind,  with  the  resulting  con- 
JnBDCei,  will  do  much  to  show  new  or  weak  teachers  w«.7& 
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of  securing  results  which  will  materially  improve  the  quality 
of  their  instruction. 

In  some  cities  a  few  specially  capable  teachers  have  heen 
selected  and  designated  as  training-teachers,  paid  a  little  ei- 
tra  for  the  service,  and  charged  with  helping  teachers  along 
certain  lines  of  work.  After  a  visit  to  a  teacher,  the  latt«r 
may  return  the  visit  to  see  the  training- teacher  at  work 
in  her  own  schoolroom.  A  good  superintendent,  with  » 
primary  supervisor,  good  school  principals,  and  a  number  of 
such  training-teachers,  can  supervise  quite  a  large  teaching 
corps.  Such  supervision  and  assistance  -  of  ten  seems  more 
helpful  to  teachers  than  that  given  by  regular  supervisors, 
perhaps  largely  because  it  comes  from  one  nearer  to  them 
in  the  service,  and  from  one  engaged  in  the  daily  practice 
of  what  she  is  trying  to  supervise. 

Placing  for  effective  work.  Still  another  important 
means  of  extending  helpful  supervision  consists  in  the 
proper  placing  of  teachers,  so  that  the  maximum  personal  ef- 
ficiency may  be  obtained  from  each  teacher.  Anything  less 
is  not  getting  maximum  returns  for  the  money  expended, 
and  is  fair  neither  to  the  taxpayer  nor  to  the  teacher  con- 
cerned. The  control  of  the  placing  and  transfer  of  teacho^ 
should  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  No 
board  of  education  or  committee  of  the  board  has  the 
technical  knowledge  or  is  close  enough  to  the  problem  to 
be  able  to  handle  such  situations  with  any  degree  of  skiU. 
Teacher  A,  now  in  a  sixth-grade  room,  will  do  better  in 
primary  work;  teacher  B,  now  in  third  grade,  seems  better 
adapted  to  teaching  the  adolescent  and  is  tried  in  the 
eighth  grade;  teacher  C  lacks  the  scholarship  for  the  upper 
grades,  but  has  the  large  personal  sympathy  and  ability  to 
take  pains  needed  for  lower  grade  work;  teacher  T)  is  prop- 
erly located  as  to  position,  but  needs  a  less  trying  class 
until  she  gets  better  command  of  her  work  and  more  sdf- 
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confidence.  So  it  goea  throughout  the  teaching  force.  The 
aupervisory  study  of  every  teacher  should  involve  proper 
placing,  as  well  as  the  development  of  teaching  technique. 
The  preceding  paragraphs  sketch  very  brieBy  something 
of  the  work  of  the  superintendent  as  supervisor,  referred 
to  in  Chapter  XI.  The  service  is  important  and  well  repays 
effort,  though  economy  demands,  as  a  school  system  grows, 
that  the  superintendent  spend  bis  larger  efforts  in  training 
his  assistants,  supervisors,  and  school  principals  to  render  a 
satisfactory  grade  of  supervisory  service.  A  professional 
teaching  force,  satisfied  that  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  help  them  to 
succeed  in  their  work,  forms  a,  strong  bulwark  for  a  super- 
intendent in  times  of  popular  agitation  or  political  trouble. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  DISCUSSION 

1.  Wb^  ii  it  desirable  that  new  teachers  should  rank  higher  in  afailitj 
than  the  avera^  at  t,  teftchiug  force? 

8.  Would  it  be  desirable  t<i  require  home  girls,  who  have  been  graduated 
fnxn  a  normal  school  or  miiversity,  to  obt&ia  some  experience  else- 
where before  eotenng  the  home  schools,  or  not? 

8.  What  would  be  some  of  the  aeriout  defects  and  limitations  of  a  traiD- 
ing-sdiool  for  teachers  in  a  dty  ot  100,000  population  or  less? 

4.  Why  does  the  training  which  sufficed  to  produce  a  satisfaetory  teacher 
ia  ISeO  or  IMO  fail  to  produce  a  satisfactory  teacher  for  191S? 

H,  The  Report  of  the  Commission  to  study  the  school  system  of  Balti- 
jBote  (p.  as)  showed  that  the  length  of  service  of  the  teaching  force 
at  the  time  <I911)  was  as  follows;  — 

Entered  service  of  the  dty  prior  to  ISeO 5 

Entered  service  ot  the  city  between  ISSO  and  1869 52 

Entered  service  of  the  city  between  18T0  and  1679 137 

Entered  service  of  the  dty  between  1S80  and  1669 892 

Entered  so^ice  )A  the  dty  between  1890  and  1899 fiS5 

Entered  service  of  the  dty  between  1900  and  1905 SSO 

Entered  service  of  the  dty  between  1905  And  1911 W8 

1788 
Pdnt  out  the  need  for  further  training  of  such  ■  teaching  force,  and 
the  effect  on  the  instructing  corps  of  a  lack  of  it. 

6.  What  reaacm  can  you  see  for  teachers  reaching  a  somewhat  stAtiouaty 
piMM  after  aeTen  or  eight  yeara  ot  teanltiiig  serviceT 
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7.  What  type  of  iubjecU  could  be  takea  up  advantageously  in  b  geatni 

(o)  Primary  teachen? 

(6)  Seventh-  and  eightb-grade  teachersP 

(c)  High-school  teachers? 

(if)  Elementary-school  principalsF 

8.  Contrast,  >a  inSuence  ao  the  work  of  the  schools,  academic  study  while 
teaching,  and  study  in  summer  scssioos  or  on  leave  of  absence  al 
regular  sessions  of  normal  schools  or  colleges. 

0.  What  reason  can  you  see  for  the  common  statement  LhaL  it  tak» 
(our  or  five  years  to  make  a  good  teacher  out  of  even  a  normal-school 
graduate? 

10.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  a  board  of  education  should  retuK  • 
leave  of  absence  to  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  use  it  for  piuposa  o( 

11.  Do  you  think  that  sabbatical  leaves  for  teachers,  on  half  pay,  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  schools?  Would  the  results  compensate  the 
achools  proportionally  to  the  extra  cost  for  such  leaves? 

18.  Why  is  a  self-satisfied  and  relatively  stationary  dty  more  likdy  to 
have  a  poor  supervisoiy  organization  than  a  rapidly  growing  aaet 

18.  Is  it  easier  to  succeed  in  a  dty  having  a  aupoviioTy  orguiintioa 
baaed  on  uniform  courses,  rigid  requirements,  and  general  exarain*- 
tions,  than  in  one  having  a  flexible  and  hi^iljr  tffident  orjpiUiatiao? 
Why? 

14.  Give  some  types  irf  — 

(a)  Helpful  superviuon. 
(.b)  N^ative  superviuon. 
(e)  Destructive  supervision. 

15.  What  doyouunderstandby  thestatementthaf'tfaepurpoBecf  siqier- 
vision  is  to  establish  unity  of  effort  throughout  the  school  system"? 

16.  How  could  you  make  your  classroom  supervimon  contribute  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  service? 

17.  Would  a  rule  of  «  school  board  requiring  all  prindpals  to  teftdi  some 
particular  class  one  period  each  day  be  a  desirable  rule?  Why? 

16.  Why  is  the  fining  of  teachers  or  prindpals  for  violations  of  rules  and 

regulations  an  undesirable  practice? 
IS.  Is  the  rule  that  when  a  woman  marries  her  positioa  is  automatkally 

vacated  a  desirable  rule?  Why? 
SO.  Is  the  rule  that  teachers  must  redde  in  the  dty  wbcre  th^  teach  a 

If^^mate  requirement!  Why? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  Ascertun  the  exact  nature  of  the  training  for  teaching  ^vcn  in  th* 
dty  truning^cfaools  of  three  typical  dties  of  different  sixe,  and  the 
diaracta  of  the  t"->'i"fl  force  and  teaching  equipment  of  cadi. 
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fi.  Calculsle  tbe  cost  (or  m.mt.ining  B  city  tnining-schtxd  in  a  d^  of 

M,000  inhabiUnta:  — 

(o)  On  the  u«twl  baaii  of  muntoiaiiee. 
(fi)  On  K  proper  bMU  of  mftinteoMicc. 

How  mudi  would  tliii  {acreBK  yevfy  laluiei.  if  ipcnt  in  this  manner 

in«t«ad7 
S.  OutUoe  a  pl«n  tor  «  yew's  work  with  tchool  prindp*!*,  directed  toirud 

tbe  improTemBit  of  some  phase  of  the  educational  service. 
4.  Com[n]e  a  list  of  books  or  reports  to  be  read  by  teachm  and  prind- 

pala.  and  discussed  in  some  of  the  teachers'  meetings,  as  foUowa;  — 

(a)  Two  books  lor  teachers  in  the  first  three  grades. 

(b)  Two  books  for  teachera  in  grades  four  to  sii. 

(e)  Two  books  for  teachers  in  the  intermediate-school  (gtadea  7 

to  9  inclusive). 
(ii  One  book  for  all  teachers  in  high  schools. 
(«)  Rve  books  lor  [H^dpals  in  elementary  schools- 
State  your  reason  for  induding  each  book,  and  also  how  you  would 
direct  the  reatUng  and  handle  the  discussion  of  it. 
fi.  Outline  a  plan  for  your  first  general  teachers'  meeting,  to  be  held  at 

the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
9.  Ftnnulate  certain  standards  tor  jud^ng  the  efficiency  of  dassroom 


7>  Jjook  up  and  report  ou  the  adnunistration  and  results  derived  from 
hmds.  used  to  help  teachers  in  service  to  secure  better  training:  — 
(a)  He  Gregg  bequest  and  other  funds  in  Indianapolis, 
(()  Hie  Schmidlapp  fund  in  Cindnnati. 

(c)  The  fe50.000  fund  in  I^ttsburg. 

(d)  Any  other  similar  funds  of  which  you  may  know. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  REACHING  COEPS 

in.  Pat  and  Promotion  ' 

Low  standards  and  conqtensadoa.  The  present  low  com- 
pensation (or  the  work  of  teaching,  not  only  in  our  cities 
but  in  town  and  niro]  schools  as  well,  is  largely  a  result  of 
the  low  standards  for  entering  the  work  and  the  job-concep- 
tion of  teaching  which  have  so  long  prevailed.  The  great 
mass  of  the  public  has  no  real  conception  as  to  what  proper 
training  for  and  adaptability  to  the  work  of  teaching  mean, 
and  does  not  take  particularly  kindly  to  proposals  to  raise 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  work-  The  public 
generally  fears  that  higher  standards  may  mean  higher 
taxes  for  schools,  and  desires  to  keep  teaching  on  as  nearly 
a  competitive  basis  as  is  possible.  Teachers  also  ottea  fed 
so  sympathetic  for  some  poor  friend  who  wants  to  teach  and 
who  may  be  cut  out  by  higher  standards,  or  are  so  fearful 
that  such  may  mean  closer  supervision  and  more  work  for 
them,  that  they,  too,  are  quite  willing  to  let  conditions 
remain  about  as  they  are. 

To  our  superintendents  of  schools,  backed  by  a  few  of  the 
more  progressive  teachers,  has  fallen  almost  the  entire 
burden  of  pushing  up  the  requirements  for  entering  on  the 
work  of  instructing  in  the  schools.  Practically  all  attempts 
to  demand  larger  academic  and  professional  pr^Minttioii 
for  preliminaiy  certification,  or  increased  knowledge  and 
efficiency  for  higher-grade  certificates  and  tor  the  retention 
of  or  advance  in  positions,  have  been  most  bitteriy  opposed 
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by  teachers  and  would-be  teachers  and  tbdr  fri^ids  among 
the  general  public.  ^  • 

A  stiff  legislative  fight  can  always  be  provoked  by  a  pro- 
posal materially  to  increase  the  standards  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  throughout  &  State.  The  sympathy  of  the 
public  goes  out  largely  to  "the  poor  teacher,"  instead  of  to 
the  children  under  the  poor  teacher.  The  legislation  fails, 
or  is  considerably  modified  in  form,  and  the  poor  teacher 

I  retains  her  position,  while  more  of  her  type  are  certificated 
to  cximpete  for  positions,  drive  the  best  teachers  out  of  the 
work,  and  keep  down  the  compensation  and  the  public  esti- 

I  mation  of  all.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  low  standards  for 
certification  prevailing  in  practically  all  of  our  States;  the 
general  absence  of  any  graded  system  of  certification,  based 
on  increased  knowledge  and  professional  success;  and  the 
necessity  many  of  our  cities  still  feel  themselves  wider  to 
quarantine  against  the  pressure  (or  positions,  from  the 
poorer  teachers  of  the  State,  by  retaining  their  own  certifi- 
cating machinery,* 

Adequate  pay  necessary.  Hif^er  pay  and  higher  stan- 
dards are  practically  inseparable,  and  higher  pay  must,  in 
most  cases,  precede  or  accompany  an  increase  in  require- 
ments.  In  many  of  our  American  cities  the  increase  in 
preparation  demanded,  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, have  together  outrun  the  increases  in  pay.  The  first 
step,  in  many  communities,  to  retain  even  present  stan- 
dards of  preparation  and  efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
increase  in  standards,  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  general  t 
crease  in  salary  for  all  teachers.  After  this  has  been  donV 

*  The  ccrtificatioD  of  teachen  ought  to  be  a  gUte  function,  with  generalX 
leeopiitkn  d  certificatm  throu^ut  tbc  State,  uid  interalAte  recognition  ^ 
lor  thoM  liokling  certificataa  of  the  higher  gndea.  Hus  involves  a  better 
9«tcm  d  eatific»tioo  thMi  moat  of  our  States  now  h»ve,  with  the  higher 
^idM  ol  catiBcatm  baaed  on  adeqiuite  evidcace  ol  inmued  piepftntion 
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additional  grants,  based  on  increased  professional  prepa- 
ration and  teaching  efficiency,  can  be  talked  of.  If  good 
teachers  are  to  be  obtained  to  fill  vacancies,  and  those  now 
in  the  force  are  to  continue  to  render  good  service,  all  must 
be  paid  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  as  persons  of  culture 
and  refinement  should. 

An  examination  of  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  of  the  National  Education 
Association'  reveals  a  rather  pitiful  situation  in  many  of  our 
American  cities.  From  $400  to  $800  a  year  for  elementarj-- 
school  teachers,  with  the  median  at  $550  to  9600,  and  from 
$800  to  $1200  [or  secondary-school  teachers,  with  the  me- 
dian near  $860  or  $000,  is  altogether  too  common  in  cities 
<^  from  25,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  Such  salaries  are 
shamefully  low,  if  anything  like  adequate  standards  are  to 
be  insisted  on. 

What  such  pay  is  worth.  How  low  such  salaries  are  can 
periiaps  be  understood  better  by  turning  such  yearly  pay 
into  a  daily-wage  table.  There  are  twelve  months  and  tliiee 
hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  in  a  year,  for  which 
almost  all  other  forms  of  service  are  paid.  That  the  teacher 
works  only  ten  months  and  two  hundred  days  a  year  is,  in 
part,  necessitated  by  the  nerve-trying  character  of  teaching, 
and  in  part  by  the  requirements  of  children  and  parents. 
The  teacher  must  live  the  whole  year  round.  Such  a  wage 
standard  gives  the  following  results:  — 

$400  a  year  equals  91.87  per  working  da^. 
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91100  a  yesr  equsb  $3.51  per  working  day. 
1400  "  S.84 

1800  "  4.15 

1400  "  4.46 

WOO  "  4.79 

Carpenters,  machinists,  plumbers,  lathers,  plastei^s, 
bricklayers,  hod-carriers,  enginemeo,  trainmen,  motormen, 
:ierks  in  <nty  offices,  pohcemen,  firemen,  chauffeurs,  dress- 
[lutkers,  milliners,  and  nurses  are  paid  better  than  are  teach- 
ers, at  the  annual  salaries  usually  paid,  though  the  educa- 
tion and  professional  preparation  required  for  such  services, 
except  in  the  case  of  nurses,  is  not  comparable  with  that 
required  of  teachers.  No  marked  advance  in  raising  the 
itandarda  for  entering  the  work,  or  in  paying  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency,  is  possible  under  such  salary  schedules. 

Reasonable  salary  demands.  When  the  American  bill  tor 
education  is  compared  with  the  bill  for  tobacco,  drink, 
candy  and  soda-water,  or  amusements,  and  the  importance 
of  education  in  unifying  our  people  and  in  saving  and  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  the  race  are  remembered,  such 
salaries  as  are  now  paid  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
teadiers  in  many  of  our  cities  —  in  practically  all  of  the 
dtiea  of  some  of  our  States  —  are  little  less  than  disgraceful. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  service  and  the  cost  of 
training  and  living,  a  beginning  salary  of  $600  to  $700,  and 
increasing  automatically  to  at  least  $1000  for  elementary- 
school  teachers,  and  a  beginning  salary  of  $800  to  $900, 
and  increasing  automatically  up  to  at  least  $1200  for  sec- 
ondary-scbobl  teachers,  is  certainly  not  an  unreasonable 
amount  for  any  American  city  to  pay.  Many  cities  should 
pay  more.' 

'  The  Lot  Angelci  dty  schedule,  as  givoi  in  the  bulletin.  Tanf&U  Be- 
ward*  qf  Teaehing.  p.  817,  offer*  a  good  example  of  a  better  condition.  By 
~   lowing  the  policy  of  offering  a  salary  whii^  will  attract  to  the  city  the 

It  MwiImis  coming  to  the  Southwest,  a  polk^  which  hu  been  {oUoirai 
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Automatic  increases.  The  usual  city  salary  schedule  pw- 
vides  (or  some  such  annual  incremeBts,  advaucing  slowly 
until  the  maximum  salary  is  reached,  though  both  the 
minimum  amd  the  maximum  are  in  most  cases  below  the 
figures  given  above. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  principle  that  begmnmg  teachen 
tend  to  improve  in  efficiency  for  a  period  of  years  and  then 
to  reach  a  plane  of  little  additional  progress,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  plan  of  making  a  series  of  small  salary  increase*, 
based  on  years  in  the  service,  has,  for  a  time,  much  merit 
The  beginning  salary  for  beginning  teachers  should  not  bt 
too  large,  but  still  large  enough  to  attract  to  teaching  the 
kind  of  persons  desired,  and  then  should  increase  automati- 
cally, if  the  teacher  is  retained,  up  to  a  certain  maximum 
common  for  all  teachers  in  that  branch  of  the  educational 
service.  This  maximum  salary  should  represent  a  respeo  ' 
there  tor  the  put  twenty  yeus,  tiie  dty  hu  developed  ■  sdiool  tytteu 
noted  for  itahif^effideocy.  Ita  salary  adieduleuatktMl  to  be  ufoUowi:  — 
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table  living  wage,  and  should  be  reached  about  the  time  the 

plane  of  maximum  efficiency  without  additional  study  is 

:  xeached.  Increases  in  salary  beyond  this  common  maximum 

i  flhould  also  be  possible,  but  such  increases  should  be  de- 

I  pendent  upon  increased  professional  training  and  demon- 

4  strated  efficiency  in  the  service. 

Rewards  for  growtti  and  efficient  service.  Just  how  to 
pay  to  elementary-school  teachers  such  additional  grants 
Ux  increased  professional  usefidness  has  been  and  still  is 
one  of  our  most  difficult  administrative  problems.  So  far 
as  secondary-school  teachers  are  concerned  it  has  been 
lelativdy  easy,  and  has  been  accepted  as  proper  and  just 
by  theuL  By  the  creation  of  such  positions  as  heads  of 
departments,  sub-heads,  and  teachers,  —  or  heads  of  de- 
partments, instructors,  and  assistants,  a  graded  salary 
adiedule  can  be  worked  out  which  can  be  used,  in  eombi- 
Qation  with  promotions,  to  reward  efficient  teachers  and  to 
haid  in  check  those  who  are  least  deserving.  In  the  case  of 
dementary-school  teachers,  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  for  them,  as  a  class,  to  object  to  any 
discrinunations  between  teachers  on  any  basis  involving  the 
question  of  the  personal  efficiency  of  individuals.  In  some 
cities  which  have  introduced  such  a  plan  it  has  produced 
discontent;  and  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  unionize,  to 
antagonize  the  administration,  and  to  ostracize  those 
teachers  who  take  the  efficiency  tests  has  developed. 

That  all  teachers  who  have  been  at  work  long  enough  to 
be  r^arded  as  experienced  teachers  are  of  equal,  or  even  of 
approximately  equal  ability,  every  executive  officer  knows 
IB  not  the  case.^  A  uniform  salary  schedule  assumes  that  all 
of  equal  rank  and  experience  are  approximately  of  equal 
worth,  —  a  condition  that  is  never  found  to  exist.    The 

^  For  tm  good  descriptions  of  individual  teachers,  with  salaries  paid 
^tMtR^ortrftheSurteyrfthe  PtMie  SckooUqf  Portland,  pp.  79-80. 
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great  bulk  of  the  teachers  in  any  city,  where  good  su] 
vision  has  been  the  rule  and  professional  preparation 
growth  have  been  emphasized,  are  good  average  teach< 
A  few  will  be  more  or  less  weak,  and  a  few  will  be  quite] 
superior. 

Stimulating  industry  and  individual  improvement.  How 
many  will  be  of  the  class  known  as  superior  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  incentives  to  become  superior  teachers  which 
the  salary  schedide  and  the  administration  of  the  system 
provide.  To  stimulate  industry  on  the  part  of  teachers,  to 
encourage  individual  improvement,  and  to  reward  excff^ 
tional  merit,  shoidd  be  characteristics  of  a  good  salary  sched- 
ule as  well  as  of  a  good  system  of  school  supervision.  Tate 
away  incentives  to  growth  and  rewards  for  efficient  service^ 
and  a  teaching  force  tends  to  decline  rapidly  in  efficiency. 
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Vw.  17.  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  TEACHERS  UNDER 
DIFFERENT  TTPSB  OF  SUPERVISION  AND  DIFFERENT  SALARY 
SCHEDULES 

The  plans  which  have  been  tried  to  prevent  such  a  dedine, 
and  to  apportion  rewards  on  the  basis  of  merit,  group  them- 
selves around:  (1)  Attaching  different  salaries  to  positions, 
and  promoting  from  the  lower-paid  to  the  higher-paid;  (2) 
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dditioiiBl  salary  grants  t<a  evidences  of  increased  scholar- 
liip  or  professional  preparationi  (S)  establishment  of  grades 
I  the  teaching  service,  with  a  different  salary  schedule  for 
tdi,  usually  involving  the  passing  of  some  form  of  a  pro- 
lotitmal  examination;  and  (4)  grading  teachers  on  the  basis 
I  estimated  effidency,  usually  using  some  rather  elaborate 
■m  or  scale.  We  shall  consider  each  of  these  in  order. 

1.  Graded  tiJarut  bated  on  ■poaitiona. 
Under  this  plan,  whidi  is  also  usually  combined  with 
utomatic  increases  based  on  service,  different  school  grades 
ave  different  salaries  attached  to  service  in  them,  with 
ifferent  mazinLum  levels.  The  plan  is  illustrated  quite 
<dl  1^  the  salary  schedule  for  elementaiy-school  teachers 
L  Washington,  D.C..  which  for  1912-lS  was  as  follows:  ^ 
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New  London,  Connecticut,  illustrates  the  same  idea,  ex- 
■pt  that  all  teachers  here  start  at  the  same  minimum  and 
Ivance  at  the  same  rate,  but  in  the  higher  grades  the 
early  additions  keep  up  for  a  longer  time,  and  these  grades. 
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in  conaequence,  carry  a  higher  maximum  salary.  The  salary 
schedule  for  elementary-school  teachers  in  New  London, 
in  1912-lS,  is  given  in  the  Table  on  p.  257.' 

Defects  of  such  schedules.  The  trouble  nith  all  such 
graded  salary  plans  is  that  they  are  wholly  artificial,  and 
are  not  based  od  sound  administrative  principles. 

In  part  they  are  based  on  the  old  idea  that  "any  one  can 
teach  little  children,"  a  conception  entirely  abandoned  by 
progressive  cities,  and  forbidden  by  law  in  some  of  out 
States.'  They  also  \'iolate  a  fundamental  principle  of  & 
good  salary  schedule,  namely,  that  a  salary  schedule  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  the  assignment  of  eveiy 
teacher  to  that  position  or  kind  of  work  which  he  or  she 
can  do  best,  without  having  first  to  consider  the  salai; 
attached  to  the  position.  The  greatest  degree  of  8exibility 
is  desirable  to  i>ermit  of  such  ailjiistments  of  teachers  to 
position  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  The  uniform 
salary  schedule  for  all  teachers  in  the  elementary,  inter 
mediate,  or  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles  —  a  condition 
possible  only  where  high  standards  for  entrance  are  insisted 
upon  —  has  special  advantages  in  this  regard.*     In  most 

'  Aa  given  in  Tangible  Rtvardt  of  Ttacking,  p.  819. 

•  For  example,  the  Califomia  School  Code,  Sec.  1687,  proTides:  "la 
•U  schoola  haviDg  more  than  two  teachers,  be^nnen  shall  be  tau^t  bf 
iMcben  who  have  had  at  least  two  yean'  experience,  or  be  normal  Khool 
graduates;  and  in  cities  such  teachers  shall  rank,  in  point  of  Mtlaiy,  with 
those  of  the  assistant  teaohere  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  grammar  adiooli." 

'  There  all  intennediate  and  high-school  teachers  must  be  college  grad- 
uates, and  many  o(  the  elementary-school  teachers  are  collie  gnduata 
also,  while  practically  all  of  the  remainder  have  bad  a  two-years'  normal* 
school  training,  in  addition  to  high-school  graduation,  and  some  particu- 
larly successful  experience  as  a  teacher  elsewhere.  In  additiott,  all  teamen 
ue  placed  on  the  elipble  list  through  a  competitive  examinatkn  invohiDg 
training,  success,  personality,  a  health  examination,  and  a  written  toA. 
Such  standards  enable  the  dty  to  pay  a  uniform  salary  schediile  for  all 
podtions.  and  thus  permit  of  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  from  any  bnack  <f 
the  school  system  to  any  other,  without  first  ha^nng  to  '"""  ""  ' 
the  pontion  carries. 
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dties  8udi  uniformity  can  be  provided  for  only  in  each 
branch  of  the  school  ^stem,  —  that  is,  in  the  elementary- 
ichool,  the  intermediate-school  or  the  high-school  grades. 
Tha«  are  only  a  few  forms  of  salary  grants  based  on 
position  which  are  free  from  such  objection.  The  designa- 
tion of  a  few  superior  teachers  as  special  training  or  demon- 
stration teachers,  for  those  in  need  of  special  assistance,  as 
was  indicated  in  Chapter  XV;  teachers  of  special  classes,  de- 
manding more  than  ordinary  classroom  skill;  and  teachers 
in  the  upper  grades,  when  a  departmental  plan  of  instnictioD 
is  in  use  and  extra  and  special  preparation  is  required  for 
the  service,  may  with  propriety  be  singled  out  for  audi 
eactra  salary  grants. 

8.  Additional  salary  grants  for  study. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  aad  easy  method  for  granting 
salary  advances,  though  it  is  not  extensively  used  alone. 
Under  it  a  uniform  salary  schedule  for  all  can  be  followed, 
and  then  additional  salary  grants  can  be  made  for  evidence 
q{  additional  approved  study.'  An  example  of  this  method 
ot  handling  salary  increases  will  be  found  in  the  suggestions 
made  at  the  close  of  Chapter  V  of  the  Report  of  the  Survey 
of  the  Public  School  System  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Summer 
schools,  years  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities,  and 
travel  and  study  in  Europe  were  all  suggested  there  as  bases 
for  salary  increases,  beyond  a  common  maximum. 

The  chief  objection  to  such  a  plan  is  that,  under  ordinary 
salary  conditions,  mauy  of  the  most  promising  of  the  teach- 
ers do  not  feel  that  th^  can  afford  the  expense  involved  in 
such  study,  and  th^  ot  course  receive  no  additional  salary 

>  RodiertCT,  for  example,  in  1DI3,  provided  that  Bfty  dollars  be  added 
to  the  nlary  at  the  person  who  punuea  courses  in  iiutitutjotu  outside  ot 
Bodicater,  and  twenty-Eve  dollars  if  in  iiutitutions  within  the  city,  when 
appn>-nd  by  the  superintendent  ol  schools.  Baltimore  also  offered  added 
mJwj  for  Munmo^^chool  study. 
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granta  in  consequence.  The  plan,  while  rewarding  the  mow 
energetic,  does  not  in  itself  bear  any  close  relation  to 
schoolroom  efficiency. 

S.  Salary  granta  based  on  ffrades  in  tvrvice. 

Salary  grants  based  on  the  establishment  of  grades  in  the 
teaching  service  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (a)  Where 
advance  from  grade  to  grade  is  based  on  estimated  class- 
room effidency  and  the  recommendation  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools;  and  {b)  where  teachers  must  present  evi- 
dence of  professional  growth,  by  certain  examinations,  as  ■ 
prerequisite  to  such  promotion  in  salary. 

Promoti<Mis  on  recommeiidatioii.  The  simplest  example 
of  the  first  is  found  in  the  case  of  high-school  teachers.  The 
b^inning  teacher  enters  the  work  with  the  rank  of  assistant 
or  teacher,  is  later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  instructor  or  sub- 
head of  a  department,  and  still  later  may  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  and  position  of  head  of  a  department,  each  of  which 
grades  carries  with  it  certain  automatic  salary  increases. 
The  Los  Angeles  schedule  of  salaries  for  high-school  teachers 
forma  a  good  illustration  of  this  type  of  promotion.  In  New 
York  City,  which  has  an  automatic  salary  schedule  covering 
a  long  period  of  years,  and  applying  to  both  elementary- 
school  and  secondary-school  teachers,  two  halts  are  made 
in  the  automatic  increases  of  each.  These  are  so  placed  as 
to  divide  the  period  into  three  approximately  equal  parts, 
and  at  these  halts  increases  in  salaries  do  not  proceed  "  un- 
less and  until  the  service  of  such  teacher  shall  have  been 
approved,  after  inspection  and  investigation,  as  fit  and 
meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  superintatdents." 

It  would  be  possible  to  work  out  a  salary  sdiedule  for 
elementary-school  teachers,  patterned  after  that  of  second- 
ary-school teachers,  and  dividing  elementary-school  teach' 
ers  into  a  ntmiber  of  ranks  or  classes,  with  promotitni  froai 
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one  to  the  other  on  the  specific  recommendation  of  the 
siyierintaident.  such  based,  in  tmii,  on  careful  estimates 
as  to  growth  and  efficiency.  Within  each  rank  there  would 
be  automatic  increases,  but  teachers  might  rest  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  at  the  maximum  of  any  rank.*  The 
following  will  illustrate  such  a  plan,  eighteen  years  being 
lequired  to  reach  the  maximum  salaiy :  — ' 
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Promotional  examinations.  The  second  class  of  advances 
by.  grades  requires  the  passing  of  some  form  of  promotional 
examination,  as  a  prerequisite  to  promotion  from  one  grade 
to  another  or  for  eligibility  to  certain  types  of  positions. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  procedure  in  this  respect.  This 
plan  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  our  larger  cities, 
notably  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Lincoln,  New  York  City,  Paterson,  Saginaw,  Spring- 

)  UmI  if  what  takea  plmce  in  every  univetBity.  Some  men  are  aever  pro- 
moted bcTond  tiie  rank  ol  auUtant  professor;  many  never  beyond  the 
grade  of  asiodat*  profeuor;  though  tite  more  energetic  and  capable  can 
nmally  count  on  reaching  tbe  grade  and  pay  of  profeuor  by  about  the  age 
fli  forty. 
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field(Ohio),andWashington.>  The  nature  of  the 
lions  haa  varied  with  the  different  cities,  being  more  aca- 
demic in  some  and  more  strictly  professional  in  others.  In 
Baltimore,  for  example,  wliere  the  promotional  examina- 
tions were  simple  in  nature  and  closely  applicable  to  the 
work  of  instruction,  the  first  examination  was  based  on  the 
use  of  English,  and  the  second  on  a  year's  study  of  some 
special  schoolroom  problem.*  A  numberof  the  cities  requir- 
ing promotional  examinations  accept  summer-school  or 
extension-class  work  as  satisfying  all  or  part  of  the  exam- 
ination requirements. 

The  promotional  examination  idea  baa  been  accepted 
heartily  in  some  cities,  while  in  others  it  has  caused  mudi 
bitter  feeling.  The  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  gets  teachers  inter- 
ested in  attending  summer  sessions  or  extension  courses,  or 
awakens  an  interest  in  the  study  of  classroom  problems  and 
leads  to  reading  and  study,  undoubtedly  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose. On  the  other  hand,  the  plan,  as  sometimes  used,  is 
open  to  cert^  objections.  Study  during  the  time  the 
schools  are  in  session,  if  heavy  in  amount  or  unrelated  to 
school  work,  may  he  done  at  the  expense  of  efficient  in- 
struction, and  undoubtedly  is  so  done  in  some  cases.  AgaJn, 
percentages  obtained  in  the  written  examinations  do  not 
necessarily  bear  any  relation  to  actual  or  future  efficiency 
in  classroom  instruction.  In  principle,  though,  the  promo- 
tional examination  is  capable  of  limited  application  in  the 
framing  of  a  scheme  for  promoting  teachers  on  a  merit 

'  See  Ruedjger'fl  Agmeiet  for  the  Itnprmemenl  <>f  Ttadiitr*  in  Smit*, 
pp.  117-S7.  for  a  description  of  the  plana  followed  in  each  of  thcK  dtka. 

■  Baltimore  hoa  often  been  cited  as  a  place  where  promotioma]  eenuiuM- 
tiooa  failed,  but  the  lack  of  any  marked  success  there  was  doabtlea  dot 
much  more  to  the  very  low  galarieg  paid  teachers  (minimum,  $444;  man- 
mum.  $700)  than  to  the  promotional  plan  itself.  Had  there  Gnt  beoi  i 
flat  raise  of  2S  toSO  percent,  and  then  promotional  examinatioiuinstitlltttl 
for  further  increases,  it  is  probable  that  little  opposition  of  o 
would  have  been  made  to  the  plan. 
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baais.  Its  chief  use  is  as  one  of  a  number  of  bases  for  esti- 
mating growth  and  professional  efficiency. 

i.  Salary  granis  based  on  tfficiency. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  difficult  to  carry  out  of  all  the  different  plans  for  pay- 
ing teachers  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  growth  and 
personal  efficiency.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  places, 
but  not  always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  its 
essentials  it  consists  of  a  carefully  formed  judgment  by  a 
supervisory  officer  —  often  the  combined  judgment  of  a 
number  of  supervisory  officers  —  as  to  each  teacher's  effi- 
dent^  for  the  work  required  by  the  schools,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  report,  usually  filed  in  writing,  salaiy  in- 
creases are  granted  and  promotions  are  made.  In  principle, 
this  basis  has  been  used  by  cities  for  a  long  time,  but  in  its 
modified  development  the  idea  is  relatively  recent. 

Critidsm  of  the  plan.  If  the  scoring  is  done  carefully  and 
wHh  good  judgment,  and  covers  a  sufficient  number  of 
points,  it  b  likely  to  produce  a  very  good  estimate  as  to 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  The  great  trouble 
encountered  is  that  the  teacher  who  is  marked  low  usually 
feels  that  she  has  been  marked  unfairly,  and  with  some  of 
the  plans  in  use  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  she  is  wrong.  Id  the 
end  it  tends  to  fall  back  largely  on  the  reliability  of  the 
personal  judgment  of  some  person  or  persons,  and,  in  the 
present  status  of  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  thb  is  its  weak  point.  It  is  rather  easy  for  teachers 
to  claim,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  principal 
was  not  competent,  or  that  the  assistant  superintendent  or 
the  superintendent  was  not  closely  enough  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  teacher  to  enable  either  of  them  to  appre- 
date  and  evaluate  the  work  which  was  being  done.  When 
bouda  of  education  accept  the  judgment  of  such  officers. 
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as  they  must  almost  of  necessity  do,  a  sense  of  injustice 
often  remains  which  breeds  dbcontent  among  a  teaching 
force.  It  requires  the  use  of  a  good  form  of  close  and  capa- 
ble supervision,  and  helpful  frankness  in  dealing  with 
teachers,  to  secure  good  results  from  such  a  plan. 

Plan  ri^t  in  princ^Ie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  is 
strictly  in  accord  with  principles  of  educational  efficiency 
and  economy.  It  is  notorious  that  in  most  of  our  cities  some 
of  the  poorest  teachers  in  the  service  are  those  drawing  the 
lai^est  salaries.'  The  number  of  such  may  not  he  large,  hut 
this  condition  does  exist  almost  everywhere.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  teachers,  after  some  years  of  growth,  or  with  the 
maximum  salary  attained,  to  settle  down  slowly  into  a  sure 
and  comfortable  position,  do  th&i  work  in  a  more  or  less 
perfunctory  manner,  and  make  no  further  efforts  toward 
any  increase  in  personal  effidency.  Tie  result  is,  that  with 
the  rapid  advance  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion, they  are  gradually  left  behind.  Such  teachers  ar« 
almost  always  surprised  and  indignant  at  any  questioning 
of  thdr  efficiency,  and  are  often  leaders  in  efforts  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  efficiency  estimates.  To  dismiss  them,  if 
they  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  service,  is  practically  im- 
possible, and  a  salary  schedule,  based  in  part  on  estimated  or 
calculated  efficiency,  is  about  the  only  way  to  reach  them. 

Such  a  salary  schedule  ha^  the  double  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  younger  teachers  from  falling  into  su<^  a  condi- 
tion, and  the  continual  stimulation  of  all  teachers  to  efforts 
at  personal  improvement.  The  plan  is  in  harmony  with  all 
principles  underlying  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  and  is 
also  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  should  control  in  the  construction  of  a  salary  acbti- 
ule,  namely,  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  industry. 

>  Se«,  for  eIa■npl^  Ui«  tea  teachers  described  in  the  PoffloN^  lUfll- 
.   pKvioiuly  dted. 
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encoura^  individual  improvement,  and  reward  exceptional 
merit.  With  the  increasing  demands  of  superintendents 
gmerally  for  more  money  for  teachers'  salaries,  the  public 
m^r  be  expected,  in  turn,  to  begin  to  demand  that  sup^* 
intendents  and  school  boards  produce  evidence  that  the 
money  which  has  been  given  them  has  been  so  used  as  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  service. 

Type  plans  for  estimating  efficiency.  A  number  of  cities 
have  introduced  some  form  of  efficiency  estimates,  and  have 
evolved  schedule  forms  for  scoring  the  efficiency  of  their 
teachers.  Maryland  and  Indiana  require  such  schedule 
forms  to  be  filed  yearly  for  all  teachers  in  the  State,  such 
being  known  as  the  teacher's  success  grades,  and  the  salaries 
paid  must  be  based,  in  part,  on  the  success  grades  granted.' 

These  forms  are  of  two  types,  the  one  for  confidential  use 
and  the  other  for  open  use  with  teachers. 

The  Decatur,  Illinois,'  form  represents  a  good  type  of 
those  intended  for  confidential  markings,  for  the  use  of  the 
niperintendent  of  schools.  With  it  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  estimate  and  evaluate  teachers  on:  — 

I.  Riyncal  upect  of  school.  8.  Attitude  toward  pupila. 

f.  Tcmdm'a  pcnon&lit;  7.  Disdpline  and  control. 

S.  AdkpUtMlitjr.  8.  Teaching  skill. 

4.  Loyalty  to  tdiool  polidea.  S.  Professional  interesU. 

5.  Spirit  of  coOpentioQ.  10.  General  impression. 

Three  different  persons  usually  scored  each  teacher,  and  the 
markings  were  combined  by  the  superintendent  as  a  com- 
posite estimate. 

■  In  tlie  author's  Statt  and  Cawttg  EdneaHonal  Reorjanization.  Appendii 
F,  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  Indiana  forms,  together  with  a  form  devised 
br  Profeuor  E.  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  The  latter  has 
attntcted  much  attention,  and  a  few  studies  which  have  been  made  to  test 
the  blank  have  demonstrated  it«  usefulness. 

'  See  Buediger's  Ageneiti  for  tJie  Improvement  of  Teaekeri  in  Service, 
pp.  I3S-4I.  Rucdiger  also  reproduces  tonns  used  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri: 
linocJn,  Nebraska:  and  Washington.  D.C.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
Stuxvtuata,  CalifoniM,  have  also  evolved  good  forma. 
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Professor  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  at- 
tempted, on  the  other  hand,  to  devise  a  form  by  means  ol 
which  teachers  may  measure  their  own  efficiency,  and  over 
which  super^nsors  may  confer  with  teachers  in  an  effort  not 
only  to  scale  them,  but  especially  in  an  effort  to  help  them. 
His  form  is  not  primarily  intended  as  a  score  card  for  the 
use  of  inspectors.  As  to  its  use,  he  lays  down  the  following 
general  propositions; ' 

1.  Does  not  tlip  general  betterment  of  educational  achievemeDt 
finallj'  depend  upon  (a)  tlie  analy.'iis  of  the  complex  teaching 
process  into  its  essenlial,  cunstiluenl  elements;  and  (6)  the 
recognition  and  possession  by  teachers  of  the  qualities  and 
capacities  upon  which  these  elements  are  grounded? 
Z.  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  and  to  apply  to  the  teaching  pro- 
cess impersonal,  objective  standards  of  value  whereby  the 
relative  worth  and  efficiency  of  teachers  may  be  determined 
more  justly  and  with  greater  precision  than  under  the  pre- 
vailing practices? 

3.  As  fundamental  conditions  for  the  cumulative  improvemoit 
of  teaching,  and  for  the  greater  effectiveness  of  school  cMgao- 
ization,  should  not  teachers  (a)  be  encouraged  and  trained  tu 
determine  their  own  professional  worth  in  accordance  with 
standards  mutually  agreed  upon  by  teachers  and  superviaws; 
(6)  receive  the  benefits  of  direct,  constructive  criticism,  and  . 
the  stimulation  of  continuous,  skillful,  personal,  non-Vnfar- 
fering  supervision;  and  (c)  claim  exemption  from  tnof 
measurements  of  their  merit  based  upon  casual  viaitatimi 
and  intermittent  inspection,  and  from  the  imaiqiported, 
arbitrary  judgment  of  superiors? 

4.  Does  not  the  economical  improvement  cA  the  products  of 
public  education  require  that  the  conditions  and  lesulti  cf 
the  teacher's  work  be  tested  by  methods  of  an  objective, 
quantitative  character  rather  than  by  the  judgments  of  a 
subjective,  qualitative  nature? 

Rochester,  New  York,  is  representative  of  what  m^  be 
called  a  third  plan,  in  that  all  judgments  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  efficiency  of  teachers,  made  by  the  first  c^  the  aborc 
'  PromtitmcU  Plon  for  tilt  MtaauTtmtnlqf  MmitfTiaAtn.f.'l, 
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uethoda,  are  fuitlier  combined  with  tests,  made  at  inter- 
vals and  udng  standard  test  forms,  as  to  the  results  of 
dawroom  instruction,  and  these  are  further  combined  vith 
promotion  records  and  other  data  collected  by  the  bureau 
of  efficiency  of  the  school  department.  The  principle  fol- 
lowed here  is  that  a  combination  of  three  different  kinds  of 
measurea  is  far  more  reliable  than  one  alone.  With  the  more 
general  provision  for  efficiency  experts  and  clinical  psycholo- 
psts  in  connection  with  school  systems,  this  method  is 
likely  to  be  adopted  somewhat  generally  by  cities  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  the  best  results  in  their  schools.  It  pos- 
■esses  certain  obvious  advantages  over  the  ordinary  personal- 
judgment  plan  for  rating  teaching  efficiency. 

IncentiTeB  to  growth.  In  any  line  of  work  the  intensity 
of  the  desire  tor  personal  improvement  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  stimulus  it  receives.  A  physician,  a  lawyer,  or 
an  engineer  who  lacks  in  professional  knowledge  finds  him- 
adf  unable  to  undertake  important  cases,  and  increases  his 
professional  equipment  in  order  that  he  may  do  better  work 
and  command  larger  pay.  These  professions  being  on  a 
oompeUtive  ba^,  what  a  man  can  earn  in  them  depends 
iqx>D  what  be  can  convince  others  that  he  is  worth.  Teach- 
ing, on  the  other  band,  is  virtually  a  state  monopoly,  into 
which  competitive  conditions  enter  but  slightly.  All  begin 
at  about  the  same  level,  often  all  are  advanced  in  p^  at 
about  the  same  rate,  and  usually  all  reach  the  maximum 
salary  very  early  in  their  teaching  career. 

A  teacher  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  most  people  do 
their  best  work  when  under  a  constant  stimulus  to  profes- 
rional  acUvity.  lliis  stimulus,  too,  needs  to  be  kept  up 
for  a  rather  long  period  of  time,  until  the  habit  of  keeping 
professionally  active  has  been  well  established.  A  salaiy 
schedule,  based  only  in  part  on  years  of  service,  and  with 
additimal  rewards  for  growth  and  efficiency  after  the 
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commoa  maximum  has  been  reached,  offers  one  of  the  best 
means  for  providing  the  proper  stimulus  for  further  profes- 
sional growth.  The  institution  of  a  salary  schedule  for  ele- 
mentary-school teachers  as  well  as  for  secondary-school 
teachers,  based  in  part  upon  merit,  may  not  be  particularly 
easy  of  accomplishment,  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  time 
the  public  will  demand  its  institution  as  evidence  that  the 
money  it  grants  for  annual  maintenance  is  wisely  expended 
Essentia]  features  of  a  good  salai;  schedule.  Summariz- 
ing, then,  the  essential  features  of  a  good  salary  schedule  for 
teachers,  they  may  be  stated  to  be  about  as  follows: — 
1.  A  high  enough  begiontng  salary  to  enable  the  city  to  secure 

well-trained  and  well-educated  teachers  tor  the  service. 
i.  Small  automatic  annual  salary  increases  for  a  period  of  yean. 
say  five  to  seven  years,  during  which  time  the  teacher  ta 
gaining  competency  and  reaching  a  point  beyond  which  in- 
crease In  teaching  efficiency  is  usually  small  witliout  further 
professional  preparation.  This  common  maximum  should 
represent  a  living  wage  for  a  person  with  the  habits,  io- 
stincts,  and  training  of  a  teacher. 

3.  Provision  whereby  experienced  teachers  from  elsewhere  may 
be  taken  into  the  system,  and  started  at  some  point  in  the 
scale  above  that  of  beginning  teachers. 

4.  Further  possible  salary  increases,  beyond  the  common  man- 
mum,  to  progressive  and  capable  teachers,  the  basis  for 
such  payments  being  so  arranged  as  to  stimulate  industry, 
encourage  individual  improvement,  and  reward  exceptional 

6.  Such  an  arrangement  of  salaries  as  will  permit  of  the  assign- 
ment of  every  Ifaclitr  tu  that  position  or  kind  of  work  wliich 
he  or  she  can  do  best,  without  tirst  considering  the  salary 
of  the  position  to  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  aasigned. 

6.  Special  salaries  may.  however,  be  attached  to  pontions  caD- 
ing  for  special  capacity,  such  as  demonstration  teachers,  or 
teachers  of  unruly  or  incorrigible  pupils,  to  whidi  ^teciallj 
capable  teachers  may  be  assigned. 

7.  Grades  in  the  elementary-school  service,  analogous  to  tbow 
commonly  found  in  the  secondary-school  service,  could  *ri^ 
entire  propriety  be  created,  with  automatic  increftm  in  mI- 
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mry  within  the  grade  until  the  maximum  for  the  grade  has 
been  reached. 

B.  For  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another,  after  the  proba- 
tionarjr  grade,  evidence  of  professional  growth  and  high 
dassroom  efficiency  should,  in  general,  be  required. 

9.  For  such  evidence,  private  atudy  with  local  promotkin^ 
examinations,  or  approved  summer-school  or  other  coll^ate 
study,  may  be  accepted  for  professional  growth;  the  high 
dasaroom  effidency  should  be  determined  by  as  lai^e  a 
combination  of  tests  of  different  types,  given  by  different 
individuals,  as  is  feasible.  Better  results  will  probably  be 
obtained  if  tlie  results  of  all  scoring  and  testa  are  open  to 
the  inq>ection  of  the  teacher  concerned. 

10.  The  maTimn  attainable  for  teachers  who  remain  in  the  woric 
and  make  teaching  a  professional  career  should  be  rdaUvely 
large,  —  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  timea  the  beginning 
salary  for  the  same  clasa  of  work;  but  such  maxima  ahould 
not  be  attainable  under  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  yeara  of 
aervice,  nor  without  proper  evidence  of  professional  pro- 
ficiency. Thoae  who  make  teaching  a  temporary  employ- 
ment should  not  advance  much  beyond  the  common  maxi- 
mum for  all  teachers. 

11.  There  ahould  also  be  provision  for  a  pension  system,  or  for  the 
pladng  of  teachers  in  subordinate  teaching  or  clerical  posi- 
tions, and  at  lower  pay,  who,  by  reaaon  of  age,  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  as  classroom  teachers,  so  that  thoae  who  have 
rendered  faithful  service  but  who,  due  to  age  or  diaeaae,  are 
DO  longer  efficient,  can  be  retired  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 
Of  the  two  plans  the  pension  system  ta  preferable,  though  the 
other  has  a  certain  uaefulneaa. 

QUESTIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

1.  What  ulvaiitage  does  a  city,  located  in  a  low-Halary  and  low-standard 
State,  have  in  the  retention  of  its  own  certiGcating  mactiiner}'?  If 
Htlariet  and  itandards  were  high,  what  advantage  would  there  be  in 
diipoumg  with  it? 

S.  Ii  it  safe  to  institute  a  payment-on-nierit  plan  when  the  gmeral  level 
irf  lalarin  U  quite  low?  Why? 

8.  What  would  be  rcMonable  minima  Mid  common  maxima  Itx  demen- 
tary-KJioal  and  high-ichool  teachers  in  dty  systemi  in  your  State? 

4.  How  do  you  account  tor  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  elemeutary- 
sc^kkI  teadien  to  discrimination  between  teachers  on  the  baai*  of 
fOdcnt^  than  is  the  case  with  high-Khool  teachenl 
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5.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  postpone  the  hii^iest  possible  uuudmnm  aduj 
for  quite  a  number  off  years? 

6.  Assuming  that  you  thou^t  it  wise  to  give  ad(fitioiial  salary  granti 
for  further  study,  how  mudi  would  you  add  to  the  yearly  salaiy  of  t 
teacher  who  attended:  — 

(a)  A  summer  session  in  a  state  nonnal  school? 

^6)  A  summer  session  in  a  university? 

(e)  Spent  a  year  in  further  study,  after  some  years  of  teadung? 

7.  What  restrictions  would  you  throw  around  sudi  grants? 

8.  Would  sudi  a  plan  of  grading  and  appointing  and  paying  teadien  ss 
is  described  on  page  261  be  good  ?  Would  it  be  feasible? 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  success  off  promotional  examina- 
tions in  Kansas  City,  and  the  bitter  opposition  to  the  plan  in  Balti- 
more? 

10.  Is  the  promotional-examination  idea  capable  of  correlation  with  the 
reading-drde  idea,  as  set  forth  in  the  previous  chapter? 

11.  What  changes  or  additions  would  you  make  in  the  statement  of  the 
essential  features  off  a  good  salary  schedule? 

12.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  raise  the  salaries  of  tsachers  in  a  dty  up  to 
the  levd  of  salaries  paid  in  other  branches  of  the  dty  aervice? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  Compare  the  plans  and  forms  used  for  measuring  classroom  efficiency 
in  the  five  dties  described  by  Ruediger  (pp.  1S9-46),  and  state  whidi 
is  the  best,  and  why.  Is  the  Elliott  form  an  improvement  over 
these? 

2.  Of  the  promotional  examination  plans  described  by  Ruediger  (pp. 
117-S9),  which  do  you  consider  the  best,  and  why?  (See  also  Proeeedr 
ingt  of  National  Education  Association,  1905,  pp.  241-53,  for  a  further 
description  of  plans  in  use.) 

8.  Assume  that  you  are  in  a  dty  employing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers,  and  abeady  paying  relatively  good  sabtries,  and  that  you 
could  have  additional  funds  for  advancing  salaries,  if  distributed  on 
a  basis  of  merit.  Draw  up  a  plan  which  will  be  as  fair  as  possible 
to  both  teachers  and  taxpayers,  and  which  will  place  the  mA-rtmnm 
emphasis  on  training  and  effidency  in  dassroom  work. 

4.  Should  salaries  be  based  on  position,  disregarding  the  sex  of  the 
incumbant?  (This  topic  to  involve  an  examination  and  review  of  the 
recent  discussion  as  to  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women.) 

5.  What  are  the  equities  involved  in  the  matter  of  teadiers*  pensions, 
and  what  is  the  best  form  of  a  pension  system  for  teadiers  in  the 
public  schools? 

6.  Test  up  the  salary  schedule  of  any  dty  you  know  by  the  state- 
ment of  essential  features,  as  given  on  pages  208-69. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

THE  COtlHSES  OF  INSTEUCTION 

I.    CoNSTHUCnON  AND  TtPES 

The  superintendent  and  the  courses  of  study.  Whatertf' 
else  the  superintendent  may  be,  the  real  and  final  test  d 
his  worth  and  efEciency  lies  in  the  knowledge  he  possessst 
as  to  means  and  purposes  in  the  education  of  children;  and, 
as  e  result  of  such  knowledge,  the  influence  he  can  exert  on 
the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  through  the  making, 
moulding,  and  administering  of  the  different  courses'  of 
study.  Organizer  he  must  at  times  be,  and  administrator 
he  must  daily  be,  but  bis  work  tn  organizing  and  admin- 
istering are,  after  all,  merely  contributory  to  his  larger 
success  as  the  educational  leader  of  the  school  system,  and, 
in  a  sense,  the  educational  leader  of  his  community  as  well. 
In  the  construction  and  adaptation  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, and  in  the  interpretation  of  means  and  ends  ia 
educational  procedure,  the  real  measure  of  his  competence 
for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  is  to  be  found 
Here,  if  anywhere,  he  should  be,  par  excellence,  the  expert; 
here  his  knowledge  as  a  sjiecialist  in  educational  matter* 
should  stand  forth  distinctly;  here  should  be  evident  that  ' 

*  The  expression  "courses  of  study"  is  used  thioughont  tliii  di^iW 
instead  of  the  more  commoiily  used  "course  of  study,"  for  the  irtmn  tliit 
the  author  conceives  of  «ach  subject,  such  as  reading  and  literatiin,  t» 
torj,  geography,  nature  study  and  elementary  scieace,  houadioU  ute 
etc.,  as  bnng  of  such  a  nature  that  courses  of  study  in  ead  thoidd  lie 
prepared.  He  also  conceives  of  courses  of  study  as  being  bert  iiuifi 
when  a  teacher  is  presented  with  a  series  of  longitutUnal  views  cl  the  tnl 
materials,  instead  of  a  horizontal  cross-eection  of  her  particulkr  HgOMab 
of  the  different  studies. 
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large  professional  insight  which  makes  him  the  natural 
leader  of  all  his  subordinates  in  the  educational  department; 
bere  he  can  render  the  services  of  which  the  schools  stand 
most  in  need.  All  organization  and  administration  should 
be  contributory  to  this  important  end.^ 

For  such  conspicuous  educational  service  the  superin- 
tendent must  be  master  of  his  calling.  If  he  is  not,  he 
cannot  expect  to  exert  much  really  helpful  influence  on  , 
the  work  of  the  schools.  Mastery,  though,  comes,  in  part, 
bom  years  of  practical  experience,  but  also,  in  part,  from 
careful  professional  study  and  preparation.  To  mould  the 
thought  of  his  principals  and  teachers  calls  for  large  educa- 
tional insight  and  pedagogical  knowledge,  and  these  are  a 
resultant  of  study  and  thought,  tested  by  school  experience. 
It  is  now  that  the  years  of  preparatory  study  and  work  in 
minor  executive  positions,  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  emphasized  in  an  earlier  chapter,^  will  become 
apparent. 

The  superintendent's  guiding  hand.  While  stimulating 
principals  and  teachers  to  activity  in  arranging  subject- 
matter  and  materials,  and  in  adapting  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  the  superintendent's 
larger  insight  into  individual  and  community  needs  and 
educational  processes  should  make  his  judgment  worth 
more  than  that  of  his  subordinates  in  the  final  determi- 

^  ''It  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  clear  perspective  of  values  among  the  various 
detmib  tliat  press  for  attention  in  the  routine  of  school  administration. 
An  active  superintendent  finds  it  easy  to  assume  duties  akin  to  those  of 
a  deik  of  supplies  or  purchasing  agent;  to  become  a  gatherer  of  statistics; 
to  niperviae  buildings  and  grounds,  with  incidental  attention  to  repairs 
and  janitors;  to  select  sites  and  superintend  the  construction  of  buildings; 
to  fi^  himself  performing  mere  clerical  duties;  these  and  other  details 
loee  him  to  the  rod  purpose  for  which  he,  officially,  exists,  which  is:  to  raise 
tbe  standard  of  teaching  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the 
tdioola."  (Superintendent  Elson,  in  Proceedings  cf  National  Education  Auth 
datum,  1904,  p.  ISa.) 
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nations  as  to  means  and  ends.  His  assistants  may  knoir 
more  than  he  as  to  what  is  possible  in  their  particular 
classes,  or  lines  of  work,  but  he  should  be  in  closer  touch 
than  they  with  procedure  elsewhere,  and  he  should  see 
better  than  they  the  needs  of  the  child  and  of  the  school 
system  as  a  whole.  He  is,  also,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
work,  in  closer  touch  than  they  with  the  conditions  tati 
needs  of  the  community  served  by  the  schools.  While  work- 
ing with  teachers  and  principals  in  the  construction  and 
continual  modification  of  the  courses  of  instruction  for  the 
schools,  it  must  be  primarily  the  function  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  "throw  into  relief  certain  organizing  and  unify- 
ing principles  which  must  ever  form  the  light  of  guidance 
to  teaehers,  thereby  lifting  them  out  of  the  fragmentary 
one-year  view  of  both  subject-matter  and  diild-life, — 
which  school  classification  imposes,  —  and  giving  them 
glimpses  of  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  both,  which  are 
essentiaf  to  any  adequate  perspective  of  educational  values 
or  of  the  educative  process  as  a  whole." '  It  is  such  profes- 
sional leadership  which  serves  to  illuminate  and  vitaUze  the 
details  of  schoolroom  procedure. 

In  the  small  city  the  superintendent  of  schools  will  nat- 
urally be  closer  to  his  teachers  in  the  administration  of  a 
course  of  study  than  can  be  the  case  in  a  large  dty.  In 
the  former  he  will  need  to  do  much  of  the  planning,  can 
personally  assist  individual  teachers  in  adapting  and  modi- 
fying the  courses  to  meet  local  or  temporary  situations,  and 
can  closely  supervise  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  work 
decided  upon.  In  the  large  city  he  must  work  hugely 
through  assistant  superintendents,  spedal  supervisors,  and 
principals.  Yet  in  both  cases  "greatest  good  will  come  if 
he  seeks  constantly  to  raise  the  ideals  of  teachers,  giving 
freedom  to  use  their  ability  to  realize  these  ideals,  stimo- 
I  Elson  tupra,  p.  189. 
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lating  initiative  in  every  way  in  principals  and  teachers,  — 
by  relying  in  the  details  of  their  work,  both  in  matter  and 
method,  largely  on  their  judgment;  by  enabling  them  to 
feel  that  they  are  true  factors  in  the  life  of  the  school;  by 
stimulating  a  sense  of  personal  and  professional  responsi- 
bility and  self-esteem;  consequently,  by  framing  the  course 
of  study  on  broad  lines  which  may  secure  a  healthy  unity, 
but  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  deadly  uniformity;  by  encouraging 
discussion,  and  personal  and  professional  research;  by  judi- 
ciously commending  success;  by  tactful  criticism;  by  free 
recognition  of  merit  and  the  elimination  of  manifest  incom- 
petency. To  this  may  be  added  the  inspiration  of  his  own 
example,  and  occasional  messages  from  aggressive  col- 
leagues." * 

The  construction  of  courses  of  study.  One  of  the  quickest 
means  for  determining  the  ideals  and  purposes  which  act- 
uate a  school  system  is  to  examine  the  courses  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  schools.  From  such  an  examination*the  real 
character  of  the  ideals  of  the  administration  as  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  education  can  quickly  be  told.  Not  only  can  one 
tell  how  the  courses  have  been  constructed,  but  also  what 
pedagogical  conceptions  underlie  the  work. 

In  general,  and  disregarding  minor  variations,  courses  of 
study  group  themselves  about  two  miun  types,  though 
with  many  courses  lying  in  between  and  shading  more  or 
less  into  one  or  the  other.  These  two  types  may  be  desig- 
nated as  (1)  the  information  or  knowledge  type,  and  (2)  the 
development  type. 

1.  Information  or  knowledge  couraea. 
The  pedagogical  conceptions  as  to  the  purpose  of  education 
which  lies  back  of  the  construction  of  this  type  of  courses 
of  study  are  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  school  to  pass 

■  Ebon,  tupra,  p.  ISl. 
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on  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  past  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, tkat  the  mere  process  of  acquiring  sucli  knuwtedge 
gives  good  mental  discipline,  and  that  knowledge  is  synoay- 
mous  with  power.  Facts,  of  t«n  of  no  particular  importance 
in  themselves,  are  taught,  memorized,  and  tested  for,  to  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  school-grade  need  for  them  has 
passed.  Tool  studies,  as  opposed  to  content  studies  and 
constructional  activities,  are  greatly  overemphasized,  and 
are  made  ends  in  themselves.  Years  of  a  child's  life  are 
often  spent  in  learning  supposed  uses  of  a  tool  for  whidi 
there  is  no  use  outside  of  the  schoolroom  itself;  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years  are  spent  in  drilling  on  prohlems 
of  a  type  no  man  in  practical  life  ever  solves,  and  whidi  can 
be  of  DO  use  to  any  one  except  a  school  teacher. 

Arithmetic  and  formal  grammar  are  greatly  overem- 
phasized in  such  courses;  reading  is  taught  as  an  end  in 
itself,  instead  of  as  a  tool  to  unlock  biography,  history,  and 
literature,  and  to  lead  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment;  the  com- 
position work  is  dull,  formal,  and  unproductive;  geography 
is  book  geography,  while  the  world  before  the  eyes  of 
teacher  and  children  remains  unread  and  almost  unknown; 
drawing  and  music  are  formal;  science  is  minimized,  and 
used  largely  as  a  disciplinary  study;  and  any  real  enrich- 
ment of  the  courses  of  instruction  is  wanting.  Grade  in- 
struction continues  throughout  the  eighth  grade,  and  the 
secondary -school  courses  also  are  bookish,  somewhat  limited 
in  scope,  and  uniform  for  all  types  of  students.  Bookish 
and  abstract  work  dominates  the  courses  of  instruction,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  that  large  minority  of  children,  if  not 
actual  majority,  who  must  be  educated  largely  through 
contact  with  concrete  things. 

Dependence  upon  textbooks.  Such  courses  of  study  also 
usually  reveal  a  large  dependence  upon  textbooks,  with 
little  or  no  supplementary  or  collateral  material  supplied 
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H ten  such  courses  are  carefully  subdivided  into  parts,  and 
he  pages  in  the  spedfied  textbooks  which  are  to  be  taught, 
a  each  segment  of  the  course,  are  enumerated.  Often  the 
ourses  of  study  depend  so  thoroughly  upon  the  adopted 
extbooks  that  thejr  are  very  brief,  and  consist  almost  en< 
irely  of  a  specification  of  certain  pages  in  certain  books,* 
iving  to  teachers  no  other  directions  or  suggestions  than 
re  contained  in  such  books.  Such  a  plan  naturally  gives 
ittle  liberty  to  principals  or  teachers,  and  hence  relieves 
hem  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  adaptation 
iT  development  of  the  work.  The  courses  are  handed  down 
rom  above  as  finished  products,  and  criticism  of  the  courses 
B  usually  not  especially  welcomed  by  those  who  prepared 
hem.    The  result  is  that  both  principals  and  teachers  feel 
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that  they  are  relieved  of  any  responsibility  for  what  they 
contain,  or  their  educational  result;  the  instruction  tends  lo 
become  formal  and  routine  and  perfunctory  in  type;  and  the 
teaching  force  tends  slowly  to  go  to  sleep,  so  far  as  thinking 
about  what  they  are  doing  is  concerned.* 

The  admmistiation  of  such  courses.  Such  courses  are 
also  characterized  by  an  almost  deadening  iiniformity,  and 
the  work  of  each  teacher  and  school  is  usually  carefully 
checked  up  by  supervisors  who  act  as  inspectors,  and  by  pe- 
riodical written  tests  sent  out  from  the  central  office.  The 
administration  of  the  courses  of  study  becomes  the  running 
of  B  machine.  So  much  work  is  laid  out  to  be  done,  and 
the  proof  of  the  doing  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  reporU 
of  progress  and  the  quarterly  or  half-yearly  written  tests. 
Anticipation  of  the  examinations  dominates  the  work  of 
instruction;  fact  reviews  are  frequent;  teachers  keep  lists 
of  the  questions  for  years  preceding,  and  carefully  coach 
their  pupils  on  the  points  it  is  thought  may  be  asked  for; 
and  the  standing  of  the  schools  and  teachers  is  in  large 
part  determined  by  the  promotional  records.  The  almost 
inevitable  result  is  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  lose  sight 
of  the  real  aims  in  school  work  and  the  purposes  of  educa- 
'  "Neither  by  example  oor  by  precept  do  such  ontliDes  luggest  to 
teechen  and  principala  any  thought  of  the  function  of  rttb  of  the  pre- 
Kiibed  subjects  as  means  of  educatEon;  any  consideiation  of  the  relative 
importance  for  Portland  children,  not  to  mention  different  groups  d 
Portland  children,  of  the  numerous  topics  treated  in  textbooks  dc^gna! 
for  use  throughout  the  country ;  any  cturelation  in  the  treatment  of  chndj' 
related  subjects:  any  adaptation  of  method  to  the  educaUve  ends  sou^t 
through  the  use  of  this  teitbook  material.  On  the  contrary,  whether  so 
intended  or  not.  the  one  all-dominating  suggestion  of  the  published  count 
of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  is  that  so  many  pages  of  oertuD  text- 
books are  to  be  learned,  and  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  onkr.  This 
suggestion,  reinforced  by  the  system  of  uniform  city  examinations  from 
the  fourth  grade  on,  and  by  supervisory  inspection,  has  become  the  dikf 
guiding  purpose  in  the  work  of  teachers,  above  the  primary  grades;  it 
oould  scarcely  be  otherwise."  (.Superintendent  Spaulding,  id  the  PortlW 
School  SuTtq/  Report,  chap,  vm.) 
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tion;  the  important  ends  ot  instnictioii  are  subordinated 
to  the  cramming  of  facts;  the  real  abilities  of  teachers  and 
duldren  are  in  no  way  measured  by  the  results;  the  retard- 
fttion  and  elimination  of  pupils  in  the  system  is  high;  and 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  such  an  administration  of  instruc- 
tion extends  through  all  branches  of  the  school  system 
and  is  evidenced  in  the  character  of  the  final  output  of 
the  schools. 

Such  a  knowledge  conception  of  educational  aims  and 
purposes  also  carries  uniformity  for  all  as  a  natural  corol- 
lary. If  knowledge  is  the  important  thing,  and  the  courses 
«rf  study  represent  the  knowledge  which  it  has  been  decided 
should  be  taught,  then  the  insistence  upon  the  acquirement 
of  the  knowledge  follows  quite  naturally.  The  kind,  amount, 
and  order  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  learned,  by  all  pupils 
in  all  puts  of  the  city,  and  regardless  of  age,  past  experience, 
future  prospects,  or  physical  or  mental  condition,  is  uni- 
formly lud  down  for  all .  If  apothecaries'  measure  and  bank 
discount  in  arithmetic,  participles  and  the  subjunctive  mood 
in  grammar,  the  geography  of  Africa  and  Asia  in  geo- 
graphy, and  algebra  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  high- 
schoot  work  are  necessary  for  one,  it  naturally  follows  that 
thcgr  should  be  required  of  all. 

Hence  promotions  depend  upon  mastery  of  such  require- 
ments, and  children  entering  from  other  school  systems, 
where  the  requirements  have  not  been  quite  the  same,  natur- 
ally are  set  back  and  required  to  bring  up  the  back  work. 
If  the  geography  of  Africa  and  longitude  and  time  are  re- 
quired in  the  sixth  grade,  and  a  boy  enters  from  elsewhere 
who  has  finished  the  sixth  grade  but  who  has  not  had  these 
subjects,  he  is  held  back  until  he  has  made  up  the  work  in 
which  he  is  found  deficient.  If  completion  of  the  grammar- 
adiool  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  high 
fdiool,  and  a  girl  tA  twenty  who  stopped  school  at  the  end 
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of  the  seventh  grade  and  who  is  now  soon  to  be  married,  de- 
sires to  enter  for  a  year's  work  in  the  domestic  science  and 
household  arts  course,  she  naturally  finds  herself  unable  to 
do  so.  Even  children  in  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  parental 
schools,  and  in  schools  for  those  of  low  mental  capacity, 
often  find  it  necessary  to  follow  the  regularly  ordained  line 
of  instruction. 

Effect  on  the  instmctiiig  body.  The  knowledge  theoiy 
dominates  everything;  the  supervision  becomes  inspection; 
the  chief  educational  function  of  the  central  office  is  to  say 
what  is  to  lie  done  and  to  test  the  results;  the  principali 
become  keepers  of  records  and  handers-out  of  chalk  and 
supplies;  and  the  teachers  do  their  part  in  a  passive  and 
routine  manner,  thinking  little  as  to  the  educational  signifi- 
cance of  what  they  do,  and  without  interest  in  educstioul 
procedure,  so  long  as  their  pupils  pass  and  tbey  are  let  alone 
by  the  inspecting  authorities. 

The  preparation  of  such  courses  of  study  requires  but  little 
thought.  To  be  sure,  the  knowledge  theory  underiies  thar 
construction,  but  they  could  nevertheless  be  prepared  by 
mathematically  dividing  off  the  pages  of  the  textbooka,  or 
by  copying  what  had  been  prepared  elsewhere.  The  effect  of 
such  courses  on  the  schools  is  as  bad  as  their  preparation  is 
easy,  and  the  promulgation  and  administration  of  such  a 
type  of  courses  of  instruction  for  the  schools  is  one  of  the  best 
recipes  that  can  be  given  for  producing  an  imthinking  and 
professionally  inactive  body  of  principals  and  teachers. 
There  may  be  an  appearance  of  smooth-running  machinery 
and  an  absence  of  friction,  but  such  quiet  activity  is  due 
rather  to  the  professional  death  on  all  sides  than  to  the  quiet 
hum  of  a  professionally  interested  teaching  body. 
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S.  The  developmtni  type  of  courses. 

Entirely  different  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  education  underlie  the  preparation  of  this  type  of 
courses  of  study.  Instead  of  being  fixed  and  finished  pro- 
ducts, this  type  of  courses  remain  living  and  developing 
things.  Instead  of  facts  being  conceived  as  important  in 
themselves,  they  are  regarded  as  of  no  real  importance  until 
they  have  been  put  to  use.  Knowledge  is  conceived  of  as 
life  experience  and  inner  conviction,  and  not  as  the  memo- 
risation of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  past,  —  as  a 
tool  to  do  something  with,  and  not  a^  a  finished  product  in 
itself.  The  whole  conception  of  the  school  is,  in  consequence, 
changed  from  that  of  a  place  where  children  prepare  for  life, 
by  learning  certain  traditional  things,  to  a  place  where  chil- 
dren Uve  life,  and  are  daily  brought  in  contact  with  such 
real  life  experiences  as  will  best  prepare  them  for  the  harder 
problems  of  life  which  lie  just  ahead.  The  children  in  the 
community  who  present  themselves  for  education,  and  not 
the  more  or  less  traditional  subject-matter  of  instruction, 
are  r^arded  as  the  real  educational  problem.  Of  course, 
under  such  a  working  conception,  nothing  can  remain  very 
fixed  or  very  final. 

The  principal  and  teacher  in  such  a  school  system.  The 
principals  and  teachers  in  a  school  system  where  the  courses 
of  instruction  have  been  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  such 
modem  educational  conceptions,  naturally  occupy  quite  a 
different  position  from  that  of  principals  and  teachers  in 
aty  school  ^stems  which  follow  the  other  and  older  type 
of  courses  of  study.  It  now  becomes  the  business  of  all  to 
think  over  and  study  the  problems  of  instruction,  with  a 
view  to  adapting  and  adjusting  the  school  work  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  pupib  to  be  instructed.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  school  principals,  in  so  far  as  their  work  with 
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teachers  relates  to  instruction,  and  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
teachers  in  the  classrooms  with  the  children,  now  becomes 
that  of  acting  aa  stimuli  to  thinking  over  the  problems  al 
hand. 

The  principal  proposes  methods  of  procedure  to  his 
teachers,  and  these  are  considered  and  tried  out.  The 
teachers  propose  problems  to  their  pupils,  and  guide  them 
in  thinking,  studying,  and  examining  them.  In  each  case 
the  solving  is  the  real  thing;  not  the  memorizing  of  some 
one  else's  solution. 

In  a  way.  both  principals  and  teachers  stand  as  stimuli 
to  individual  acti\'ity,  as  whet.stono.s  upon  which  those  stim- 
ulated may  bring  their  tliiiikiiig  lo  ii  keener  edge,  and  as 
critics  by  whose  help  young  people  may  develop  their  abili^ 
to  reason  accurately  and  well.  The  purpose  of  instruction 
is  changed  from  the  memorization  of  facts,  to  that  of  fitting 
pupils  for  personal  responsibilities;  from  that  rtE  accumulat- 
ing information,  to  that  of  training  young  people  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet;  from  that  of  transmitting  to  them  the 
inherited  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  that  of  preparing  them 
for  social  efficiency  in  the  life  of  to-morrow. 

Mere  drill  —  often  meaningless  and  unintelligent  drill  —  is 
largely  replaced  by  lessons  involving  appreciation  and  ex- 
pression; problems  that  prepare  for  efficient  participation 
in  the  work  of  democratic  government  are  emphasized,  and 
training  in  solving  them  is  given;  and  the  social  relation- 
ships of  the  classroom  and  the  school  are  directed  toward 
the  preparation  of  socially  efficient  men  and  women.  The 
teacher's  main  duty  becomes  that  of  guiding  and  directing 
the  normal  processes  of  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  of  extending  their  appreciation  into  new  directions, 
of  widening  the  horizon  of  their  ambitions,  and  of  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  larger  and  better  ideals  for  life 
and  for  service. 
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The  final  test  for  all  such  work  naturally  cannot  be  the 
term  or  the  quarterly  written  examination,  but  must  be  the 
judgment  of  principal  and  teacher  as  to  whether  the  pupil 
has  developed  sufficiently,  under  such  a  course  of  training, 
as  to  be  ready  to  attempt  the  problems  which  wiU  meet  him 
in  the  next  grade  ahead. 

Such  courses  growing  courses.  As  was  said  above,  noth- 
ing can  be  very  fixed  or  very  final  in  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  school  system  actuated  by  such  conceptions  as  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  exists.  There  will,  of  course,  be  certain 
constants  in  instruction,  which  will  be  more  or  less  generally 
required  of  all  normal  children.  Certain  alternatives  also 
will  be  proposed,  from  which  schools  or  teachers  may  choose. 
Certain  optionals  will  also  be  included,  which  may  be  taken 
up  or  omitted,  as  the  needs  of  the  classes  or  of  the  brighter 
pupils  may  seem  to  require. 

The  courses,  though,  will  be  regarded  as  dynamic  rather 
than  static,  in  the  sense  that  year  by  year  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  change  to  meet  changing  needs,  or  to  bring  them 
more  into  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  best  experience, 
either  within  or  without  the  city.  The  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  society  are  ever  changing  and  growing,  while 
the  needs  of  children  vary  much,  and  the  adaptation  of 
schools,  teaching,  and  subject-matter  to  meet  these  chang- 
ing needs  b  one  of  the  most  important  problems  cotmected 
with  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

CooperatioD  of  all  needed.  Such  a  task  is  too  large  for  one 
man,  even  in  a  small  city,  though  one  man,  or  in  a  large  city 
a  few  men,  must  in  a  way  oversee  and  guide  and  in  the  end 
decide  upon  the  work.  While  the  task  calls  for  good  leader- 
ship, it  calls  even  more  for  the  united  efforts  of  all  principab 
and  teachers,  and  all  should  be  made.to  feel  that  the  adjust- 
ment and  the  adaptation  of  the  courses  of  instruction  to  the 
need*  Vt  pupils  under  their  charge  is  in  a  way  ih,^  ^niiAiaEu 
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This  demands  flexibility  in  place  of  the  usual  rigidity,  and 
the  acceptance,  as  preparation  for  the  next  grade  ahead,  of 
whatever  type  of  educational  experience  has  seemed  most 
useful  to  the  child  or  group  in  the  grade  below.  It  also  de- 
mands that  a  teaching  force  be  guided  by  the  right  kind  of 
educational  conceptions  and  standards  of  measurement, 
that  they  may,  in  consequence,  work  along  intelligent  lines. 
Changes  in  the  course  of  study,  changes  in  the  types  of 
schools,  changes  in  organization  within  individual  schools 
or  individual  classrooms,  and  changes  in  the  immediate  aims 
and  methods  of  instruction  should  be  possible  at  any  time, 
if,  by  so  doing,  the  work  of  the  schools  may  be  adapted 
better  to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  groups  of  pupils  and 
elements  in  the  community. 

Variations  between  schools.  The  idea  that  all  children  in 
a  city  should  pursue  the  same  courses  of  study  goes  back  to 
the  knowledge  conception  of  educational  work,  and  is  inde- 
fensible on  any  modem  standpoint  as  to  the  nature  and 
piUTpose  of  public  education.  To  require  all  of  the  children 
of  a  State  to  follow  the  same  coiu'ses,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a 
still  greater  educational  blunder.  In  any  modem  city  diverse 
elements  collect  together  in  different  parts,  and  these  have 
diflEerent  economic,  social,  and  moral  standards.  The  chil- 
dren vary  not  only  from  group  to  group,  but  within  the  dif- 
ferent groups  as  well.  One  school  may  be  composed  largely 
of  the  children  of  recently  arrived  Italians,  another  of  the 
children  of  recently  arrived  Scandinavians  and  Russian 
Jews,  another  of  substantial  Germans,  another  of  middle- 
class  Americans  of  different  racial  stocks,  and  another  of 
wealthy  professional  and  business  men.  Not  only  the  needs, 
but  the  possibilities  in  instruction  will  vary  much  in  the 
different  schools,  while  some  children  in  each  will  equal  the 
best  and  some  the  poorest  to  be  found  in  any  other  schooL 
The  emphasis  in  instru^^oiqU  need  to  be  placed  some- 
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what  differently  in  the  different  schools  if  the  best  educa- 
tional results  are  to  be  obtained.  Even  the  schools,  as 
wholes,  may  be  allowed  to  develop  along  somewhat  different 
lines.  ^  Better  to  meet  such  individual  differences  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  a  differentiation  in 
courses  for  pupils  of  different  types  and  destinies  is  very 
desirable.  In  the  next  chapter  this  will  be  considered  more 
at  length. 

Experimental  rooms  or  schools.  A  superintendent  of 
schools  ought  to  have  no  hesitancy  in  permitting  teachers 
or  schools  to  try  new  experiments  in  instruction,  under  regu- 
lated conditions.  On  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  encourag«» 
such  experimentation.  Connected  with  every  school  system 
there  ought  to  be  a  few  experimental  rooms.  Even  if  the 
results  prove  no  better  than  the  methods  then  in  use,  or 
even  prove  imsatisfactory,  the  effect  of  such  experimenta- 
tion on  the  teaching  force  is  good.  It  keeps  principals  and 
teachers  thinking,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  oncoming  of 
that  mental  crystaUization  which  seems  to  settle  gradually 
over  so  many  principals  and  teachers  Uke  the  hardening  of 
a  plaster  cast. 

Under  the  direction  of  superintendent  and  principals  a 
few  of  the  more  reliable  teachers  should  try  new  experiments 
in  instruction.  If  these  turn  out  well,  it  is  then  easy  to 
introduce  them  into  the  schools;  if  not,  they  can  be  let  alone. 
Growth  comes  from  such  an  open-minded  attitude  toward 
new  methods  and  ideas,  and  not  from  standing  still,  repeat- 
ing the  same  operations  and  following  the  same  methods 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year.* 

^  Tbe  dty  of  Isdianapolis  b  a  good  case  in  point.  The  principals  and 
tflttdhcn  there  have  hem  allowed  to  develop  their  schools  along  some- 
mhmt  different  lines,  and  to  give  to  each  an  individuality. 

*  Hie  introduction  of  departmental  instruction,  domestic  science,  kin- 
vocatioDal  work,  the  substitution  of  German  or  Spanish  in 
md  ci^th  grades  for  English  grammar,  the  ombsion  of  axvtbp 
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Study  of  local  problems  and  needs.  Too  little  study  of 
the  results  of  the  instruction  given  or  of  local  needs  and 
commimity  problems,  on  the  part  of  many  of  oiu*  city 
school  systems,  is  evidenced  when  a  close  study  is  made  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  outlined  for  use  in  the  schools,^ 
and  of  the  statistical  tables  published  showing  the  classifi- 
cation of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  result  is  that  our  schools 
too  often  fail  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  either  the  children  or  of 
the  commimity,  and,  in  turn,  fail  to  receive  the  community 
support  which  should  be  their  due.  The  consequence  is  a 
school  system  satisfying,  to  only  a  limited  extent,  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  children;  often  providing  but  little  spe- 
cialization of  work;  and  often  with  many  children  in  the 
grades  who  are  imable  to  make  proper  progress  under  the 
type  of  instruction  provided.  The  study  of  such  a  condition 
at  once  leads  to  efforts  at  the  differentiation  of  instruction. 

Our  schools,  also,  too  often  exist  as  a  thing  apart  and 
by  themselves,  instead  of  closely  correlating  their  educa- 
tional service  to  the  needs  of  the  community  served.  Our 
Y.M.C.A.'s  are  often  far  more  successful  in  this  respect 

metic  from  the  first  and  second  grades,  larger  emphasia  on  science,  con- 
structional activities  in  some  of  the  lower  grades,  parallel  courses  of  diffocnt 
types,  and  minimum  and  maximum  courses  for  different  children  in  the 
same  class  or  grade,  all  these  are  examples  of  the  more  conunon  types  of 
experiments.  The  organization  of  a  school  in  the  dty  after  the  Gary  plan 
of  instruction  is  a  type  of  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale. 

^  The  writer  has,  for  years,  made  his  course  in  dty  school  administra- 
tion culminate  in  a  school  survey  of  some  dty  by  each  student  in  the 
class.  The  report  is  worked  up  from  all  available  and  obtainable  data,  — 
school  reports,  courses  of  study,  board  rules  and  regulations,  teacher- 
data,  salary-schedules,  the  state  school  law,  dty  charters,  chamber  of 
commerce  literature,  United  States  Census  data,  commerce  and  labor 
data,  financial  statistics,  etc.,  —  and,  while  some  of  the  oondusions  might 
be  modified  by  a  close  study  made  on  the  ground,  the  results  are  neverthe- 
less indicative  of  the  city's  educational  position.  One  prominent  fact 
brought  out  in  most  of  these  surv^eys  is  the  lack  of  relation  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  to  community  needs  and  problems.  Most  of  the  public  sdiool 
surveys  which  have  been  made  point  to  a  similar  condition  of  affain* 
(See  in  particular,  the  surveys  of  Portland  and  Butte.) 
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than  are  the  public  schools.  A  close  study  of  the  social  and 
Bconomic  position  of  a  city*  will  not  only  reveal  many  un- 
latisfied  educational  needs,  but  will  enable  the  school  au- 
liorities  to  so  shape  and  so  redirect  the  instruction  as  not 
inly  to  make  the  schools  render  a  much  larger  community 
lervice,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  pupils  bett«r  for 
«al  success  and  happiness  in  Ufe.  It  is  from  such  larger 
iommunity  service  that  larger  community  support,  both 
noral  and  financial,  must  ultimately  come. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  point  our  how  some  of 
hese  needs  have  been  met  by  adaptations  and  adjust- 
aenta  tending  to  break  up  the  mass  idea  of  instruction. 

Ectmomy  of  time  in  education.  One  of  the  important  lines 
or  future  study  and  experimentation  in  our  public  school 
ystems  lies  along  the  direction  of  effecting  an  economy  of 
ime  in  instruction.  This  will  call  for  eliminations  in  subject 
natter  and  for  the  shortening-up  of  the  work  of  instruction, 
lO  as  to  get  pupils  into  the  higher  work  at  an  earlier  date. 
Much  subject-matter  of  little  real  use  is  still  taught  in  many 
of  our  schools,  and  in  many  school  systems,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  nine  years  are  still 
given  to  the  elementary-school  course  of  study.  This  means 
an  age  of  nineteen  years,  at  a  normal  rate  of  progress,  when 
t  student  completes  the  high  school,  whereas  at  this  age  a 
capable  student  ought  to  be  through  his  second  year  of 
c»llege.  The  two  questions  of  desirable  ehminations  in 
nibject-matter,  and  the  shortening  of  the  schooling  periodi 
especially  for  the  most  capable  children,  will  be  questions 
[rf  large  importance  in  the  near  future.* 

>  For  ftn  example  of  thU,  aet  the  Portland  ScAool  Surve]/,  chaps,  vi 
ind  vn.  See  abo  the  Sprittgfidd  Sunty  Report,  the  Butte  Survey  Report, 
X  Hbe  Salt  Lake  City  Survey  Rtport. 

•  Hie  oiDo-jtmi  demcotary-tcbool  oourse  wu  odc«  common.  To-day 
ri^t  jtmn  ia  the  length  of  time  usually  required,  but  many  school  lystema 
IwTe  further  ibortcDed  the  period  to  kvcd  year*.  See  artidea  by  Green- 
VDodt  Ivdi,  and  indioa  oa  this  pomt. 
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In  both  elementary  and  secondary  education  there 
many  opportimities  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
tion,  and  for  the  economy  of  time  in  passing  pupils  alongi 
In  part  this  calls  for  eliminations  ^  in  courses,  in  part  for 
introduction  of  new  types  of  educational  tools,  and  in  part 
for  adjustments  and  differentiations  in  instruction  to  meet 
individual  and  commimity  needs.  This  latter  phase  of  the 
question  will  be  considered  more  at  length  in  the  following 
chapter. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Would  efSciency  in  other  lines  excuse  a  superintendent  6i  schoob 
from  not  knowing  much  about  courses  of  study? 

2.  How  far  is  it  desirable  to  have  teachers  and  principals  assist  in  the 
preparation  and  modification  of  courses  of  study? 

3.  Suppose  the  courses  so  prepared  are  old-style  and  reactionary,  what 
should  the  superintendent  do? 

4.  After  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted  and  printed,  should  a  supe^ 
intendent  refuse  to  allow  of  a  modification?  Is  it  desirable  to  allof 
of  modifications,  for  certain  teachers  or  schools,  that  are  not  allowed 
generally? 

5.  Why  is  an  examination  of  the  printed  courses  of  study  the  best  sin^ 
index  as  to  the  character  of  the  school  system  maintained?  What 
woidd  be  a  second  good  index? 

6.  Contrast  the  educational  theory  underlying  knowledge-type  courses 
of  study  and  development-type  courses  of  study?  Why  is  uniformity 
the  natural  corollary  of  the  former? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  meant  by  tool  and  by  content  studies? 
By  "fads'*  in  courses  of  study? 

8.  In  what  kind  of  a  school  system  will  the  so-called  "  fads  **  receive  most 
attention? 

9.  Why  is  the  public  so  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  newer 
studies  ? 

10.  State  the  objections  to  courses  of  study  based  upon  pages  in  text- 
books. 

^  See  Jessup^s  "Economy  of  Time  in  Arithmetic,"  in  Proceedings  cf 
National  Education  Association^  1914,  pp.  209-22,  for  a  good  example  of 
possible  eliminations.  Also  see  the  four  reports  on  language  and  grammar, 
arithmetic,  reading,  and  history  and  geography,  and  a  fifth  paper  de- 
scribing some  typical  progressive  experiments,  in  the  "Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education,*'  in  the  Proceeding*  cf  NaU/md 
Education  AsaociaHon,  for  1915. 
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1.  Whftt  <k>  you  think  of  tbe  idc*  of  allowing  different-type  courses  in 

(UffeKut  partj  of  a  dty? 
S.  Should  &  giri  who  csnnot  get  the  work  in  arithmetic,  or  a  boy  who 

cannot  get  the  work  in  grammar,  be  allowed  to  go  on  into  the  next 

grade? 
S.  Should  the  aame  couraea  of  study  be  followed  in  special-type  ichooli 

M  in  the  tegular  schools? 
t.  Siould  lessoni  and  work  leaiUng  to  appreciation  and  expression  be 

made  of  as  much  importance  as  lessons  and  work  whose  aim  is  drill? 

What  is  the  place  and  importance  of  drill  in  education? 
S.  What  about  the  argument,  in  cities  where  there  is  much  changing 

of  rendence,  that  courses  ^ould  be  unifonn  in  all  schools  so  as  to 

facilitate  transfers  of  pupils  from  school  to  school? 
S.  Why  do  schoolmasters  so  commonly  think  of  childxen  in  terms  of 

courses  of  Study,  instead  of  courses  of  study  in  terms  of  children? 
T.  Will  a  school  system  closely  adapted  to  local  needs  coat  more  to  run 

than  a  traditional  school?   Why?   Why  will  such  a  school,  however,  be 

supported  better  by  the  people,  if  they  understand  what  is  bring  done? 
8.  Do  you  think  that  the  common  argument  that  American  boys  waste 

time,  and  do  not  progress  in  school  as  fast  as  they  should,  is  well 


S.  Why  have  continental  European  school  systems  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  American  achool  systems  in  the  matter  of  a  more  rapid 
advance  of  their  pupils? 

0.  Do  the  arguments  for  a  seven-year  elementary-school  course  of  study 
iqqwaJ  to  you  as  good? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  Suppose  that  you  have  just  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
in  another  city,  the  schools  of  which  are  in  need  of  many  changes. 
In  particular  the  courses  of  study  need  a  general  overhauling.  Draw 
up  an  outline  of  the  facts  concerning  the  city,  the  people,  and  th«r 
needs  you  would  think  it  desirable  to  know  to  guide  you  in  reorgan- 
izing the  instruction  in  the  schools. 

C  Take  a  course  of  study  used  in  some  city  school  system  in  your 
vicinity,  and  point  out  the  revisions  which  would  save  time  without 
impuring  the  value  of  the  instruction  given, 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

THE  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

II.  Adjustments  and  Differentiations 

The  different  attempts  to  adjust  and  differentiate  instnl^ 
tion,  to  meet  special  and  individual  needs,  group  themselves 
aroimd  four  main  topics  which  will  form  the  subject-matter 
of  this  chapter,  namely,  (1)  The  study  of  retardation  and 
acceleration;  (2)  promotional  plans;  (3)  differentiations  in  | 
school  work;  (4)  fund^,mental  reorganizations.  We  shaU 
consider  these  in  the  above  order. 

i.  Retardation  and  acceleration 

The  average  course  of  study.  Courses  of  study  in  our 
cities  are  usually  constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  so- 
called  "average  child,"  and  children  of  average  capacity 
usually  do  reasonably  well  imder  them.  For  some  of  the 
children,  though,  some  or  all  of  the  work  is  too  difficult,  or  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  their  needs,  and  as  a  result  they  fail  to 
make  proper  progress,  while  for  others  the  work  is  too  easy, 
and  in  consequence  they  learn  habits  of  idleness  by  not 
being  worked  nearer  to  their  capacities.  Many  a  odl^ 
loafer  belongs  to  this  latter  class. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  different  classes  of  children 
certain  adjustments  and  differentiations  in  courses  of  study 
are  desirable,  in  order  that  each  child  of  school  age  in  the 
commimity  may  find  work  in  the  schools  suited  to  his  powers. 

The  following  figure  shows  the  condition  existing  in  a  city  * 

^  From  data  obtained  from  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  Owatomia,  lfiiiii»> 
sota,  by  Superintendent  W.  B.  Thomburgh,  and  publiihfid  in  an  articfe 
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where  tlici-ciiirses  (if  study  ami  tin- jinnnotioiud  plans  luive 
been  adjusted  to  meet  (lie  needs  iif  the  great  muss  of  pupils. 
Ihe  figure  shows  tliat  the  courses  of  study  are  also  well 
\ftlanced  between  the  needs  of  the  gifted  and  the  slow,  aa 
practically  the  same  percentage  of  accelerated  and  retarded 
pt^ils  are  found  in  the  schools.  This  represents  what  may 
ic  said  to  be  an  average,  and  a  tolerably  satisfactory  con- 
dition. In  an  average  school  of  400  pupils  in  such  a  school 
^Btem,  281  will  be  advancing  regularly  with  their  grade. 


68  irill  be  ahead  of  their  regular  grade,  and  61  will  be  more 
or  less  retarded,  due  to  one  cause  or  another. 

A  pooity  adjusted  course  of  study.  Figure  10  shows  a 
condition  in  a  city '  where  the  courses  of  study,  or  the  pro- 
motional examinations,  or  both,  have  not  been  so  adjusted 
u  to  permit  of  the  normal  progress  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools.  Here  one  child  in  four  is  not  able 
to  advance  with  his  class,  some  being  two,  three,  and  four 
yesn  behind  their  proper  age  grade,  while  but  eight  chil- 
dren in  a  thousand  are  one  year  ahead  of  their  regular  grade. 

catitled  "li  your  Caune  adjiuted  to  the  Capacity  of  your  Pupils?"    Id 
Sducl  Eduecaion.  vol  S*.  p.  5.   (December.  1014.) 

>  Frou  daU  given  in  T&ble  17  of  the  Rrporl  of  Ae  SvrTeg  <>f  At  Publie 
Stioet  Sgiltm  of  Portiaad.  This  t&ble  induded  only  tliose  one  or  more 
ymi*  behind  or  ahead.  If  lialf  yean  had  been  talcen  ■  little  more  favorable 
'  ig  wmdd  have  been  made  for  the  acvelented  pupils,  but  a  leu  favor- 
»  woaU  have  nmilted  for  the  retarded  group. 
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This  city  also  requires  nine  years  to  complete  the  elemen- 
tary-school courses  of  study.  Such  a  condition  as  is  shown 
in  the  second  figure  is  not  uncommon  in  our  American 
cities,'  though  perhaps  less  common  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago. 

If  the  couc«ption  tut  to  the  Deed  of  adjusting  the  cQunes  (rf 
study  to  meet  the  ever-vsiying  needs  of  the  pupils,  as  vts 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  a  correct  one,  and  modeni 
educational  theory  certainly  sustains  it,  then  there  is  tkeed. 


r».  19.  PROHOnONAI.  KKBULTB  IN  A  OITT  FOIXOWIHa  A  KKOW- 
LBD0B-T7PE  COnasK  OF  BTUDT.  AND  WrTB  QUABTRRLT  PKO- 
HOnOHAL  EXAMINATIONS 

in  practically  all  school  systems,  for  a  much  more  careful 
study  of  the  age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  with  a 
view  to  a  better  adjustment  of  the  courses  of  instruction  to 
the  needs  of  pupils. 

The  results  of  non-promotion.  The  result  is  a  great 
human  waste.  In  school  systems  having  such  conditioiu 
as  are  shown  in  Figure  19,  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  are 
not  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  not  doing  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing.   Boys  and  girb  are  in  the  elementary 

>  The  Report  of  the  Svrrfy  of  the  Seioo)  Sytlem  of  BtdU,  Axp.  i,  and  the 
Srfort  of  a  Survey  of  the  Srhool  Sgtiem  of  iSoK  lak*  Cil^,  ch«p.  ix,  bolb 
oontjin  much  eiceUent  data  relating  to  tbe  age  and  gnde  dtnifintka 
of  pupils  in  cities  having  murh  more  than  the  normal  amouiit  of  retania- 
tioD.  Bachmao  and  Ayrea  (see  Bibhographj')  alao  pve  mncli  valnafale  data. 
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school,  studying  the  puzzles  of  arithmetic  and  the  technicali- 
ties of  English  grammar,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  the  high 
school  or  in  a  vocational  school,  studying  something  better 
suited  to  their  needs  and  more  likely  to  awaken  their  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm.  Boys  and  girls  are  failing  of  promo- 
tion because  of  written  term  examinations  or  coiu^es  of 

niiiiii 
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il  Ags  d^ 


Un. 


Fib.  30.    KZTAKDATlOir  AITD  ACCXLEBATIOK  Dl  TBK  OBADES 

(TisB  tha  fikHfy  tfOvtr-Ageand  Profreu  in  thtPubUc  SellMit  ef  Dajfin, 

Ohia.) 

Kota  (b*  liiriiimlin  ntardatlca  up  la  U»  dith  gnOt,  irtiir  otaJcfa  tba  nni- 
pnKocT.*tMndu]M  (lamptJon  mt  fmrtaaD  tw>  at  t^  bcglni  to  ndun  Uw 
DnmbtT  of  OTBr4»  dddDb  In  Hhool-  Ib  Uia  luC  two  f«u>  ths  briahtsr  papOi 
who  nmtlii  (tho  oigbth  g^o  nroUinuiC  ma  ooly  ball  of  tbU  ol  the  loDitb 
fnda)  maka  a  bttUr  ibowluf . 

study  unsuited  to  their  needs  and  capacities,  and  are  being 
prepared  to  become  failures  in  life.  They  remain  in  the  lower 
grades,  instead  of  passing  on  up,  congesting  these  grades  and 
interfering  with  the  regular  instruction  of  normal  pupib;  too 
large  for  their  seats;  often  unfit  associates  for  the  smaller 
children;  usually  accomplishing  little;  and  usually  being 
prepared  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  ine£Gcient  and  the  unsuc- 
oessfuL 
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When  the  eod  of  the  compulsoiy  school  age  comes,  snd 
the  compulsory  school  law  no  longer  holds  them,  those  who 
have  failed  to  make  a  success  of  their  school  work  usually 
leave  school.  If  one  charts  the  distribution  of  pupils,  by 
grades,  in  any  school  system  which  has  not  made  a  strong 
effort  to  adjust  its  instruction  to  child  needs,  a  maiked 
downward  tendency  will  be  noted  in  the  curve  at  the  close 
of  the  compulsory  school  period.  When  it  is  consddered 
with  what  a  meager  equipment  these  young  people  leave 
the  schools,  and  what  a  poor  preparation  they  have  for  in- 
telligent citizenship  or  for  any  really  effective  service,  the 
bad  results  of  such  a  situation  become  evident. 

The  effect  of  such  conditions.  The  effect  of  such  condi- 
tions on  the  children  is  very  bad.  The  mental  effect  of 
failure  is  large  and  tends  to  destroy  self-confidence,  whereas 
the  schools  ought  to  be  training  pupib  for  success  in  life. 
A  boy  who  has  twice  failed  of  promotion  has  probably  been 
prepared  to  become  a  failure  in  life.  The  effect  of  failure  on 
girls  is  equally  depressing. 

Whenever  any  large  degree  of  non-promotion  or  over-age 
is  detected,  the  causes'  for  such  conditions  should  receive 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  superin- 
tendent. Unless  such  officers  carefully  study  their  age-  and 
grade-distribution  tables,  they  seldom  reaHze  the  extent  to 
which  retardation  exists  in  their  own  schools.    Age-  and 

'  Among  the  more  common  causes  of  over-ageneas  in  the  Bchoob  ■!«:  — 

1.  I^j^k  of  previous  educational  opportunities. 

2.  Lack  of  use  ot  Knglish  speech. 

3.  Mental  backwardness,  nhich  io  time  will  cure  itself. 

4.  Not  been  "reached"  by  teachers. 

5.  Mental  defidency,  which  will  not  cure  itself. 

6.  Malnutrition,  physical  defects,  or  disease. 

7.  Bad  home  conditions. 

8.  Uniform  promotional  examinations,  uid  a 
of  the  teaching  process. 

9.  School  not  8uit<^  to  pupil's  needs. 
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lide-distribution  tables  should  be  scrutinized  with  care, 
d  the  different  schools  should  be  studied  and  compared 
th  other  schoob.  Sometimes  such  study  will  reveal  slow 
iiools,  sometimes  it  will  reveal  the  need  of  "speeding-up" 
e  whole  school  system. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  given  by  Ayres, 
ows  the  effects  of  different  annual  promotion  rates  in  a 
hool  f^stem,  assuming  that  deaths  and  withdrawals  are 
Janced  by  new  pupils  entering :  — 
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The  super-normal  child.  The  presence  of  large  numbers 
'.  over-age  pupils  in  a  room,  who  consume  time  and  effort 
1  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  not  fair  to  other  children, 
specially  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  ]pge  cq>acity,  who,  rather 
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than  tlie  slower  one,  deserves  special  attention,  is  the 
effect  bad.  These  children  of  super-normal  ability  should 
receive  special  instruction,  be  given  work  up  to  their  capac- 
ities, and  be  pushed  along  into  the  high  school  as  rapidly  as 
their  maturity  will  warrant.  While  the  average  child  needs 
good  attention,  for  such  will  form  the  great  bulk  of  our 
citizenship,  and  the  child  of  less  than  normal  ability  needs 
special  instruction  in  special  classes,  as  much  for  the  welfare 
of  other  children  as  his  own,  the  really  important  child 
in  the  schools  —  the  one  most  worth  while  to  the  future 
state  —  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  decidedly  quicker,  bright^', 
and  surer  than  the  average.  We  have  for  a  long  time  based 
our  instruction  on  the  needs  of  the  "average  child,"  and 
we  have  recently  begun  to  direct  some  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  child  mentally  below  normal,  but  so  far  hut 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  super- 
normal  child,  —  the  child  who  represents  the  beat  asset  of 
public  education.  It  is  from  this  class  of  children  we  must 
draw  our  leaders  for  the  future. 

£.  Promotional  plans 

More  frequent  promotions.  The  earliest  and  most  com- 
nion  attempts  to  remedy  the  conditions  arising  from  coutses 
of  study  not  being  twtty  adjusted  to  individual  needs  have 
been  along  the  line  of  increasing  the  flexibUity  of  the  promo- 
tional machinery,  thus  tending  to  break  up  the  so-called 
"lock-step"  in  the  puhlic  schools.  Under  the  annual-pro- 
motion plnn  the  child  who  fails  of  promotion  at  the  end  of 
any  year  must  repeat  the  grade.  This  is  wasteful  of  both 
the  school's  time  and  the  child's  time,  and  often  has  a  most 
discouraging  effect  on  the  pupil.  Similarly,  a  bright  pupil 
cannot  easily  go  forward  under  an  annual  system^  becauM 
a  whole  year  must  be  jumped  by  so  doing. 

In  all  of  our  better  school  systems,  even  in  amaU  dtie, 
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anniiol  promotion  has  now  been  replaced  by  semiannual  pro- 
motions,' the  grade  being  divided  into  two  sections,  half  a 
year  apart.  In  some  of  our  larger  city  school  systems,  where 
large  buildings  permit  of  such  subdivisions,  each  grade  is 
subdivided  into  four  sections,  thus  insuring  classes  only  ten 
weeks  apart,  so  that  failure  to  advance  or  the  ability  to  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  requires  a  loss  or  an  advance  of  but  one 
fourth  of  a  year,  instead  of  a  whole  year.^  The  semiannual 
promotion  plan  is  now  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  plans, 
while  the  quarterly  promotion  plan,  if  coupled  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  ungraded  room  in  each  building,  permits 
of  a  very  flexible  promotional  scheme,  under  which,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  pupils  may  advance  at  almost  any  rate.  The 
diief  difficulty  with  the  quarterly  promotion  plan  is  that  it 
is  not  possible  in  small  buildings,  or  in  a  small  school  system. 

The  Batavia  plan.  Under  any  of  these  plans,  however, 
aome  pupils  will  fail  to  make  progress  with  the  group,  though 
the  quarterly  promotional  plan  naturally  presents  the  fewest 
objections  in  this  respect.  The  Batavia  plan,  of  which  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  years,  is  an  attempt  to  overcome 
this  difiSculty,  while  retaining  the  semiannual  promotion 
jrian  for  all. 

Figure  21  illustrates  the  idea.  The  plan  has  been  in  use 
for  mai^  years  at  Batavia,  New  York,  and  it  was  worked 
out  there  originally  not  so  much  as  a  promotional  plan  as  a 
device  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  very  large  classrooms. 
^le  plan  was  finally  extended  to  include  both  elementary 

'  See  Report  of  tbe  Baltimore  Commission,  pp.  89-90,  tor  a  brief  atat«- 
awnt  u  to  the  advaatages  of  the  two-rlaia  pisn  of  irutniction.  For  a  much 
fnUer  diacunioD  of  the  development  of  more  flexible  promotional  pluu, 
■M  r^jvAt  from  the  Annual  Report)  of  Superintendent  W,  T.  Harrii,  of 
St  Louu,  between  1869  and  1875,  reproduced  in  Rfport  qf  the  U.S.  Com- 
r  if  EdwxOion,  189S-99,  i,  303-30.    The  discussions  reproduced 


■  St  Loiiif  hu  been  a  pioneer  in  the  catabliibnieDt  and  operation  of 
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and  high  schools.  In  classes  of  fifty  children  or  less,  il  was  I 
provided  that  one  half  of  the  teacher's  time  should  be  free 
from  class  work,  and  be  devoted  to  helping  the  pupils  in 
their  studies.  When  classes  exceeded  fifty,  a  second  teacher 
was  put  in  to  assist,  recitation  work  and  assisting  pupils 
going  on  simultaneously.  A  decrease  in  the  amount  of  class 
recitation  work  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  pupil 
assistance  and  directed  study  are  the  essential  features  of 
the  plan,^  Figure  21  shows  how  even  progress  for  all  pupils 
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flbowlDg  k  bklf-ywr'A  proftr«H  for  ill  pupUt  undnr  tbli  plu.    The  caaflhlnir  of  tba  ihw 

pupUi  by  tb«  udatiDl  ItKbcr  sukH  lbl>  cquiUtf  ol  progtMi  pualblB. 

is  maintained.  The  plan  tends  to  very  materially  decrease 
retardation  and  non-promotion,  and  in  this  lies  ita  great 
advantage.  It  probably  also  tends  toward  producing  aver- 
age results,  and  in  this  neglects  the  interests  of  the  brighter 
pupils,  though  it  might  be  possible  to  so  use  the  plan  as  to 
advance  the  brighter  pupils  more  rapidly. 

The  so-called  North  Denver  plan  represents  the  revene 
of  the  Batavia  idea,  the  brighter  pupils  there,  rather  thu 
the  slow  ones,  being  singled  out  for  spedal  help. 

The  Pueblo  plan.  This  plan  might  he  considered  as  a 
development  of  the  Batavia  plan,  except  that  instead  of 
large  classes,  small  classes  and  small  groups  within  dasses 
are  used.  It  is  also  equally  applicable  to  high  school  work. 
Under  the  best  of  conditions  the  plan  is  as  nprtaeatei  in 
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e  22.   The  results  here  are  what  are  obtained  in  some 
private  schoob,  where  each  pupil  advances  at  his  own 


?I*.  21.    TBI  FUXBLO  FLAIT ;  INDIVIDUAL  PKOOKZSS 
1  lin*  repnatnU  lbs  ptotnH  ol  ■  iliigla  pupil  durjna  ■  half-jau.    PnpU  A 
d  iliDaM  ft  jmt'i  work  dDTl^  tta«  tlDH,  wUla  tL«  dowHt  pupil,  f,  mads  ■Uihtif 
JIB  •  quArter  of  a  jafti*!  pngTHL 

.  As  originally  used  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,'  the  indi- 
1  idea  was  kept  prominent.  In  ordinary  use  the  phm 
tra  represented  by  Figure  9S,  which  shows  a  class,  say 


rz3ll 


Fw.  33.    TEX  PUXBLO  FLAMl  OBOtrP  PROattlSa 


Id  l>rv«  agIiooIb,  tbe  i 


1^  pupils,  grouped  into  five  groups  progressing  at  five 
eot  rates  of  speed,  lliese  groups  naturally  are  very 
>  SM>ttkkaii,hrP.  W.  8MK^inBibUi)cni9lt<r. 
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fiuid,  and  pupils  pass  from  one  to  another  as  their  progtcsi  j 
or  lack  of  progress  indicates  as  desirable.  In  this  form  it  i>  { 
practically  the  same  as  the  so-called  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  ' 
plan. 

This  plan  makes  excellent  provision  for  the  slow,  tlw 
average,  and  the  gifted  pupil,  and  for  all  gradations  in  be- 
tween them,  but  it  requires  gradual  introduction,  a  rather 
superior  body  of  teachers,  relatively  small  classes,  and  good 
supervision  to  secure  good  results  under  it.  Under  this  plan 
non-promotion  is  practically  eliminated. 

The  new  Cambridge  plan.  This  represents  a  type  of  pro- 
motional plan  which  is  now  much  more  common  than  foi^ 
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merly.  The  essential  features  of  it  are  the  provision  of  two 
parallel  courses.  One  is  known  as  the  basal  or  el^t-yc*^ 
course,  and  the  other  is  a  parallel  course  'intended  specifi- 
cally for  the  ^fted  pupil,  making  it  possible  for  such  to 
cover  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary-school  course  in  six 
years.  ^  Pupils  who  cannot  progress  as  fast  as  the  eight-year 

1  The  plan  wu  intrDduced  in  1910,  coinddentlf  witli  tbe  reduction  tt 
Mx  demeDtary-trhool  course  from  nine  to  eight  ytut.  Pnnoua  to  tbit 
time,  for  muiy  yean,  this  city  used  a  plan  by  which  the  fint  time  giaihl 
vtre  the  same  for  all,  with  a  chance  to  do  the  remaining  bz  yean  is  »BJ- 
iriun  Iran  four  ts  BZ  yean,  pupils  croiiing  over  from  one  ooone  ts  aMlte 
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course  naturally  must  fail  of  promotion,  though  here,  due 
to  each  year's  work,  except  the  last,  being  divided  into  three 
grades,  each  failure  means  the  loss  of  but  one-third  of  a 
year  in  time.  But  two  grades  are  provided  in  the  last  year, 
beiatuse  promotion  to  the  high  school  can  take  place  but 
twice  a  year. 

The  two  courses  are  so  arranged,  it  will  be  noticed,  that 
crosung  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  made  at  five  points 
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without  gain  or  loss,  and  at  other  points  the  difference  b  not 
great.  This  permits  of  a  rate  of  progress  through  the  grades 
at  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  years.  The  Portland,  Oregon, 
plan,  shown  in  Figure  25,  illustrates  the  same  idea,  except 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  there  the  readjustment  without  loss 
occurs  every  one  and  a  half  years. 

The  idea  underlying  the  North  Denver  plan  is  the  same 

at  tlw  middle  of  tliegTBiimiar-Kbool  course.  Forall  the  yean  of  trial  under 
the  otd  pUo.  lUtiftici  bam  the  three  high  ^hools  showed  Uwt  thoie  who 
am^ileted  tlw  iix  feu*  ot  grammar  adiool  in  four  yean  did  be«t,  tlie  five- 
fMr  p(vik  ant,  and  tbt  dxymi  piipili  poorat. 
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as  that  underlying  the  new  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Portland  plans,  1 
namely,  that  of  giving  spedal  at- 
tention to  the  more  gifted  pujuls. 
The  recent  spread  in  the  use  of 
such  plans  is  a  most  encouraging 
sign  for  the  future  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  No  form  of  go\-ern- 
ment  is  so  in  need  of  encouraging 
its  best  and  developing  leaden 
for  its  national  life  as  is  a  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours.  The  blun- 
dering and  waste  in  governmenUl 
affairs  with  us  to-day  is,  in  part,  a 
resultant  of  the  mass  educatioa 
which  has  been  so  common  in  the 
past.  A  democracy  is  greatly  in 
need  of  leaders,  and  it  is  from 
among  the  gifted  children  that 
leaders  must  be  drawn.  Their 
educational  advantages  should  he 
of  the  best. 

The  differeatiRted-<ourBe  plan. 
The  fundamental  idea  underly- 
ing this  plan  is  that  of  advancing 
all  normal  pupils  evenly  during 
the  first  six  years,  and  then, 
by  a  differentiation  of  courses 
and  promotion  by  subjects  after 
the  sixth  year,  so  to  adapt  tlie 
courses  of  instruction  to  the  needs  , 
of  the  pupils  as  to  retain  and  ad- 
vance regularly  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. 
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The  essential  features  of  this  plan  are  shown  in  Figure  96, 
which  illustrates  the  plan  as  followed  for  some  years  at 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  Three  parallel  courses  of  instruc- 
tion  are  provided  for  the  first  six  grades,  each  requiring  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  work  and  intended  to  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  slow,  the  average,  and  the  gifted,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  tend  to  eliminate  non-promotion  and  retarda- 
tion in  these  elementary-school  grades.  Course  C  includes 
the  minimum  essentials  in  the  fundamental  elementaty- 
achool  subjects  which  are  to  be  required  of  all,  while  each 
of  the  other  courses  includes  larger  amounts  of  work,  or  a 
greater  enrichment  of  the  instruction,  or  both.  Instead  of 
providing  only  for  the  average  and  the  gifted,  as  in  the 
Cambridge,  Portland,  and  North  Denver  plans,  this  plan 
makes  a  third  group  for  the  slow.  Unlike  these  three  plans, 
though,  it  makes  no  definite  provision  for  the  more  rapid 
advancement  of  the  gifted.  The  important  features  of 
this  plan  are  the  differentiation  of  courses,  the  introduc- 
tion of  departmental  instruction,  and  the  promotion  by 
subjects  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  usual  grammar-school 
course. 

Tbe  Baltimore  experiment.  An  important  modification 
of  this  differentiated-course  plan  was  introduced  into  the 
sdiools  of  Baltimore  by  Superintendent  Van  Sickle.  There 
all  pupils  advanced  along  the  three  lines,  as  shown  by 
Figure  96,  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade.  A  number 
oi  the  schools  continued  grade  instruction  through  the 
■erenth  and  eighth  grades,  then  promoting  to  the  high 
■cliool,  or  the  pupils  went  out  into  the  world  at  this 
piunt.  At  ft  number  of  places  in  the  city,  however,  central 
schools,  taught  by  a  departmental  plan  of  instruction  and 
with  an  especially  rich  curriculum  were  provided,  and  to 
these  the  gifted  children  (ordinarily  Coiu-se  A  pupils),  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  were  sent  for   better  and 
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more  rapid  inatniction.  The  curriculum  for  such  schools 
was  greatly  enriched,  and  was  so  arranged  that  a  pupil 
might  complete  the  grades  seven  to  ten  inclusive  in  three 
years,  thus  saving  a  year  of  pubhc  school  life  and  ena- 
bling the  pupil  to  enter  college  at  seventeen  instead  of  at  ] 
eighteen. 

The  Mannheim  plan  of  grading.  The  Santa  Barbara  and 
the  Baltimore  types  of  differentiated  courses  for  different 
classes  of  pupils  correspond  closely  with  the  plan  followed, 
since  1899,  at  Mannheim,  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city  on  the  Rhine,  in  Baden,  Germany,  and  which  is  shown 
in  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page.  This  plan  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  Germany.  It  arose  as  an  attempt  to  cany 
the  pupils  through  the  grades  more  rapidly,  so  that  more 
might  finish  the  highest  grade  before  the  close  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  period. 

The  plan  in  its  essentials  consists  of  two  systems  of 
smaller-unit  special  classes,  one  known  as  "furthering 
classes"  (B),  and  the  other  as  "auxiliary  classes"  (C).  These 
run  parallel  to  the  regular  classes  of  the  Volksschide  (A),  for 
children  who  show  themselves  too  slow  or  too  weak  to  do 
the  work  of  the  A  course.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  Volkesckule  in  Mannheim  are  in  these  "furthering 
classes."  In  addition,  two  systems  of  classes  for  the  more 
gifted  are  also  found,  one  (P)  for  those  who  are  to  pass  to 
the  secondary  schools  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  the  other  (Sp.) 
for  those  who  are  to  remain  in  these  peoples'  schools.  The 
object  of  these  differentiations  in  courses,  as  explained  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Mannheim  schools,  is  "to  carry  for- 
ward on  a  level,  through  the  same  course  of  study  and  within 
the  compulsory  school  age,  from  six  to  fourte^t  all  children 
obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  folk-schools/' 
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3,   Differentiations  in  school  work 

New  types  of  schools.  In  addition  to  the  differentiations 
in  courses  shown  in  Figure  26,  which  attempt  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  normal  pupil,  many  of  our  cities  have  also 
created  new  types  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  certain 
special  classes  of  children  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  likely  to  partake  advantageously  of  the  instruction 
provided  in  the  regular  classrooms  for  ordinary  children. 
The  need  of  such  classes  is  often  dictated  just  as  much  by 
reasons  of  economy  in  the  instruction  of  normal  pupils  as  by 
the  needs  of  the  special  classes  taught.  A  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  more  important  of  these  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted  here.* 

i.  Non-English  speaking.  For  children  and  youths  of  nOTmai 
ability  but  who,  because  of  foreign  birth,  have  not  a  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  Often  subdivided  on  an  age 
basis. 

2,  Supplementary  classes.  For  "left-overs,"  who  are  organized 
into  special  classes  and  taught  separately,  and  are  admitted 
to  the  high  school  as  such,  though  they  have  not  completed 
the  elementary-school  course.  Sometimes  called  Tranrfer 
classes.^ 

3,  Over-age  classes.  For  those  markedly  Qver-age  in  the  grades, 
to  bring  up  their  deficiencies  and  to  adapt  the  work  better  to 
their  needs. 

4,  Ungraded  classes.  For  elementary-school  pupib  who,  for  any 
reason,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  grades,  or  who  need  extra 
help  to  enable  them  to  step  forward  into  a  more  advanced 
class. 

^  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  most  of  these  special-t}'pf 
schools,  see  Van  Sickle,  Witmer,  and  Ayres,  chap,  vu,  or  the  volitme  by 
Holmes.  Also  see  special  articles  in  Monroe's  Cydopedia  qf  Edwoatum. 
The  article  by  Heeter  describes  those  schools  established  in  PHtibiii^  and 
that  by  Christensen  those  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

'  See  Bridging  the  Gap ;  the  Transfer  Class.  Harvard-Newton  Balletiiis» 
no.  in.  (1915.)  A  study  of  such  classes  in  the  Newton*  Manacbnirttti 
schools. 
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5.  Vaealion  tehocia.  For  tlie  educatJOD  of  children  during  the 
summer  vacation,  along  somewhat  different  lines  from  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  school  year,  together  with  special 
classes  for  children  who  desire  to  make  up  back  work  or  to 
more  forward  more  rapidly. 

6.  Duciplinary  dauet.  •  For  refractory  children  of  either  sex,  in 
part  to  relieve  the  r^ular  classroom  of  these  troublesome 
cases,  and  in  part  to  adjust  work  and  discipline  to  the  needs 
of  such  children. 

7.  Parental  aehooU.  For  incorrigihies  and  confirmed  truants;  for 
those  not  capable  of  being  handled  in  the  regular  school  or 
in  6.    (See  pages  367-69  for  further  description.) 

8.  Ojien-air  dastes.  For  tubercular  and  antemic  children. 

9.  Schools  for  crippled  children.  Special  instruction  in  small 
classes,  adapted  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  crippled 
children,  and  without  reference  to  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction.  (See  book  by  Reeves.) 

0.  Clattetfor  children  with  tpecial  defecU.  For  stammerers  and 
stutterers,  to  correct  speech  defects.  The  teacher  may  travel 
from  school  to  school,  giving  instruction  to  such  children, 
instead  of  the  children  being  collected  in  a  special  school. 

1.  Claiaeajor  the  oral  imtrueHon  of  deaf  children.  Special  small 
classes  with  specially  trained  teachers,  to  enable  such  children 
to  leam  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips. 

S.  CUmm  for  blind  children.  Special  instruction,  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  possibihties  of  blind  children. 

S.  Clattea  for  tub-normal  children.  Special  instruction,  suited  to 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  children  deficient  in  mental 
capacity,  but  capable  of  sufficient  education  to  make  them 
self-supporting,  and  of  training  in  habits  and  physical  contrcj. 

4.  CUuee*  for  epileptic  children.  Special  part-time  classes  tor 
educable  epilepUcs. 

5.  Special  da»»e»  for  ffifted  children.  Usually  some  form  of  the 
Baltimtffe  plan,  by  which  special  classes  for  gifted  children 
are  formed,  to  enable  them  to  progress  more  rapidly. 

6.  Indiutrial  claeset.^  A  recent  development,  and  one  promising 
'  The  field  ai  mdustrial  and  trade  education  represents  a  large  recent 
vdopnient  oF  public  education,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  cotuider  in  any 
tail  in  tbe  space  of  luch  a  book  as  this.  Leavitt  gives  many  excellent 
amplea  of  industrial  achooU,  and  Snedden  states  well  the  argument  for 
[di  woik  M  a  part  at  the  public  achool  system.  Cole  and  Draper  an  alu 
odon  this  point 
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much  for  the  future.  Either  special  courses  ninning  through 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  as  shown  in  Figure 
26,  or  special  classes  for  children  in  certain  parts  of  cities, 
and  substituting  industrial  work  for  some  of  the  regular  in- 
struction of  the  school.  Some  of  these  have  been  organized 
as  part-time  industrial  schools,  and  some  as  continuation 
schools  after  the  eighth  grade.  The  future  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  see  a  large  development  in  this  type  of  school. 

17,  Trade  schools.  Of  secondary  grade,  for  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  underlying  the  practice  of  the  more  coounon 
trades  and  occupations  for  both  sexes. 

18,  Special  art  schools.  Centers  where  pupils  who  show  spexxsl 
aptitude  for  drawing  may  receive  special  instruction  under 
specially  capable  teachers. 

19,  Evening  schools.  These  exist  in  many  cities,  and  are  very 
useful  for  extension  and  industrial  instruction  and  for  teach- 
ing the  use  of  the  English  tongue  to  older  pupils. 

^,  AduU  irisirucHon,  As  yet  but  Uttle  developed,  but  likdy  in 
the  future  to  become  an  important  part  of  our  educational 
service. 

£1,  Home  schools.  Schools  for  girls  of  upper  gnunmar-school  age, 
and  designed  to  give  special  preparation  for  home-keeping. 
These  are  special  schools,  in  residences,  and  are  in  a  way  a 
further  development  of  the  domestic-science  instruction. 

£S,  Neighborhood  schools.  Schools  organized  to  study  and  meet 
the  needs  of  both  pupils  and  parents,  considering  their  hcfed- 
ity,  experiences,  environments,  and  material  and  q[>iritual 
needs.  ^ 

4.  Fundamental  reorganizaiions 

Reorganizing  the  upper  grades.  Figure  26  shows  a  type 
of  reorganization  of  the  upper  grades  which  has  become 
quite  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  consists  of  abolishing  grade  instruction  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  taking  the  ninth  grade  out  of  the 
high  school,  and  then  combining  these  three  grades  in  a 
separate  building  and  designating  the  new  school  as  an 

^  For  a  good  description  of  such  a  school,  see  the  Report  qf  the  PorHani 
School  Survey,  chap,  xi,  pp.  274-78. 
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intermediate  school  or  an  iotermediate  high  school.  A  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  different  and  divei^nt  courses,  such  as 
literary,  academic,  business,  maniuU  training,  household 
arts,  and  prevocational,  are  offered;  instruction  is  conducted 
by  the  departmental  plan;  the  teachers  represent  some 
degree  of  special  preparation,  usually  being  college  gradu- 
ates; the  equipment  resembles  a  high  school  in  kind;  and 
promotion  is  by  subject  instead  of  by  grade. 

Marked  progress  in  improving  the  work  in  the  primary 
school  has  been  made  during  the  past  one  or  two  decades, 
but  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  have  usually 
represented  the  least  progressive  part  of  the  whole  school 
system.'  This  reoi^anization  of  the  work  of  the  upper 
grades  attempts  not  only  to  remedy  this  long-standing  de- 
fect, but,  by  providing  for  a  more  natural  transition,  to 
reduce  the  mortality  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  as 
well. 

Theory  of  the  intennediate  school.  The  theory  underlying 
the  intermediate  school  is  that  the  upper  grammar-school 
grades,  if  properly  taught,  require  such  a  degree  of  prepara- 
tion that  grade  instruction  cannot  be  eflScient;  that  the 
grade-teacher  system  can  and  does  take  little  account 
of  the  gradual  differentiation  in  tastes  and  capacities  and  in 
the  future  needs  of  children  which  takes  place  after  about  the 
age  of  twelve;  that  the  grade-teacher  system  makes  no  real 
preparation  for  beginning  high-school  work,  with  a  resulting 
heavy  mortality  in  the  ninth  grade;  that  the  rational  time 
for  an  important  change  in  the  school  life  is  when  the  pupil 
is  leaving  childhood ;  and  that  the  period  of  early  adolescence 
calls  for  a  different  type  of  treatment  from  that  provided  by 
the  usual  grade  instruction. 

The  great  argument  for  the  intermediate  school,  however, 

■  The  artide  by  C.  W.  Eliot,  dl«d  in  the  refereucei  of  the  preceding 
duptcr,  ii  good  od  thU  point 
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lies  in  the  resulting  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instrui^ 
tion  and  in  the  adaptations  to  individual  capacities  ani^ 
needs  which  result  from  the  provision  of  intermediate-schooi 
training.^  It  offers  to  pupils  the  advantages  of  departmental! 
school  work;  it  offers  the  possibility  of  options,  in  the  matter 
of  both  studies  and  courses;  it  permits  of  the  adaptation  of 
instruction  to  the  needs  of  both  sexes;  it  tends  to  postpone 
for  a  year  the  age  of  leaving  school;  and  it  offers  opportimi- 
ties  for  the  development  of  a  type  of  vocational  work  not 
possible  under  the  present  plan  of  grade-school  organiza- 
tion.* 

A  reorganized  and  expanded  school  system.  This  type 
of  reorganization  in  the  upper  grades  almost  of  necessity 
forces  a  greater  expansion  in  the  secondary-school  curricu- 
lum of  the  city.  Wherever  introduced  there  has  been  a 
marked  gain  in  numbers,  not  only  in  those  continuing 
through  the  grades,  but  in  those  entering  the  high  school  as 
well.  New  provisions  for  secondary  education  usually  have 
had  to  be  made,  and,  in  a  number  of  Western  cities,  the 
demand  has  come  for  an  expansion  of  the  high  school  up- 
ward, as  well  as  outward.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  repre- 
sents a  good  example  of  a  city  which  has  experienced  the 
results  of  such  a  reorganization  of  its  instruction,  and  a 
number  of  California  cities  have  experienced  a  similar  ex- 
pansion. The  Los  Angeles  school  system  is  now  organized 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Kindergartens  —  one  and  a  half  years. 

2.  Elementary  schools  —  six  years  —  grade  instruction. 

.  ^  See  the  Report  of  the  National  Educaium  Aasociation  CommiUee  on 
Economy  of  Time  in  Education,  Bulletin  no.  S8»  191S,  U.S.  Bureau  ol 
Education,  pp.  2S-25,  for  a  good  statement  of  the  arguments  for  a  nor- 
ganization  of  elementary  education  after  the  idea  here  presented. 

*  Holmes  gives  a  diagram  on  page  157  of  part  i  of  his  book,  showing  the 
differentiations  in  the  school  system  of  New  Britain.  Connecticut,  and  the 
life  career  to  which  the  instruction  leads,  which  will  be  interesting  to  look 
up  at  this  point. 
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Fio.  28.    THE  TRANSFORMATION  OP  THE  NEWTON,  MASS., 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

(From  the  Newton,  Mms.,  School  Repori  for  1910.) 
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i.  Bitermediate  schools  —  three  yean  —  depsrtmenUl  instruc- 
tion —  five  different  courses  provided. 

4.  A  number  of  special-type  schoob,  auch  aa  ungraded  rooms, 
over-age  classes,  disciplinary  classes,  parental  schools,  scho<^ 
for  the  deaf,  classes  for  sub-normal  children,  evening  scIkk^, 
and  neighborhood  schools. 

8.  Eight  high  schools,  some  cosmopolitan  and  some  specialized. 
High  school  courses  proper  cover  three  years. 

5.  Junior  college , work '  in  certain  high  schools,  offering  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  instruction  tor  all  children 
Id  the  d^. 

A  reorganized  and  redirected  school  ^stem.  The  schools 
Newton.  Massachusetts,  offer  an  exceUent  example  of  a 
srganized  and  redirected  school  system,  the  fundamental 
ea  kept  in  mind  here  being  to  ofler  an  education  suited  to 
e  needs  and  future  prospects  of  every  educable  child  in 
e  community.  Instead  of  continuing  to  offer  a  traditional 
pe  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  instruction,  of 
liidi  those  who  found  it  of  use  to  them  could  partake,  the 
nununity  finally  committed  itself  to  the  thoroughly  sound 
id  thoroughly  just  principle  that  every  child  of  school  age 
the  community  should  be  offered  an  education  of  a  kind 
at  would  best  suit  his  educational  needs  and  future  pros- 
sets. 

Having  become  committed  to  the  idea  of  educating  prop- 
ly  all  boys  and  girb  in  the  community,  the  school  authori- 
•s  began  the  establishment  of  schools,  classes,  and  courses 
such  a  nature  that  every  boy  and  girl  might  be  provided 
ith  an  education  of  such  a  type  as  each  could  use  to 
eatest  advantage.  The  tact  that  different  educational 
eatment  was  required  to  deal  successfully  with  different 
pes  fA  boys  and  girls,  and  to  prepare  for  the  different  voca- 
>ns  and  professions,  it  was  felt  furnished  no  reasonable 
ound  for  discrimination  between  children,  and  especially 
>  See  an  intererting  uticle  ia  the  S^oot  Rteuit,  vol.  19.  pp.  46f-73 
Vtenbei,  191S),  on  "The  Junioi  College  in  Calilomia." 
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according  to  the  usual  plan  of  saying  that  those  who  can  be  I 
educated  the  traditional  way  shall  be  educated,  while  those  I 
who  cannot  take  that  kind  of  education  will  have  to  go  - 
without  any.  | 

The  chart  showing  the  school  system  a^  it  was  up  to  1905, 
and  the  reorganizations  effected  since  that  time,  explains 
the  reorganization  and  redirection  of  this  school  system.' 
Such  a  reorganization  and  redirection  is  in  harmony  with 
all  sound  educational  theory  as  to  individual  differences,  and 

ux  ta  vo   tA  ta  ta   vt  ttt  'oe   ir?    ■o8>(»ioiii3 
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all  political  theory  as  to  the  rights  of  individuals  to  partake 
of  the  advantages  of  public  education,  and  represents  one 
of  the  most  significant  attempts  so  far  made  to  break  up  the 
aristocratic  theory  of  education  and  to  substitute  in  its  place 

■  C.  S.  M«ek.  ID  Proceedvaga  of  Naivinal  Eduealion  Auaeialioii,  18H 
pt>.  172-78,  describea  the  reorgamzation  and  expaoaioti  of  the  ht^  ■chnol 
woric  of  Boise,  Idaho,  and  showa  a  somewhat  amilu  «<It*»^««™  of  Mhigl 
woric  to  local  community  iieed«, 
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a  truly  democratic  one.  The  community  efficiency  of  such 
ft  school  system  is  greatly  increased  by  such  an  expansion  of 
effort,  and,  in  consequence,  its  maintenance  costs  must  ma- 
terially rise. 

The  Gaiy  plan.  A  still  more  fundamental  reorganization, 
or  rather  a  construction  along  new  lines  from  the  bottom 
upward,  is  represented  by  the  school  system  recently  built 
up  at  Gary,  Indiana.  This  represents  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal pieces  of  constructive  work  ever  attempted  in  American 
education.  The  essential  idea  underiying  the  plan  is  "  the  use 
of  all  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  city,  all  the  time, 
for  all  the  people,  and  in  a  way  which  reveals  to  young  and 
old  that  what  they  are  doing  is  worth  while." 

The  schools  run  on  a  four-quarter  plan,  each  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks'  duration;  the  school  plant  is  a  playground) 
garden,  workshop,  social  center,  Ubrary,  and  a  traditional- 
type  school  all  combined  in  one;  the  elementary-school  and 
the  high-school  work  are  both  given  under  the  same  roof; 
some  of  the  high-school  subjects  begin  as  eariy  as  the  filth 
grade;  specialization  in  the  instruction  and,  in  consequence* 
departmental  instruction  run  through  the  schools;  classes 
in  the  special  outdoor  activities  and  shop  work  are  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  as  indoor  classes,  thus  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  school  plant;  the  school  day  is  eight  hours 
long,  with  the  school  plant  open  also  all  day  Saturday;  con- 
tinuation schools  and  social  and  recreational  centers  are 
conducted  in  the  same  plant  in  the  evenings;  and  play  and 
vocational  work  are  important  features  of  the  instruction  in 
all  schools.  Each  school  is,  in  effect,  a  world  in  itself,  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  and  play  and  government  of  the  world, 
and  so  weU  do  such  activities  and  a  highly  flexible  curriculum 
meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  that  the  need  for  most  of  the 
promotional  machinery  and  special-type  classes  and  schoob 
is  here  eliminated. 
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The  Gary  plan  calls  for  good  organizations^  along  lines 
which  school  men  are  not  commonly  either  familiar  with 
or  capable  of;  large  executive  capacity,  imagination,  and 
dear  insight  into  community  needs;  teachers  of  a  differ- 
ent type,  chiefly  in  attitude  and  adaptability;  a  different 
type  of  school  plant;  and  courses  of  instruction  far  removed 
from  the  knowledge  conception  of  education.  Whether  or 
not  the  Gary  idea  ^1,  in  time,  become  the  common  type 
one  cannot  now  say,  but  the  plan  is  one  with  which  all 
school  men  should  become  familiar,  and  one  which  could  be 
advantageously  experimented  with  in  many  of  our  cities. 
The  plan  as  carried  out  at  Gary  certainly  represents  a  type 
of  social  service  of  which  few  school  systems  as  at  present 
organized  are  capable. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  does  a  system  of  term  promotions,  based  on  written  examinar 
lions,  always  tend  to  increase  the  retardation  in  the  schools? 

2.  Which  form  of  written  examination  will  tend  to  increase  the  retarda- 
tion most,  one  where  the  questions  are  made  out  in  each  school,  or 
one  where  the  questions  are  uniform  for  the  entire  dty?  Why? 

S.  Schoolmasters  frequently  argue  that  schools  which  have  a  very  low 
percentage  of  retardation  do  not  maintain  standards  in  m^lrii^  pro. 
motions.  What  is  the  value  of  this  argument? 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  argument  about  the  importance  of  caHng  for 
the  gifted  child?  If  not,  why  not? 

5.  Do  you  see  any  relation  between  size  of  class  and  retardation? 

6.  Why  has  mass  education  been  a  natural  development  of  our  political 
theory  as  to  human  equality? 

7.  How  large  buildings  or  school  system  would  one  need  to  institute  the 
quarterly  promotion  plan? 

8.  Could  a  half-yearly  promotion  plan  be  introduced  in  any  dty? 

9.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Baltimore 
plan?  Is  it  inapplicable  in  most  school  systems? 

10.  Why  is  the  Pueblo  plan  a  difficidt  one  to  cany  out?   Is  it  sound 
educationally? 

11.  What  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Cambridge  plan? 

12.  What  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  differentiated-course  plan? 
IS.  What  woidd  a  promotional  rate  of  ninety  per  cent  mean  in  a  large 

dty  school  system,  having  ten  thousand  dementary-school  pupils? 
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14.  Would  a  mcMure  of  the  effectivenesi  of  ■  school  be  the  extent  to 
which  it  eliminates  non-promotion?  If  not,  under  what  eoDditioni 
would  it  be  a  good  measure? 

15.  Ar«  any  of  the  qxcial-type  acboola  enumerated  in  section  3  of  this 
diapter,  in  your  judgment,  not  within  the  proper  function  of  public 
education?   Would  you  add  any  others  to  the  list;  if  ao,  what  onea, 

14.  What  is  meant  by  departmental  instruction?  In  what  grades  do  you 
think  such  instruction  would  prove  most  advantageous?  State  the 
argunienta  for  and  against  the  departmental  organiaatbn  for  the 
upper  giammar-school  grades. 

17.  It  the  intermediate-school  organiiation  better  than  the  departmental 
plan?  If  so,  what  is  ita  particular  point  of  advantage? 

18.  What  is  the  advantage  of  promotion  by  subjects,  after  the  sixth  grade? 

19.  What  ia  your  judgment,  after  raading  Snedden's  address  and  Ba^ey's 
reply,  on  the  distinctions  between  liberal  and  vocational  education? 

SO.  What  is  3^ur  judgment,  after  reading  Bobbit.  Bourne,  Burris,  and 

Snedden,  on  the  Gary  plan? 
21.  How  far  does  the  form  of  organitation  of  inttruction  described  by 

BrowD  approach  the  Pueblo  plan?  The  Gaiy  plan?  ' 

M.  Do  all  hnprovemeuts  in  the  »lucational  system  mean  the  expenditure 

(rf  more  mon(7  for  education? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  EEPORT 
1.  Get  age-  and  grade-distribution  sheets  (or  a  number  of  aehool  ty*> 
terns,  and  see  what  b  the  percentage  td  acceleratioa  and  retardation 

S.  Compare  the  age-  and  gradfrdUtribuUon  in  such  dtict  with  the  com- 
pulsory age  limits,  and  see  if  the  attendance  curves  fall  off  maHcedly 
after  the  close  of  the  compubory  period. 

S.  Tike  two  school  systems,  one  of  which  provides  a  traditional  curric- 
ulum, and  the  other  of  which  has  a  rich  and  varied  curriculum,  and 
make  a  chart  comparing  the  two,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  percent- 
ages of  pupils  in  school  after  the  dose  of  the  compulsory  school  period. 

4.  Draw  up  the  promotional  scheme  that,  in  your  judgment,  is  best 
adqited  to  the  needs  of  a  dty  of  10,000  inhabitants.  What  types  of 
qMcial  schools  would  you  think  desirable  as  an  adjunct  to  such  a 
dty  system? 

B.  Assume  that  you  desire  to  urge  upon  your  board  the  adviiabihty  of 
introdudng,  as  a  part  of  the  dty  school  system,  any  one  of  the 
twenty-two  types  of  q>edal  school  enumerated  under  section  3. 
Draw  up  a  report  and  recommendation  to  them  for  such  a  school, 
stating  need  for,  giving  the  educational  argument  for  such,  and  esti- 
mating the  probable  cost. 

C  Suppose  that  the  school  system  does  not  indude  kindetgHtoni^  and 
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that  you  desire  their  introduction.  Draw  up  a  report  for  3rour  botrd 
giving  the  reaaons  for  your  recommendation,  plans  for  their  intro- 
duction, and  estimates  of  probable  costs. 

7.  Draw  up  a  report,  in  a  similar  manner,  favoring  a  reorganization  d 
the  school  system  to  provide  for  intermediate  achoola,  with  diffc^ 
entiated  courses. 

8.  Calculate  the  saving  for  a  school  system  of  four  sixteen-room  gndt 
buildings,  employing  four  special  supervisors  and  ten  q>ecial  teachers, 
by  reorganizing  it  according  to  the  plan  described  by  Brown,  in  tlie 
third  part  of  his  paper,  by  means  of  which  departmental  instructioo 
and  all-teacher»-specialista  are  substituted  for  the  typical  grsde 
organization. 
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A  good  pmenUlkni  of  the  ufUDHnta  for  And  ■cumt.  with  plua. 
LM^tt,F.  M.   Example*  0/ Indiutrial  EdvcaHon.  330  pp.  Ginn&Co., 
BortoD.  1B12. 

A  riliubk  bosk.  (inBf  rnaur  cxunpW  of  indiutfuJ  w«k  in  diSocnt  puti  ol  tht 
DaitcdStsta. 
Muwdl.  W.  H.   A  QuarUr  Cmlury  of  Public  School  Dmelopmtnt.  417 
pp.  Americaa  Book  Co..  New  York,  1B18. 

A  Kriet  at  ertncti.  from  6nperLateDd«Dt  MmiweQ'i  poblithed  ivporti,  cf  wUch 
tbt  Idlowing  relate  to  Ibc  lubicct-iiiattcT  of  thia  cbtptn^  — 

It,  SchoDb  lor  dtfHtin  i^hildnn.  pp.  HM-IS. 

IS.  Tnunt  Khooli,  pp.  t14-lS. 

10.  Sumnier  BChotdB  ud  pLmj^roDlbdi,  pp.  VIT-M, 

■1.  CoDtiniutioii  H.  evening  Kbooli.  pp.  («9-«a. 

tS.  DepBjtmaital  tefeching  in  clemMituy  flchoolt.  pp.  m-3T, 
FortUnd,  Oregon.    Report  of  the  Surrey  of  the  Public  School  Sgdewt. 
(1S13.)   441pp.   RepHnted  by  World  Book  Co.,  Yonken.  New  Yoik. 
1S15. 

Put  H.  "lutnctioiut  Kaedi,"  ODtJJiiH  a  pUd  for  Uie  cdaatioiu]  noifudittios 
oftbedtj. 
Beevei,  Edith.   Care  and  Education  of  Crippled  Children  in  the  Unil«d 
Slate*.   U«  pp.   Survey  Associates.  Inc..  New  York,  1914. 

A  cucfiill7  picfand  uid  well4[luitjtt«d  toIiudc  on  the  aubject. 
Snedden,  D.    PnMenu  of  Edueaiionai  BeadjuttTnenl.  iSO  pp.  Houghton 
MiSain  Co.,  Boston,  1914. 

A  tena  of  ten  fiAftri  rcUting  to  lutnictwp,  lad  prcKatinfl  the  fpint  cf  tho  DiodnB 
dcmudi  on  Um  Khaol.  The  Bnt.  ob  "New  Eduation  ud  EdaatioBiI  BHdjiHt- 
ment,"  ud  the  uith,  on  "  DiffeKntuted  Pncnmi  of  Stud;  fof  Older  Children  in 
BlaiKiituT  Sd»Dlt,"  beer  la  puticnlu  on  the  lubject-metter  si  thii  chepUr. 
Snedden,  D.  "Fundamental  Distinctions  between  Liberal  and  Voca- 
tioDal  Education";  in  Proceeding*  of  National  EdueaHon  AMteeiation, 
1VI4.  pp.  ISO-ei.  Opposite  point  of  view  presented  by  W.  C.  Ba^ey. 
pp.  iei-70. 
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Sneddeop  D.  "Tlie  Gvy  SytUmi  lU  Plot  and  Coos  for  Other 
Citks  ** ;  in  EdMeatiamal  AdmimiglraHim  and  SupervUion^  vol  i,  pp. 
98^-74.  (Jime,19U.)  Aho  m  PneeedingM  qf  National  EdMeaium  Ah 
todation^  1915. 

Springfield.  HL    Surwe^  cf  Ike  PMic  SekooU.    152  pp.    RasKfl  Stp 

Foundation,  New  Yotk,  1914. 

Chaiitcr  Xm.  oa  "VocAtioiial  Edneatkn."  and  Cha|itcr  XIV.  on  "BdMs- 
tioaal  Eactcmiofi.'*  are  good  oa  the  need  of  an  extension  of  the  eehooTs  work. 

Tliompaon,  F.  W.  *'  Equaliiing  Educational  Opportunity  ";  in  EdMn- 
tional  Admimsiraiion  and  Supervuion^  voL  i,  pp.  459-04.-  (Septem- 
ber. 1915.) 
A  rtrj  good  general  artkk  on  needed  fcadjnetBients  in  waA  and  opendtam  h 


Trowbridge,  Ada  W.   The  Home  SckooL  96  pp.  Houghton  MifiKn  Co^ 

Boston,  1918. 

A  reiy  intereftang  description  of  a  scbool  for  training  in  home  aria.  TttiWitliTif  ii 
with  the  poblic  schods  of  Pkovidenoe,  RJ. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

EFFICIENCY  EXPEBTS:  TESTING  RESULTS 

A  new  movemeiit  Wholly  within  the  paat  decade  one 
of  the  most  significant  movements  in  all  of  our  educational 
history  has  arisen.  Almost  everything  which  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  two  preceding  chapters  is  dependent  on  the 
further  development  of  this  movement.  The  movement  is 
as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  but  so  important  is  it  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  administrative  service  that  it  bids  fair  to 
change,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  whole  character  of  school 
administration.  The  numerous  surv^s  of  ci^  school  sya- 
tems  which  have  been  made  within  the  past  five  years,  the 
frequent  diacussions  of  the  question  of  standards  in  educa- 
tional meetings,  and  the  labors  of  many  workers  in  attempt- 
ing to  evolve  tentative  standards  for  measurement  and 
units  of  accomplishment,  are  all  manifestations  of  this  new 
movement.  The  movement  indicates  the  growth  not  only 
of  a  professional  consciousness  as  to  the  need  of  some 
quantitative  units  of  measurement,  but  also,  to  a  limited 
extent,  of  a  public  demand  for  a  more  intelligent  accounting 
by  school  officers  for  the  money  expended  for  public  educa- 
tion.' 

Ueaning  of  ttie  movement.  The  significance  of  this  new 
movement  is  large,  for  it  means  nothing  less  than  the 

'  "NxT  York  Cityipentlut  year  Dearly  $35,000,000  tor  education.  BDd 
hardly  a  dollar  of  it  was  spent  for  meaauriiig  multJ.  Are  educator*  tup- 
poaed  to  be  ludi  eiperti  that  their  methodi  cannot  be  improved?  lately 
we  have  had  a  itnldng  demonstration  of  what  erperinental  science  can  do 
by  tedudng  the  motioni  in  laying  brick  and  the  fatigue  ia  handling  pig 
iroD.  It  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  scientific  effidency  is  of  less  conse- 
quence in  tlw  scbooU."  (Editorial  io  the  SpringfiM  lUyMiean,  ISIS.) 
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ultimate  changing  of  school  administration  from  guesswork 
to  scientific  accuracy;  the  elimination  of  favoritism  and 
politics  completely  from  the  work;  the  ending  forever  of  the 
day  when  a  book-publishing  company  or  a  personal  or 
political  enemy  of  the  superintendent  can  secure  his  r^ 
movaly  without  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system 
he  has  built  up;  the  substitution  of  professional  experts  for 
the  old  and  successful  practitioners;  and  the  changing  d 
school  supervision  from  a  temporary  or  a  political  job,  for  ] 
which  little  or  no  technical  preparation  need  be  made,  to 
that  of  a  highly  skilled  piece  of  professional  social  engi- 
neering.^ 

The  movement  is  of  such  large  potential  importance  thit 
any  young  man  of  to-day  who  desires  to  prepare  for  school 
administration  in  the  future  should  by  all  means  thoroughly 
familiarize  himself  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  new 
phase  of  administrative  service.^ 

The  scientific  purpose.  The  scientific  purpose  of  the 
movement  has  been  to  create  some  standards  of  measure- 
ment and  units  of  accomplishment  which  may  be  applied  to 

^  School  administration,  in  respect  to  training  and  professional  prep^ 
ration,  has  been  until  quite  recently  about  the  most  backward  of  all  the 
learned  professions,  being  in  much  the  same  position  the  army  was  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  West  Point,  the  navy  before  Annapolis,  mediciBi 
and  surgery  before  the  days  of  medical  schools,  all  constructional  and  engi- 
neering undertakings  before  the  establishment  of  engineering  schools,  and 
when  an  attomey-at-law  was  a  nuin  of  some  eloquence  who  had  served  s 
certain  apprenticeship  in  a  law  office  and  in  the  justice's  court.  Our 
successful  city  superintendents  have  been  to  a  very  large  extent  the  Israel 
Putnams  and  the  Paul  Joneses  of  the  work.  In  the  past,  when  each  wsi 
blazing  his  own  trail,  this  answered  very  well;  in  the  future,  when  we  shsU 
have  accumulated  a  common  body  of  scientific  knowledge  relating  to  the 
work,  it  will  not  do  at  all. 

'  In  another  book  in  this  series,  dealing  with  the  organization  and  a/^ 
ministration  of  a  school,  it  is  the  intention  to  go  into  some  detail  in  the 
explanation  of  the  type  of  scientific  preparation  which  should  be  made^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  service  which  may  be  rendered;  here  we  ahaU  oolf 
sketch  the  woric  in  large  outline,  and  point  out  its  probable  future 
canoe. 
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school  systems,  to  individual  schools  or  classes,  or  to  pupils, 
to  determine  the  efficient^  of  the  work  being  done,  and  of 
substituting  these  for  that  personal  opinion  which  has,  in 
the  past,  constituted  almost  the  only  standard  of  measure- 
ment of  educational  procedure.  The  effidency  or  ineffi- 
cieDcy  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendent,  and  of 
courses  of  instruction,  have  for  long  been  measured  by  such  - 
personal  standards,  in  which  the  opinions  of  laymen  have 
often  been  of  quite  as  much  value  as  the  opinions  of  school 
men.  The  importance  of  the  work  done  in  the  schoob  and 
the  value  of  their  output  have  also  been  subject  to  the  same 
standards  of  personal  opinion.  The  school,  too,  and  not  the 
world  outside,  has  framed  the  specifications  for  the  training 
ot  its  graduates,  and  these  have  been  based  wholly  on  pet- 
aonal  opinions  as  to  needs  held  by  schoolmasters.  When 
laymen  on  school  boards  have  broken  in,  and  have  dismissed 
teachers  and  superintendents  or  altered  courses  of  study,  the 
intrusion  has  naturally  been  resented  without  any  one  being 
able  really  to  prove  that  such  an  intrusion  was  unjustified. 

In  other  words,  the  school,  the  most  important  under- 
taUng  of  any  commimity,  has  stood  isolated  in  the  com- 
munity, unable  to  prove  that  what  it  was  doing  was  the 
best  possible,  and  unable  to  speak  to  the  community  of  its 
accomplishments  in  a  language  which  the  conmiunity  could 
easily  understand.  Instead,  we  have  asked  the  community 
to  accept  on  faith  our  statements  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  we  are  doing  it  very 
well.  The  result  has  been  an  isolation  of  the  school  which 
has  defeated  some  of  its  best  efforts. 

Tlie  actuating  purpose  of  this  new  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  of  measurement  and  units  of  accom- 
idishment  has  been  that  of  removing  the  school  from  its 
iscdation  in  the  community;  of  enabling  it  to  prove  the  im- 
pMtance  of  what  it  is  doing  by  making  it  possible  for  it  to 
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speak  a  language  which  the  oommunity  can  understand;  aDd 
of  making  possible  the  measurement  of  its  efficiency,  or  the 
efficiency  of  individuals  in  the  school  system,  in  terms  d 
established  units  and  standards.  In  other  words,  the  piu^ 
pose  has  been  to  change  school  supervision  from  the  ranb 
of  an  occupation  to  that  of  a  profession, — from  a  job  depend- 
ent upon  political  and  personal  favors  to  a  scientific  service 
capable  of  self-defense  in  terms  of  accepted  standards  and 
units  of  accomplishment.  The  movement  for  the  creation 
of  scientific  standards  of  measurement  and  units  of  accom- 
plishment is  a  movement  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  work  of  school  administration,  and  one  which  bids  fair 
to  change  its  entire  character.  In  another  decade  or  two 
we  shall  probably  need  to  rewrite  our  books  on  school  ad- 
ministration in  terms  of  this  new  scientific  development. 

Measurement  by  comparison.  Up  to  very  recently  the 
only  measure  of  accomplishment  we  have  had,  in  advance 
of  measurement  by  personal  opinion,  has  been  that  d 
measurement  by  comparison.  To  learn  something  about 
costs  for  education  we  have  compared  costs  for  different 
items  in  one  school  system  with  similar  costs  in  cities  of 
approximately  the  same  size;  courses  of  instruction  have 
been  evaluated  in  terms  of  work  offered  and  time  devoted 
to  the  different  studies  in  other  cities;  enrollment,  attend^ 
ance,  and  promotional  averages  have  been  compared  with 
enrollment,  attendance,  and  promotional  averages  dse- 
where;  and  the  provision  of  special  supervision  or  the 
demands  made  on  teachers  have  been  measured  in  terms 
of  what  other  similar  cities  provide  or  require. 

Such  a  plan  has  many  merits,  as  it  serves  to  place  a  city 
among  other  cities  of  its  class,  and  the  position  of  a  city 
may  then  be  graphically  shown.^    It  represents  a  marked 

^  The  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  study  the  System  of  Eiitee' 
turn  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore  (1911),  which  was  the  fint  of  a  lai|B 
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advance  over  the  method  of  judgment  by  personal  opinion, 
and  enables  a  superintendent  or  a  school  system  to  de- 
fend its  requests  or  its  practices  in  the  light  bf  conditions 
found  or  expenditures  made  in  other  cities  of  its  class. 
Whether  a  city  is  above  or  below  the  average  for  other 
cities  of  its  class  in  any  item,  or  whether  its  schools  or  its 
practices  are  particularly  different,  is  easily  ascertained  and 
easily  shown. 

Though  not  very  exact,  it  is  nevertheless  a  method  which 
will  always  be  useful,  for  certain  rough  comparisons,  while 
in  the  derivation  of  more  accurate  standards  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  much  use  of  this  comparative  method. 
The  difficulty  with  the  method  is  that  it  compares  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  and  tends  to  place  the  average  or 
median  standard  so  derived  in  that  part  of  the  scale  which 
represents  mediocrity,  rather  than  placing  it  in  that  part 
which  represents  progress. 

Units  or  standards  for  measurement.  Within  the  past 
decade  a  number  of  scientific  workers  have  attempted  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  standards  of  measurement  and 
units  of  accomplishment,  with  a  view  to  a  better  standard- 
isation of  educational  procedure  and  the  creation  of  com- 
parable units  of  accomplishment.  Enough  has  already  been 

number  of  recent  tchotH  tarvtyt,  ii  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  itudy. 
Tlw  metbod  of  compaiiion  was  largely  UMd  in  thia  rqrart.  Baltimore  being 
compared,  in  a  laige  number  of  items,  with  twelve  otlier  citie*  which  in 
1910  had  a  total  population  of  300,000  or  more. 

The  excellent  Study  °f  Erptrua  cS  City  SchooU  Syttvma,  by  Upd^raff 
(Bulletin  no.  S,  ISlt,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Bdu»tion},  i«  a  atudy  made  by  thii 
••me  method  of  comparitott,  with  an  explanation  of  central  tendenciei  in 


lie  very  vftluable  atudiei  by  Holme*  and  Jenup,  in  the  Report  of  At 
CommitUt  on  Eeonmny  t4  Time  (H.  B.  Wilson,  Chairman),  are  two  otlier 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  comparative  method. 

Still  Ktother  eian^>le  of  this  method  is  the  fUporl  on  llu  Organiaa/ioH, 
Seopt,  mid  FitumeM  of  Hw  Ciiy  of  Oatdand,  California,  by  Cubberlry,  48  pp. 
Board  <rf  Education  Bulletin  no.  8,  1915. 
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done  to  wturant  the  belief  that,  in  the  near  future,  we  shaH 
possess  numerous  scientificaliy  derived  scales  of  measiut- 
ment  which  inay  be  apptied  to  a  system  of  schools,  to  dif- 
ferent systems,  or  to  parts  of  a  system,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  may  measiu^  the  quality  of  the  work  being  done.^ 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  children  are  to  be  made  alike, 
or  that  a  uniform  procedure  is  to  be  followed,  but  rather 
that  all  practices  and  methods  are  to  be  tested,  and  those 
which  do  not  give  good  results  are  to  be  discarded.  It  means 
to  substitute  demonstrable  proof  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
method  or  a  procedure  for  the  present  personal  opinion  of 
teachers  and  school  authorities. 

The  work  of  Courtis^  and  Stone'  in  measuring  arithmeti- 
cal ability;  of  Ayres,*  Freeman,*  and  Thomdike*  in  devising 
scales  for  measuring  the  quality  of  handwriting;  ci  Thorn- 
dike^  in  evolving  a  drawing  scale;  of  Hillegas,'  the  Harvard- 

^  Chapter  iv  of  the  BuUe  School  Survey,  and  chapter  ix  of  the  Soft  Idv 
City  Survey,  both  of  which  deal  with  the  acoompliahments  of  pupili,  re- 
present attempts  to  measure  school  systems  in  terms  of  these  units,  and 
standards.  In  each  case  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  arithmetic,  spdfin^ 
writing,  and  composition  were  measured  and  compared  with  results  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  and  the  results  were  set  forth  in  a  series  of  tables  and 

graphs. 

*  Courtis,  S.  A.  Manual  of  InstruetUma  for  ffimng  and  tooring  tht  Camlu 
Standard  TesU.  1«7  pp.  Detroit.  1914. 

*  Stone,  C.  W.  Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Fadore  deierwdm»ii§ 
them,  101  pp.  1908.  Trs.  Col.  Contribs.  to  Educ,  no.  19. 

*  Ayres,  L.  P.  Scale  for  meaeuring  the  Handwriting  in  ChUdrmu  RoskD 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  Publication  E  118. 

Ayers,  L.  P.  Scale  for  measuring  Handwriting  cf  Adults,  Rusaefl  Ssge 
Foundation,  New  York.  Publication  E  188. 

*  Freeman,  F.  N.  The  Teaching  of  Handwriting.  Houghton  Bfiflin 
Co..  Boston,  1914.     156  pp.,  and  scales. 

*  Thomdike,  E.  L.  "Handwriting";  in  Teachers  College  Record,  yoi  xi 

(March,  1910.) 

*  Thomdike,  E.  L.  "The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Drawing**; 
m  Teachers  CMege  Record,  vol.  xiv.  (November,  1918.) 

*  Hillegas,  M.  B.  "Standard  for  measuring  the  Quality  of  En^ish  Com- 
position by  Young  People";  in  Teachers  College  Record,  vol.  xm.  (Sep- 
tember, 1912.) 
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Newton*  group,  and  others  in  evolving  scales  for  measuring 
fgngliiih  composition;  of  Ayres*  and  Buckingham*  in  pre- 
paring standard  spelling  lists;  of  Jones,*Courti3,*  Kelly,* 
and  Thorndike'  in  evolving  vocabulary  and  reading  stan- 
dards; the  Binet-Simon  tests,  as  revised  by  Tennan,*  for  de- 
termining mental  capacity;  thework  of  Elliott*  and  Boyce*" 
in  evolving  scales  for  measuring  teaching  efficiency;  the  work 
of  Eltiott,'^  Hutchinson,**  Strayer,'*  and  Updegraff'*  in 
studying  city  school  expenses;   and  the  introduction  of 

'  IUIIou,P.W.  "SctlesfortheMeamtementof  Composition";  Harrard- 
Newbxi  Bulletiii,  no.  2.  Harvard  Univenity  Press,  Cambridge,  Sep- 
tember, l&U. 

*  Ayn*,L.P.  A  Meattiring  ScaUfor  Abilti]/ in  SpeUioff.  dSpp.  Bat- 
■ell  S^  FoundsUon.  New  York.  1915. 

■  Buddngham,  B.  R.  Spelling  AbUily;  lU  Mearvrement  and  Dittribit- 
tion.   116  pp.   1919.  Tn.  Col.  Contribs.  to  Educ.  no.  £9. 

*  Jboes.  R.  G.  Standard  Vocabularies;  in  Foarteaiih  Year-Book  of  Us 
t/aliimal  Soeitty/or  ike  SeUntifie  Studf/  qf  Education,  part  I,  pp.  37-43. 

*  Courtis,  S.  A.  Standards  in  Rates  of  Reading;  Ibid.,  pp.  M-5S.  Alatt 
Statdixri  TetU  in  Reading,  Writinf,  ^vnd  CompoiOioR. 

*  Kelly,  F.  J.  SiUnl  Reading  TeiU.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
nwnts,  Kansas  SUte  Normal  School,  1915. 

'  Tbomdike,  E.  L.  " Reading  Scale";  in  ToieAeriCaUspB  iimortl,  vol.  xv. 
no.  4.   (September,  1914.) 

*  Terman.  L.  M.  TA*  SianSnfrd  Btvimott  of  At  Binel-Simim  StoU  for 
Meaturing  Inldi^enee.   (1916.)    A  Scientific  Monograph. 

Tennan,  L.  M.  The  Meaturemenl  qf  Intdligaux.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  1016.   A  practical  guide. 

*  Elliott.  B.  C.  "Provision^  Plan  for  the  Measure  of  Merits  of  Tesdi- 
en";  in  Cubberiey's  State  and  County  Edueaiiimal  RtorganvMiiim,  Appen- 
dix F.  MacmiUan  Co.,  1914 

■*  Boyce.  A.  C.  "Methods  of  Measuring  Teaching  Efficiency";  in 
Fourteenth  Year-Book  of  Ihe  National  Soeiety  for  the  Study  <4  EdycaUon, 
put  II.  83  pp  University  of  Chicago  Press.  lOlS. 

"  Elliott,  E.  C.  Some  Fixal  Ai^itcli  of  Public  Edvtetion  in  Ammcm 
Ciiiee.   101  pp.   19M.  Tra.  Cot.  Contiibs.  to  Educ,  no.  6. 

"  Hutchiiuon,  J.  H.  School  Corle  and  Sdiool  AocounUi^.  Tn.  Col. 
Ccntriba.  tn  Educ,  no.  62,  148  pp.  1919. 

>>  Strayer,  G.  D.  City  SiAool  Expenditure*.  103  pp.  1006.  Tn.  Col. 
Coutribs.  to  Educ,  no.  6. 

>*  Updegraft,  H.  A  Study  of  Expentet  of  City  Se/aiol  Syetetm.  M  [^ 
Bulletin  no.  5, 191S,  U.S.  Bureau  <d  Education. 
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cumulative  record  cards  for  pupils  and  uniform  methods  of 
accounting^  for  school  systems,  —  these  mark  merely  tlie 
beginning  of  the  work  of  formulating  standairds  of  measuie- 
ment  and  perfecting  units  of  accomplishment  for  educa- 
tional service. 

Need  for  standards  as  guides.  An  important  underlying 
purpose  in  the  creation  of  all  such  standard  scales  for  meu- 
wring  school  work  and  for  comparing  the  accomplishmenti 
of  different  groups  of  children  is  to  give  both  supervisors  and 
teachers  something  definite  at  which  to  aim  in  the  imparting 
of  instruction.  Teachers  at  present  too  often  assign  tasb 
and  hear  lessons  without  thought  of  other  quantitative 
standards  than  the  covering  of  the  course  of  study  and  tiie 
passage  of  examination  tests,  and  supervisors  too  often 
supervise  without  any  very  clear  idea  as  to  how  best  to 
direct  effort  to  secure  maximum  educational  results.  The 
growth-process  in  a  child,  as  in  a  seed,  will  of  course  do 
much  to  unfold  what  is  latent  there,  but  all  quantitative 
standards  so  far  evolved  show  wide  variations  in  accom- 
plishment in  supposedly  somewhat  similar  groups.  Teach- 
ing without  a  measuring  stick,  and  without  definite  standr 
ards  of  accomplishment  for  different  groups,  and  trusting 
to  luck  and  to  the  grov^-process  to  secure  results,  is  com- 
parable to  the  old-time  luck-and-chance  farming,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  carefully 
formulated  and  well-tested  standards  of  measurement  and 
units  for  accomplishment  into  school  work  —  building 
standards,  janitor-service  standards,  health  standards,  men- 
tal-capacity standards,  accomplishment  standards  in  the 
different  subjects,  instruction  standards,  teacher  standards, 
supervision  standards  —  would  not  do  for  education  what 

^  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  AsaociatMii* 
Rejxyrt  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports,  40  pp.  Bulletti 
no.  8, 1912,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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hoa  been  dose  for  agriculture  as  a  result  of  tlie  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods  to  farming.^ 

Importance  of  such  standards.  For  the  teacher  such 
standards  and  units  will  mean  definiteness.  Pupils  can  be 
carefully  examined,  and  classified  in  the  group  where  they 
can  work  most  advantageously.  Each  teacher  can  know 
definitely  what  is  expected  of  her,  for  each  type  of  pupil, 
anV,  with  definite  tasks  laid  down,  she  can  know  at  all 
times  whether  or  not  she  is  accomplishing  the  things  ex- 
pected of  her.  The  center  of  educational  consciousness  will 
be  shifted  for  her  from  school  machinery  and  courses  of 
instruction  to  the  child  to  be  taught. 

With  the  scales  so  far  evolved  teachers  can  be  taught  to 
test  their  own  work.  Records  will  need  to  be  kept  and 
studied.  Many  of  the  results  are  capable  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation, and  over  these  graphs  pupil  and  teacher  may 
c»nfer.  Often  the  pupil  can  chart  his  own  record,  or  com- 
pare his  own  work,  and  see  his  own  deficiencies. 

From  an  examination  of  the  pupil-results,  building  prin- 
cipala  and  supervisors  can  tell,  almost  at  a  glance,  whether 
pupils  or  rooms  are  making  proper  progress;  when  any 
group  has  made  all  desirable  progress  and  should  advance; 
whether  instruction  is  directed  to  what  are  the  weak  points 
for  tbe  group;  where  teachers  who  need  help  are  located, 
and  in  what  particulars  they  need  help;  in  what  rooms  the 
load  and  the  teacher  are  not  properly  adjusted;  and  what 
teachers  are  so  inefficient  or  indifferent  or  incapable  of 

*  "For  the  take  of  argumeDt,  luppoae  aU  of  the  tuual  proteati  •gaiiut 
■tBiidMd  teati  ve  ooaceded.  Grant  that  th«  t«atj  themtelves  are  not 
scientifically  developed;  that  they  are  inaccurate:  that  judgment  in  their 
application  is  faulty;  that  th*  retult*  ai«  not  what  u  claimed;  that  certuu 
danentt  in  good  teadung  are  immeaiurable  —  granting  all  of  these  thing* 
aod  mcov,  the  fact  still  remaiDi  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  such  tests 
arc  far  mote  accurate  tfaan  tho«e  based  upon  vague  impressions  of  what 
aa(ht  to  be."  (Don  C.  BUss,  in  £duoii(io«Ml  Adminitlration  and  Supff 
flMpR,  vol.  I,  p.  88.) 
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•obool.    Vote  Uut  A  U  pnclialir  Bonul  u«pt  In  Uw  lut  t«t(akBnit 

mt  tbs  inim  li  klmoU  ■  itnUgtit  Una  uxl  llM  •Imott    wboU;   *ltU«  It* 
at  Um  (ODitb  inda).  wUI*  B  1*  iHlaw  (»d*  in  mij  iaM  bot  oih  lad  U 
nrticolKrlj  wmik  dd  nundng. 

UiBT  In  JnoB.    From  ■  HLahlgiui  Khml.    Vo(«  (b«  oomotlon  of  rai 


progress  that  they  should  be  dropped  from  the  service.  For 
the  purpose  of  vocational  guidance  of  pupils  such  reconb 
will  be  of  great  value.  The  superintendent,  too,  can  use 
the  results  to  talk  to  bis  school  board  and  to  his  communis 
and  can  justify  both  the  work  and  the  expense  of  his  scho(^- 
Efflcieacy  departments.  It  will  require  time  to  evolve  and 
perfect  standards  for  the  general  measurement  of  pupils 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  different  features  of  school  work, 
and  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  individuals  will  be  re- 
quired. Chief  among  these,  after  the  principals  and  teac^ 
ers,  will  be  the  clinical  psychologist,  the  school  nurses  and 
physicians,  efficiency  experts  along  different  lines,  and  ■ 
competent  body  of  record  clerks. 
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Tixe  need  for  careful  individual  records  is  not  likely  to 
be  overemphasized  with  a  professional  body  which  in  the 
past  has  kept  only  mass  records,  often  of  a  more  or  less 
meaningless  type.  A  small  staff  of  clerks  will  be  needed  to 
make  tabulations  and  record  data,  as  any  system  of  meas- 
urements and  standards  will  be  of  but  little  value  unless 
careful  and  somewhat  detailed  individual  and  group  records 
are  kept  from  year  to  year.  What  is  needed  is  a  series  of 
clear,  adequate,  incontestable,  and  accessible  records  of  the 
educational  results  from  time  to  time  achieved  in  the 
wdiools.  The  lesson  of  the  business  world,  from  which  we 
have  much  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  efficiency,  is  that 
detailed  records  more  than  pay  for  their  cost,  and  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  manufacturing  processes  is  im- 
possible without  such  records. 

There  is  need  now  for  the  creation  of  an  efficiency  bureau 
or  department,  either  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  in  con- 
nection with  every  city  school  department  of  any  size.'  In 
time  such  departments  will  probably  come  to  be  connected 
witb  small  city  and  county-unit  organizations  as  well. 
Since  the  whole  efficiency  movement  is  so  recent,  and  is  as 
yet  not  very  clearly  defined,  there  naturally  are  but  few 
persons  prepared  for  such  service.  Such  departments  will 
need  to  be  started  in  the  smaller  cities  by  the  superintend- 
ent, with  the  aid  of  a  derk,  and  in  the  larger  cities  by  finding 
some  young  man  of  good  training  and  imagination,  who  is 
interested  in  the  study  of  difficult  educational  problems, 

1  A  number  of  ntiea  have  already  created  such,  amoiig  whidi  may  b* 

Boatoa,  Department  of  Educatknud  loveati^tioD  and  Meatuiement. 

New  York,  Division  of  Reference  and  Research. 

Ncv  Orieani,  Department  of  Education  and  Researdl. 

Detroit,  Department  of  Education  and  Research. 

Katiias  City,  Director  of  Research  and  Efficiency. 

Rocheater,  Rurcau  of  Efficiency. 

OalrUuit  DqMitment  of  Reference  and  Besearch. 
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and  who  can  be  put  in  charge  and  left  to  find  his  lines  of 
greatest  service.  In  time  the  work  will  become  more  stand- 
ardized and  the  duties  more  definite.  Such  positions  ait 
almost  certain  to  multiply  rapidly,  and  they  will  offer  at- 
tractive careers  to  certain  types  of  men. 

Lines  of  service;  experimental  pedagogy.  However,  some 
of  the  lines  of  service  for  such  efficiency  departments  are 
already  clearly  defined.  Part  of  these  lie  along  the  line  of 
business  organization,  part  lie  along  the  lines  of  spedil- 
type  educational  adjustments,  and  part  lie  in  the  fidd  d 
experimental  pedagogy.  These  lines  include  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing: To  study  all  phases  of  the  process  of  prepariog 
pupils  for  life-careers,  and  for  efficient  community  service; 
to  study  the  needs  of  life  and  the  industries,  with  a  view  to 
restating  the  specifications  for  the  manufacture  of  the  edur 
cational  output;  to  study  means  for  increasing  the  rate  at 
production,  and  for  eliminating  the  large  present  waste  in 
manufacture;  to  test  the  product  at  different  stages  o( 
manufacture,  and  to  advise  the  workers  as  to  the  results  o( 
their  labors;  to  test  out  different  methods  of  procedure,  and 
gradually  to  eliminate  those  which  do  not  give  good  results; 
to  study  the  costs  of  production,  not  so  much  to  cut  down 
costs  as  to  be  able  to  show  how  the  efficiency  of  the  plant 
may  be  increased  by  a  proper  adjustment  or  even  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures;  to  supply  the  superintendent  with 
concrete  data  with  which  he  may  deal  more  intelligently 
with  his  board,  the  public,  and  the  teaching  staff;  and  to 
organize  material  for  publication  in  the  annual  printed  re- 
port of  the  school  department. 

The  clinical  psychologist  and  his  work.  Any  important 
work  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion must,  almost  of  necessity,  presuppose  the  adjustment 
of  the  load  to  the  pupil,  and  of  the  type  of  work  to  the 
pupil's  possibilities  and  probable  future  needs.  To-day  ^ 
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60  this  very  roughly  or  aot  at  all.  The  differentiated-course 
fiaa  of  instructing  and  promoting  pupils,  as  shown  in  Figure 
86,  ia  a  step  in  this  direction,  as  are  all  of  the  difieren^iated 
^rpes  of  schools  which  have  been  organized  by  different 
cities.  All  of  these  efforts  are  valuable,  but  they  go  only 
about  so  far. 

Tliere  is  need,  in  all  school  systems  of  any  size,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  efficiency  expert  or  experts  so  far  described,  of  a 
flifiif^J  pqycholt^ist,  whose  prime  function  shall  be  to  have 
^large  of  the  p^chological  study  of  all  peculiar  children,  and 
to  oversee  the  instruction  of  all  children  of  the  retarded  or 
mibnormal  types.  In  small  cities  this  work  will  need  to  be 
done  as  a  phase  of  the  service  of  the  efficiency  department, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  adjusting  teacher  and  pupil- 
load.  Oftentimes  the  work  comes  closely  in  touch  with  the 
work  done  by  the  health  department,  and  is  occasionally 
dassed  as  a  phase  of  such  service,  though  it  more  properly 
belongs  with  that  department  whose  chief  work  Hes  along 
the  line  of  experimental  pedagogy.  In  all  large  cities,  say 
at  200,000  or  250,000  and  upward,  the  clinical  psychologist 
has  a  position  important  enough  to  warrant  the  creation  of 
a  separate  department,  coordinate  and  cooperating  with  the 
health  department  and  that  part  of  the  efficiency  department 
which  deals  with  the  problems  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

A  continuous  survey  of  production.  The  work  described 
in  this  chapter  is  new  work,  and  work  of  a  type  with  which 
schoolmasters  are  as  yet  but  little  familiar,  but  it  is  work 
of  great  future  importance,  work  which  will  professionalize 
teaching  and  supervision,  and  work  destined  to  do  much  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  our 
Bchook.  By  means  of  standards  and  units  of  the  type  now 
being  evolved  and  tested  out  it  is  even  now  possible  for  a 
superintendent  of  schools  to  make  a  survey  of  his  school 
system  which  will  be  indicative  of  its  points  of  strength  and 
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weakness,  and  to  learn  from  the  results  better  metliods  and  i  p 
procedures.  In  time  it  will  be  possible  for  any  school  system  I  bi 
to  maintain  a  continuous  survey  of  all  of  the  different  I  (ci 
phases  of  its  work,  through  tests  made  by  its  corps  of  dt-  \  ic 
dency  experts,  and  to  detect  weak  points  in  its  work  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Every  manufacturing  establishment  that  turns  out  a 
standard  product  or  series  of  products  of  any  kind  mam- 
tains  a  force  of  efficiency  experts  to  study  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  to  measure  and  test  the  output  of  its  works. 
Such  men  ultimately  bring  the  manufacturing  establishment 
large  returns,  by  introducing  improvements  in  processes  and 
procedure,  and  in  training  the  workmen  to  produce  a  larger 
and  a  better  output.  Our  schools  are',  in  a  sense,  factories 
in  which  the  raw  products  (children)  are  to  be  shaped  and 
fashioned  into  products  to  meet  the  various  demands  of 
life.  The  specifications  for  manufacturing  come  from  the 
demands  of  twentieth-century  civilization,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  school  to  build  its  pupils  according  to 
the  specifications  laid  down.  This  demands  good  tools,  spe- 
cialized machinery,  continuous  measurement  of  production 
to  see  if  it  is  according  to  specifications,  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  manufacture,  and  a  large  variety  in  the  ou^ut. 

If  it  be  objected  that  education  is  not  working  with  iron 
and  brass  and  leather,  but  with  human  beings  where  hered- 
ity and  the  growth-process  modify  production,  then  we  can 
turn  to  agriculture  for  a  closer  analogy.  In  this  field  we  are 
now  providing  expert  coimty  agricultural  advisers,  at  large 
expense,  to  assist  farmers  in  improving  their  methods  and 
increasing  the  value  of  their  output.  This  is  not  being  done 
because  the  farmers  have  asked  for  such  assistance,  —  often 
they  have  laughed  at  the  idea  and  ignored  the  assistance 
offered, — or  because  of  any  philanthropic  idea  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Government,  chambers  of  commerce,  or 
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produce  exchanges,  but  solely  because  such  advisers  pay 
for  themselves  in  the  increased  and  better  standardized 
output,  or  the  chan^  in  the  character  of  the  output  which 
results  from  the  better  methods  and  procedure  which  the 
advisers  persuade  the  farmers  to  adopt.  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  results  arising  from  expert  advice  and 
guidance  would  be  particularly  different  in  the  field  of 
popular  education. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  DISCUSSION 

1.  Would  tlM  devdopment  of  fUndwd*  (or  meuuiement  ot  initniction 
eosble  sehool  officen  to  give  a  more  intelligeiit  accountiiig  to  tho 
public  t<x  tbe  mooej'  apent  on  public  education?  HowP 

8.  Wluit  do  you  uodenUnd  by  tbe  stktetaent  that  "the  achool,  and  not 
the  world  outiide,  has  framed  the  qiedficatioiu  (or  tbe  ttainiuj  of 
itj  giaduatea"? 

5.  Wfpl'in  your  conception  of  what  is  meant  by:  (a)  the  pnaent  uolation 
of  the  tdiool  in  the  community  life;  (b)  enabling  the  ichoot  to  qieak  a 
language  which  the  community  can  understand. 

4.  lUustnte  a  good  use  of  the  method  of  comparison.  Why  doei  this 
method  give  results  repreaenting  mediocrity  rather  than  prograaaP 

6.  Ilie  schools  of  Butte  measured  bi^  in  spelling,  very  irregular  in 
pemnanship,  (airiy  satisfactory  to  high  in  the  four  (undamental  toler- 
ations in  arithmetic,  and  low  in  reasoning  teats  and  in  composition. 
From  this,  what  would  you  conclude  as  to  drill  work  then? 

6.  Do  supervisors  have,  in  their  supervision,  an  advantage  over  todio* 
in  their  teaching,  with  regard  to  aimP  How  and  why? 

7.  Illustrate  the  um  and  ponibilities  tA  standards  in  the  following 

(a)  Buildiog  atandardi. 

(i)  Jamtor<4(rvice  standards. 

(e)  Htaith  standards. 

(d)  Mental-capacity  atandarda. 

(«)  Subject-matter  standard*. 

(J)  Instruction  standards. 

(t)  Teacher  standards. 

(A)  Supervision  standards. 

8.  Illustrate  how  the  introdnction  of  ludi  standard*  will  benefit:  — 

(a)  The  daasroom  teacher. 

(b)  The  achool  principal. 

(o)  The  Miperintendent  of  schools, 
fl.  Will  the  general  introducUoa  vi  sudi  atanduda  ot  aooimvlithment 
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mean  tmifonnity  for  all,  or  just  tbe  opponte?  Wl^?  What  wiQ  Ix 
their  effect  on  uniformity  in  oootks  of  atndy? 

10.  How  oouM  a  aeries  of  student  reoords  be  made  ci  ativiuL  to  a  yoet 
tional-giudanoe  bureau? 

11.  Illustrate  the  service  of  sudi  a  de(>artnicnt  in  hriping  to 
to  reconstruct:  — 

(a)  The  woric  in  manual  training. 
(6)  The  household-arts  work. 

(c)  The  high-sdiool  commercial  dqwrtmcnt. 

(d)  A  dty  industrial  sdiooL 

12.  EzpUin  what  you  understand  to  be  the  field  and  chief  Miwkeg,  in t 
dty  school  system,  of  a  dinical  p^diologist 

18.  Is  the  present  movement  for  part-time  industrial  adioola,  in  whidi 
two  sets  of  students  alternate  with  a  wedc  in  the  shops  and  a  week 
in  the  schools,  likely  to  contribute  toward  a  better  adaptatioo  of 
instruction  to  community  needs? 

14.  Were  the  transformations  in  purpose  made  in  the  Newton  sdnol 
system,  as  shown  in  Figure  28,  along  lines  that  an  effidency  cieptrt- 
ment  probably  would  have  suggested? 

15.  In  the  present  struggle  for  funds  in  the  annual  dty  budget,  do  the 
water,  sewer,  health,  fire,  and  street  departments  have  an  advantage 
over  the  educational  department  by  reason  of  the  latter'a  lack  of 
standards  for  work  and  units  of  accomplishment? 

16.  State  the  importance  of  the  movement  for  standards  for  work  and 
for  units  of  accomplishment  as  a  means  of  defense  of  the  schoob 
against  unjust  criticism  and  attacks. 

17.  What  advantages  would  such  standard  records  have  over  per  centi 
in  the  transference  of  student  records  from  school  to  school,  or  school 
to  college? 

TOPICS  FOB  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  Examine  a  few  courses  of  study,  of  school  systems  you  know,  to  see 
how  far  the  courses  in  (a)  domestic  sdence,  (6)  manual  training  and 
(e)  commercial  work  seem  to  have  been  built  up  from  spedficatioiis 
furnished  by  life  conditions,  and  how  far  on  the  basis  of  what  school 
men  think  is  desirable  preparation. 

2.  Examine  the  vocational-guidance  work  done  in  one  or  more  dties,  to 
find  upon  what  basis  it  rests. 

S.  Examine  into  the  business  needs  of  some  dty  you  know,  and  report 
as  to  what  extent  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  schools  prepare 
pupils  to  meet  such  needs. 

4.  Carefully  read  Superintendent  Spaulding*s  "Application  of  the  Prin- 
dples  of  Sdentific  Management,'*  and  outline  a  study  to  obtain  data 
for  some  other  problem  in  the  study  of  schoolroom  effidency. 

5.  Take  a  series  of  records  in  any  school  subject,  for  whidi  standards 
have  been  evolved,  and  score  the  results. 
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CHAPTER  XX  it 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  SUPERVISION 


Health  supervision  necessary.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to 
study  questions  of  efficiency  in  instruction,  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  school  output  and  eliminate  waste,  we  run 
at  once  into  questions  of  health,  as  they  relate  to  both  teadh 
ers  and  pupils.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  almost  any 
school  will  reveal  serious  defects  of  ears,  eyes,  nose,  throat, 
lungs,  teeth,  glands,  heart  action,  nutrition,  and  n^rous 
co5rdination  on  the  part  of  children.  When  we  consider 
how  much  such  defects  must  interfere  with  the  effidency 
of  the  instruction  given,  the  need  for  some  adequate  sys- 
tem of  health  supervision,  if  the  schools  are  to  obtain  good 
residts,  becomes  apparent.^  School  health  supervision,  now 
undertaken  by  many  nations,  is  only  another  phase  of  the 
recent  efficiency  and  conservation  movements. 

No  marked  economy  in  school  work  or  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  is  possible  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
work  with  poor  tools  or  poor  materials.  A  teacher  lacking 
in  health  and  physical  vigor  is  not  likely  to  prove  high  in 
teaching  efficiency,  and  pupils  who  are  suffering  from  dis- 
ease or  from  lack  of  proper  home  care  or  nourishment  are 
in  no  condition  to  take  any  large  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  provided.   It  is,  in  reality,  a  waste  of  money 

^  "The  health  supervision  of  schools  is  not  a  passing  fad.  The  oooser- 
vation  of  the  child  is  a  problem  which,  like  that  of  worid  peace,  is  bound 
to  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  all  humanitarian  people.  To  the  ethical 
principle  of  humanitarianism  is  added  the  stem  counsel  of  biological  laws, 
which  teach  us  that  an  elaborate  scheme  of  mental  culture  which  proceeds 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  body  is  but  a  house  built  upaa  the 
sands.'*  (Hoag  and  Terman,  Health  Work  in  the  Schools,  p.  1.) 
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V  spend  tlii«e  to  five  dollars  a  day  on  a  teacher,  and  four 
«  eight  dollars  a  day  more  per  room  on  equipment,  upkeep, 
uaintenance.  and  overhead  charges,  and  neglect  entirely  the 
Bct  that  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
be  room  are  not  in  that  pl^sical  condition  which  will  enable 
bem  to  partake  with  greatest  advantage  of  the  instruction 
rhich  is  being  provided.  No  business  would  neglect  so 
nportant  a  source  of  waste.  If,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
mall  additional  sum,  a  large  portion  of  tbb  waste  could  be 
liminated,  a  business  corporation  would  consider  it  good 
nlicy  to  do  so. 

Results  obtained  in  many  American  and  European  cities 
lave  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  very  small  added  cost  — 
rom  ten  to  seventy-five  cents  per  pupil  per  year,  varying 
omewhat  with  the  kind  of  health  service  provided:  for  a 
oom  of  forty  pupils  an  additional  daily  expense  of  from  two 
o  mxteen  cents  per  room  —  will  provide  a  health  service 
vtacb  will  increase  the  value  of  the  instruction  offered  out 
>t  all  proportion  to  ita  actual  cost. 

Three  stages  of  development  Health  work  in  the  schools 
tresents  three  clearly  defined  stages  in  its  development.' 

The  first  was  what  was  known  as  "medical  inspection," 
be  purpose  of  which  was  to  detect  the  presence  of  contagious 
liseases  and  prevent  their  spread  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
immunity.  In  reality  such  service  was  merely  an  extension 
if  the  work  of  the  local  board  of  health  into  the  schoolrooms. 
rhe  work  began  in  Boston,  in  1894,  as  a  restdt  of  a  series 
if  epidemics  among  school  children  there.  Chicago  fol< 
owed  in  1895,  New  York  City  in  1897,  and  Philadelphia 
n  1898.  Prom  these  larger  cities  the  movement  spread 
apidly  to  the  smaller  cities,  about  ninety  cities  having  pro- 
dded such  service  by  1907,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 

I  atomised  from  Hoag  Mid  Teraum'a  HtaWt  Work  in  Itu  SeheoU, 
hMp-tt. 
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by  1910,  and  nearly  five  hundred  by  1913.   The  results  oIhIf 
tained  from  such  ''inspections"  have  been  surprising.       \^ 

The  second  stage  is  represented  by  an  extension  61  tk 
scope  of  the  work  to  include  examinations  for  non-omti- 
gious  physical  defects,  such  as  those  of  the  ^e,  ear,  dok^ 
teeth,  heart  action,  nutrition,  and  nervous  coordinatioiL 
It  was  at  once  seen  that  many  of  these  defects  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  child's  school  progress,  and  tbal 
many  of  them  were  easily  curable  or  removable.  The  result 
has  been  that  about  one-half  of  our  cities,  mostly  the  larger 
ones,  have  now  undertaken  to  give  their  children  complete 
examinations  for  aU  kinds  of  physical  defectiveness,  and 
to  advise  parents  as  to  needs. 

The  third  stage  passes  beyond  these  two  earlier  ones,  and 
enters  the  field  of  preventative  medicine.  Its  keynote  is 
the  cidtivation  of  the  health  of  all,  and  the  prevention  ol 
defectiveness  in  any  by  the  hygienic  supervision  of  sD 
school  activities.  This  third  and  most  important  phase  ol 
health  supervision  is  as  yet  only  in  its  beginnings,  but  in 
time  it  is  destined  to  supersede  the  two  earlier  forms,  and  to 
be  extended  to  include  rural  schools  as  well  as  city  schods. 

Only  about  four  per  cent  of  the  school  children,  statistics 
show,  need  to  be  excluded  in  any  one  year  on  account  of 
contagious  diseases,  while  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
children  suffer  from  non-contagious  physical  defects  which 
interfere  more  or  less  with  educational  procedure,  and  which 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  by  school  authorities.  All  need 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene  to  enable  them  to  take 
proper  care  of  their  health.  Health  thus  properly  becomes 
an  educational  problem,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  dealt  with 
in  any  effective  manner  except  by  the  educational  authori- 
ties. The  problem  is  how  best  to  conserve  the  child's  native 
physical  vigor  and  to  overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  his  heredi- 
tary or  acquired  physical  deficiencies,  not  only  that  his 
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p>rogress  in  school  may  be  normal,  hut  that  he  may  develop 
vnto  a  strong  and  sound  human  being,  knowing  how  to  care 
:&  for  himself. 

^      Scope  of  the  work.    A  system  of  school  health  super- 
^  vision  has  a  much  larger  function  than  the  mere  detection 
«i|  qI  disease,  though  this  should,  of  course,  be  a  part  of  its 
^  work.    A  much  larger  field  of  service,  though,  lies  in  the 
^  detection  of  physical  defects,  in  securing  the  cooperation 
-:    of  the  parents  in  the  treatment  of  these  defects,  in  finding 
and  ameliorating  bad  home  conditions  which  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  health  and  normal  school  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren, in  cooperating  with  the  school  architect  and  sanitary 
engineers  in  securing  hj^gienic  conditions  in  the  school 
plant,  in  eliminating  existing  conditions  which  are  unsani- 
tary or  which  tend  to  increase  physical  defects  in  school 
diildren,  in  the  hygienic  supervision  of  school  athletics  and 
playground  work,  in  assisting  teachers  in  hygiene-teaching 
in  the  schools,  and  in  examining  and  advising  teachers  and 
janitors  as  to  their  personal  health.  To  a  large  degree  the 
school  health  service  should  aim  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  entire  community,  making  the  school  a  hygienic  center 
as  weU  as  an  educational  one. 

The  work  of  health  supervision  in  our  schools  is  as  yet, 
generally  speaking,  only  in  its  beginnings,  but  that  the 
service  wiQ  be  very  materially  extended  in  the  future  seems 
practically  certain.  The  argument  that  it  invades  the  rights 
of  the  home  is  on  a  par  with  the  arguments  against  compul- 
sory school  attendance  and  prescribed  courses  of  study.  A 
generation  ago  compulsory  school  attendance  was  regarded 
as  a  meddlesome  interference  with  the  rights  of  parents  to 
do  with  their  children  as  they  saw  fit,  and  a  million  illiterate 
adults  among  us  to-day  stand  as  a  witness  to  the  value  of 
such  a  theory.  Still  more,  with  the  somewhat  general  ig- 
norance on  health  questions  on  the  part  of  otherwise  intelli- 
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gent  parents,  millions  of  adults  stand  to-day  as  phyi 
witnesses  of  the  n^lect  of  parents  in  health  matters.  1 
are  not  physically  what  they  might  have  been,  and  1 
children  are  weaker  in  consequence.  The  children  of  to 
represent  the  racial  stock  of  to-morrow,  and  to  cons 
and  to  improve  this  racial  stock  along  physical  lines 
important  a  function  of  the  State  as  to  improve  it  a 
intellectual  lines.  We  have  long  recognized  the  prin 
with  reference  to  our  crops  and  our  live  stock,  and  nati 
and  state  governments  have  spent  millions  in  impro 
grains  and  stocks  and  yields,  but  we  have  only  recc 
begun  to  recognize  that  the  same  biological  principles  a 
to  the  rearing  of  children  that  apply  to  the  care  of  t 
grains,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  dogs. 

Control  of  the  work.  Medical  inspection  everywhen 
gan  as  an  extension  of  the  work  of  boards  of  health,  bi 
something  over  three  fourths  of  the  cities  of  the  Ui 
States  now  supporting  health  work  in  the  schools  the  s 
ice  has  since  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  b 
of  education.  This  must  now  be  regarded  as  its  proper  p! 
because  the  work  is  essentially  an  educational  ser 
Boards  of  health  tend  too  much  to  emphasize  the  mere 
vention  of  disease;  the  interest  of  teachers  and  school 
cers  is  not  usually  enlisted  to  any  great  extent  by  such  s 
ice;  and  the  board  of  health  physicians  usually  do  not 
the  larger  educational  relationships,  and  in  consequenc 
this  and  of  their  lack  of  both  knowledge  and  authority  t 
cannot  prescribe  the  adjustments  in  educational  proce 
which  are  often  necessary  to  promote  the  health  and  gpoi 
needs  of  the  pupils.^    There  are,  however,  some  instu 

^  "While  it  b  possible  for  the  work  to  be  efficiently  carried  on 
boaid  of  health,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  will  be.   The  boai 
health  lacks  the  educational  point  of  view,  usually  makes  the  work  con 
rather  than  preventative,  neglects  the  so-called  *  minor*  forms  of  d 
tiveness,  makes  the  school  service  a  side  issue  of  the  public  health  i 
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of  excellent  work  being  carried  on  in  the  schools  by  boards 
^ii  health,  as  well  as  some  poor  work  done  by  school  ''health 
L  departments."  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  man 
I  *wlio  directs  the  work  and  his  conceptions  as  to  its  nature  and 
^  acx>pe.  Still,  notwithstanding  exceptions  to  the  statement, 
^  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  but  that  the  health 
ir  supervision  of  schools  in  our  American  cities  should  be 
s  conducted  by  a  health  department,  organized  as  a  part 
K  of  the  educational  system  and  service  of  the  city. 

Such  a  department  should  be  one  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  a  city  school  system,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  14. 
The  work  represents  a  new  technical  field,  requires  expert 
direction,  and  the  expertness  of  the  department  should  be 
respected  in  its  administration.  Only  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  as  the  coordinating  head  of  the  whole  school 
organization,  should  the  department  be  subject  and  re- 
sponsible.^ Under  the  director  of  this  department  should 
be  the  physicians,  specialists,  and  nurses  employed,  and  he 
should  direct  their  work.  He  should  also  have  partial  super- 
vision of  the  work  done  in  the  open-air  schools,  the  schools 
for  physical  defectives,  the  playgroimd  work,  and  the  health 
teaching  in  the  schools.  The  clinical  psychologist  and  the 
health  director  should  also  work  in  close  cooperation.  All 
candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  or  janitors  should  be 
examined  physically  and  approved  by  him  before  employ- 
ment, and  those  in  service  should  have  the  right  to  seek  the 
advice  of  the  department  in  physical  matters. 

and  fails  to  secure  the  maximum  cooperation  from  teachers  and  parents." 
{Portland  School  Survey  Report,  chap,  xiv,  p.  849.) 

^  This  responsibility  to  the  educational  department  is  important,  for 
in  many  matters  there  must  be  coordination  of  the  work.  In  case  of  con- 
flict an  appeal  would  naturally  lie  to  the  board  of  education.  There  ought, 
however,  to  be  little  cause  for  conflict.  A  medical  director  will  find  that 
he  must  work  largely  through  the  superintendent,  principals,  and  teachers, 
and  if  he  is  reasonable  and  helpful  and  does  not  meddle  too  much  with 
the  work  of  instruction,  he  will  secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  educational  department. 
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Three  types  of  health  supervision  may  be  considered  u 
feasible,  namely,  (1)  well-developed  departments  of  school 
health  supervision,  with  an  adequately  equipped  staS; 
(i)  smaUer  or  partially  developed  undertakings,  using  a 
whole-time  or  part-time  physician,  and  a  few  nurses;  (3)  in 
still  smaller  cities,  where  a  nurse  and  the  teachers  do  all  o( 
the  health  work. 

The  large-city  plan.  A  city  of  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
school  children  should  have  at  least  the  following  staff:  ^ 

One  chief  health  director,  giving  his  entire  time  to  the 
work.  This  person  should  be  a  physician  who  has  a  spedsl 
interest  in  and  adaptability  for  work  with  school  children. 

One  general  medical  officer. 

One  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist. 

One  specialist  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  who  is 
also  experienced  in  psychological  methods.  This  specialist 
would  be  closely  associated  in  his  work  with  the  clinical 
psychologist. 

One  emergency  physician. 

One  woman  physician,  in  charge  of  high-school  girls. 

One  dental  specialist. 

From  twenty  to  forty  school  nurses,  who  visit  rooms, 
observe  pupils  and  sanitary  conditions,  make  preliminaiy 
examinations  of  pupils,  assist  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene, 
visit  the  homes,  and  follow  up  cases  to  see  that  something 
is  done  when  recommendations  are  made  for  treatment. 

All  physicians  and  specialists  in  a  city  of  this  size  to  be 
full-time  workers,  this  being  considered  more  desirable  than 
part-time  service. 

^  Adapted  from  Hoag  and  Terman's  reoommendations.  They  reoom- 
mend  a  smaller  staff  of  physicians  (seven  against  the  usual  twelve  for  a 
dty  of  such  size),  and  more  nurses  than  are  usually  found  (usual  ratio 
about  one  for  5000  children;  desirable,  one  for  every  1000  to  MOO  diildreii, 
depending  somewhat  upon  social  conditions).  The  nurse  is  in  many  wayi 
more  useful  than  the  physician,  and  much  cheaper. 


i] 
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In  equipment  there  will  l)e  needed  a  central  office,  con- 

'taining  a  general  reception-room,  examining-rooms,  office, 

m  laboratory  equipped  with  medical  and  psychological  ap- 

{Muratus,  and  a  dental  and  a  medical  clinic.  A  nurse's  room 

in  each  large  school-building,^  with  some  equipment  for 

examinations  and  simple  treatments,  is  also  very  desirable. 

Such  a  system  of  health  supervision,  with  an  adequate 

staff  of  school  nurses,  will  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 

per  year  per  pupil,  depending  upon  the  number  of  nurses 

necessary  and  the  salaries  paid  physicians  and  nurses.  This 

ic  about  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent  of  what  a  city  of  such  size 

would  spend  on  supervision.    By  reducing  the  number  of 

medical  officers  and  specialists  to  one  or  two,  as  would  be 

done  in  a  smaUer  city,  both  the  total  and  the  per-capita  cost 

may  be  materially  reduced.   In  some  cases  it  is  reduced 

to  as  low  as  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pupil  per 

year. 

The  smaller-city  plan.  For  the  smaller  city,  which  does 
not  feel  that  it  can  afford  any  elaborate  staff,  the  plan  of  a 
part-time  physician  and  a  relatively  large  number  of  nurses 
(one  for  every  thousand  to  eighteen  himdred  children, 
depending  somewhat  on  social  conditions  and  needs),  or  a 
staff  of  school  nurses  alone,  is  desirable.  In  many  respects 
the  school  nurse  excels  the  physician  in  detecting  disease  and 
defects,  awakens  less  professional  jealousy  among  doctors, 
gets  better  response  from  children  and  parents,  and  coop- 
erates better  with  teachers  and  outside  organizations.  For 
fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  usual  defects  of  school  children 
the  properly  trained  school  nurse  can  act  as  well  as  the  school 
physician.'  In  beginning  school  health  work  in  a  city  which 

1  In  the  new  Pittsburg  buildings,  at  Gary,  and  in  some  other  places, 
a  school-phjrsician's  room  has  been  provided  in  each  school  builchng,  as 
preferable  to  a  series  of  central  offices. 

'  See  dbap.  xx  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Survey  Report  for  interesting 
itatiitics  as  to  the  effeotivcneas  of  the  sdiool  nurse. 
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has  haetoSore  had  no  sudi  service,  the  trained  sdiool  numl  ^ 
off ers  the  best  means  (rf  making  a  start.  Beginning  with  ooe  |  ^ 
or  two  sdiool  nurses,  more  wiQ  soon  be  needed,  and  ibe 
cases  they  cannot  handle  will  soon  demonstrate  the  needof  |  ^ 
a  part-time  sdiool  physician. 

The  cost  under  the  nurse-alone  plan,  or  nurses  with  a 
part-time  consulting  physician,  is  naturally  somewhat  kss 
than  where  a  full-time  medical  service,  as  described  above, 
is  maintained,  thou^  it  wiQ  not  be  markedly  so  if  an  ad^ 
quate  staff  of  nurses  is  provided. 

The  teacher  and  healfli  service.  We  have  not  as  yet 
realized  the  possibilities  for  utilizing  the  teadier  in  city 
health  service,  yet  iu  any  school  system  the  effectivenesB 
of  any  health  service  established  wiU  have  to  d^)«id  laigdiy 
upon  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  teaches  in  the 
schools.  They  more  than  any  one  dse  are  with  the  children, 
and  they  more  than  any  one  else  have  opportunities  for 
observing  the  effects  of  instruction,  nervousness,  eye-strain, 
ear-discharge,  deafness,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  conta- 
gious diseases.  Without  such  cooperation  of  the  fA^M^bmg 
force  health  supervision  is  doomed  either  to  failure  or  to  so 
indifferent  success.  This  is  an  additional  reason  why  the 
control  should  rest  with  the  school  department,  and  not 
with  the  board  of  health. 

The  present  condition,  though,  is  that  teachers  know 
little  as  to  the  detection  of  diseases,  common  physical  de- 
fects, the  hygiene  of  growth,  or  preventative  medical  hy- 
giene. Even  good  teachers  are  usually  blind  to  all  but  the 
most  common  disorders,  yet,  imder  the  direction  of  a  sdiool 
nurse  or  a  health  director,  they  can  io  time  acquire  marioed 
skill  in  detecting  the  symptoms  of  common  physical  de- 
fects. However,  unless  the  teacher's  interest  is  enlisted 
and  she  is  taught  to  observe,  she  is  likely  to  remain  Uind 
to  defects,  leaving  all  such  matters  to  the  school  phya- 
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aans  to  look  tifter  while  she  attends  to  matters  of  in- 
■truction. 

The  simi^est  fonn  of  health  service  consists  of  training 
teachers  to  observe  defects,  teaching  them  to  read  the  health 
index  of  children,  and  showing  them  how  to  make  a  health 
survey  of  the  children  in  their  schools.'  Such  work  is 
naturally  elementary  and  preparatory,  but  it  is  of  much  value 
in  trainiikg  teachers  to  observe  their  childrea,  in  overcom- 
ing the  common  prejudice  against  physical  examinations  of 
children,  in  educating  the  public  in  matters  of  child  hygiene 
and  preventative  medicine,  and  in  awakening  a  community 
demand  for  a  better  system  of  health  supervision.  The  next 
step  is  the  employment  of  the  school  nurse,  and  then  the 
school  physician. 

Importance  at  the  service.  The  development  of  the 
health  work  in  connection  with  public  education,  during  the 
past  decade  in  particiUar  in  this  country  and  during  the  past 
two  decades  in  the  more  important  nations  of  the  civilized 
world,  must  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  the  important  con- 
servation movement  which  has  recently  arisen.  We  have  <rf 
late  directed  new  attention  to  the  stoppage  of  waste,  both 
in  our  natural  and  in  our  human  resources.  Yet  the  great 
problem  of  national  conservation  is  not  so  much  soils  or 
mines  or  forests  or  water-power,  important  as  these  may  be, 
but  the  conservation  of  our  national  vitality.  As  a  people 
we  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  live  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow  as  well  as  for  ourselves  of  to-day.  Evolu- 

'  Hoag  and  Term&n,  in  their  HeaUh  Work  in  (A«  SchooU.  devote  two 
dupten  to  ihoiriiiB  how  thii  may  be  done.  Chapter  v,  on  "The  Health 
Gndiug  of  School  Children  by  Teachers,"  givei  toma  and  blanki  to  be 
uaed  and  tella  what  to  look  for,  while  Chapter  vi,  on  "  A  DemonstratJon 
Clinic  for  Inatruction  in  the  Observation  of  Defects,"  gives  a  stenographic 
fcport  of  a  dinic  held  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  cuamining  children. 
Tbeae  two  chapters  outline  plans  for  such  work  m  such  a  way  aa  to  nwke 
it  poMiU«  to  eioploy  the  method  in  ■mall-town  achool  aystenu. 
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lion  and  biologic  progress  within  recent  years  have  brou^ 
this  home  to  us. 

The  great  masses  of  our  people,  thoxigh,  have  not  as  yet 
clearly  conceived  the  idea,  and  not  infrequently  oppose 
attempts  in  this  direction.    Among  the  mass  of  our  peqde 
much  ignorance  as  to  health,  disease,  and  hygienic  laws 
still  exists.  The  annual  loss  to  our  people  through  prevent- 
able diseases  and  deaths  is  still  appallingly  large.  To  reduce 
such  ignorance  and  waste  is  a  national  duty,  and  no  agency 
of  OUT  society  has  such  opportimities  for  usefulness  in  this 
direction  as  has  the  public  school.  It  is,  in  fact,  society's  one 
important  agency  for  improving  the  health  of  succeeding 
generations,  and  for  reducing  the  present  enormous  human 
waste.   Even  the  waste  occasioned  in  its  own  work  by  physi- 
cal defects  and  disease  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenx 
for  the  best  of  health  supervision  and  hygiene  teaching. 

This  new  work  is  of  large  importance,  both  for  the  im- 
provement of  society  and  the  increased  efficiency  in  in- 
struction, and  the  future  is  almost  certain  to  see  it  developed 
into  a  very  important  branch  of  our  public  school  service.^ 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Expliun  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  by  a  department  of 
health  supervision  under  each  of  the  headings  enumerated  under 
"Scope  of  the  work." 

2.  Maxwell  states  that  health  supervision  reduces  the  cost  of  inatruc- 

^  "The  fundamental  method  of  adjusting  the  schools  to  the  situation  is, 
first,  to  get  spedalized  intelligence  at  work  on  the  problem;  second,  to  study 
and  investigate  health  needs  of  pupils  and  community;  third,  to  study  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  other  hc^Ui  agencies,  in  order  to  determine  its  sup- 
plemental function;  and,  fourth,  actively  and  energetically,  with  state  ski 
and  community  cooperation,  to  go  forward  and  make  the  health  knowledge 
now  possessed  by  the  few  the  actual  health  practice  of  the  many.  Pre- 
ventative medicine  and  preventative  education  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  goal  is  economy,  efficiency,  national  vitality,  and  national  happiness.*' 
(L.  W.  Rapeer,  m  Proceeding*  qf  NaUonal  Education  AssoeiaHon,  191S. 
p.  858.) 
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tkm,  uid  thtu  uvei  inatead  of  cmU.  Doe*  thi»  &iq>eal  to  you  u 
KMoDAbleT  Where  would  Uie  reductions  come  in? 
S.  Aaj  adequate  syatem  for  health  lupervutoD  in  the  scbooli  will, 
almoit  of  necesuty,  come  to  tnvtdve  for  some  childten  (a)  free  dent*] 
work,  (b)  free  apectaclei,  and  (e)  school  feeding.  Do  these  teem  to  you 
to  be  legitimate  conaequencei  of  free  and  compulsory  education? 

4.  Are  such  services  to  children  essentially  different  from  the  servicea 
rendered  farmen  by  national  and  «tate  agricultural  departments? 

5.  Why  is  it  easier  to  secure  appropriations  tor  improving  grains  and 
breeds  of  cattle  and  for  eliminating  diseases  tunong  animals  than  for 
improving  the  health  of  children? 

TOPICS  FOE  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 


C.  Find  the  per-eajiita  cost  for  instruction,  maintenance  and  equipment, 
and  overhead  (office  and  supervision)  eipeoses  in  same  dty  school 
system,  and  show  what  percentage  of  additional  coat  a  satisfactory 
system  of  health  supervision  would  add. 

S.  Flan  a  health  service,  of  different  typea,  for  some  dty  you  knov,  and 
estimate  its  total  and  per-pufnl  ccet. 

4.  Investigate  and  report  on:  — 

(a)  Open-«r  schools. 

(b)  School  feeding, 
(r)  Dental  dinica. 

((0  Work  of  school  nurses. 

(e)  Mortahty  rates  of  children  in  dties. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  compul^on  to  attend.  A  certain  form  of  the  ques- 
tion of  school  efficiency  is  involved  in  the  matter  of  the 
atteodance  of  children  at  the  instruction  which  has  been 
provided.  After  schools  have  been  created  for  the  instruc- 
ti<m  of  the  children  of  a  community,  they  fail  of  their 
purpose  to  the  degree  to  which  the  children  fail  to  attend. 
One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  must  be 
the  percentage  of  the  total  school  population  in  attendance 
at  instruction;  another  must  be  the  percentage  of  those 
beyond  the  compulsory  school  ages  who  continue  to  attend. 

That  some  compulsion  to  attend  is  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  a  varying  percentage  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  dif- 
ferent communities,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  To 
provide  for  the  application  of  such  compulsion  almost  all  of 
our  States  have  enacted  some  form  of  a  compulsory-attend- 
ance law,  and  within  the  past  decade  a  number  have  ma- 
teriaUy  strengthened  their  earlier  laws  on  the  subject.  In 
most  of  our  States,  however,  the  laws  relating  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  children  at  school  are  as  yet  but 
poorly  enforced,  and  in  some  States  th^  are  virtually  a 
dead  letter.  In  many  of  our  States,  too,  it  is  only  in  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  that  any  real  attempt  to  enforce 
compulsory  attendance  has  been  made. 

Differences  and  difficulties.  The  different  state  Uws 
vary  much  in  the  age  limits  for  compulsion,  the  period  of 
attendance  at  school  required  each  year,  the  means  pro- 
vided for  enforcing  the  law,  the  relation  of  the  public  schools 
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to  private  and  parochial  schools  with  regard  to  ^o^o^ 
ment,  and  the  relation  of  compulsory  attendance  to  child 
labor  in  the  state.  While  a  few  States  and  cities  have  made 
commendable  progress  in  the  matter  of  the  compulsoiy 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  we  may  be  said,  as  a  ni- 
tion,  to  have  made  as  yet  only  a  good  beginning. 

In  part  this  condition  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  our  people, 
many  of  whom  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  necessity  for  sad  \ 
laws;  in  part  to  the  desire  of  parents  to  get  their  children 
at  work  for  the  wages  they  may  bring  in;  in  part  to  the  atti- 
tude of  teachers  and  school  principals,  who  do  not  want 
street  children  brought  into  their  schools;  in  part  to  the 
attitude  of  the  school  authorities,  who  do  not  want  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  enforcing  the  law  and,  in  addition,  pro- 
viding special  classes  and  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
brought  in;  in  part  to  inadequate  census  records  as  to  diil- 
dren  who  .ought  to  be  in  school  and  are  not;  in  part  to  the 
rather  general  lack  of  any  relationship  between  private 
and  public  education  in  the  matters  of  attendance  and  the 
character  of  instruction;  in  part  to  inadequate  child-labcv 
laws,  or  the  lack  of  proper  enforcement  of  those  existing; 
and  in  part  to  the  somewhat  general  lack  of  any  provision 
for  extension  or  vocational  training  for  the  older  pupils  who 
might  be  induced  or  who  would  be  compelled  to  attend. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  met  with  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  attendance  laws  have  indicated  three  main  needs, 
namely,  (1)  better  means  and  methods  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  attendance  and  child-labor  laws;  (2)  better 
plans  for  the  registration  of  children  of  the  oompulsoiy- 
attendanceages;  and  (3)  the  provision  of  specialized  instruc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  children  brought  into 
the  schools.  The  tendency  of  our  states  to  extend  the  time 
of  required  attendance  at  school  to  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
to  require  attendance  eveiy  day  the  schools  are  in  session. 
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have  togethw  givoi  new  emphasis  to  the  need  for  special- 
ized and  differentiated  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  attendance  department  la  a  small  city  a  single 
attendance  officer,  employed  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  working  undn  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
schoob  and  in  cooperation  with  principals  and  teachers,  is 
about  the  best  which  now  can  be  provided.  The  work  of 
this  officer  will  be  to  receive  daily  reports  by  telephone  from 
the  schools  and  other  sources  as  to  the  non-attendance  of 
children;  to  visit  the  homes  of  such  children  as  are  reported 
absent;  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  their  non-attendance; 
to  take  up  on  the  streets  children  found  there  during  scbocd 
hours;  to  receive  applications  for  labor  permits,  and  to  issue 
the  same  after  investigation;  to  serve  notices  on  parents  as 
to  violations  of  the  law;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to  enter  and 
follow  up  prosecutions.  It  is  the  business  of  the  attendance 
officer  to  guard  the  educational  rights  of  children,  and  in 
doing  so  he  represents  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  the 
teachers,  and  the  State. 

The  following  record  of  the  work  of  an  attendance  officer, 
in  a  dty  of  approximately  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
employing  one  man  to  attend  to  the  work,  and  maintaining 
a  parental  school,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  duties  of 
such  an  official  in  a  small  city:  — 

Number  of  CM«a  reported  to  office Vft 

(a)  By  prindpali  and  teacben Ml 

(6)  By  dtiieiu IS 

(e)  By  policenwn SI 

Number  of  caaetbveitigkted Ul 

Ouldren  kept  ftt  home 107 

(a]  By  parents  (tempotary  neceiaty) 48 

(6)  By  parenta  (neglect) 80 

(e)  Byiickseu « 

(iO  By  poverty S9 

CUtdien  withdrawn  and  aent  to  irork 14 

(a)  Compulaoiy  age  paand 10 

{«  lUegalljr 4 
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Children  having  left  city • 

Children  truant  unknown  to  parents 21 

Children  returned  to  school Bt 

Parents  of  children  dealt  with 18S 

(a)  Warned 171 

(6)  Brought  before  officer 18 

Children  brought  before  Juvenile  Court II 

(a)  Put  on  probation 10 

(6)  Sent  to  State  Training  School 2 

Cases  reported  to  the  Associated  Charities iS 

Labor  permits  applied  for 19! 

Labor  permits  issued,  after  investigation 116 

Li  a  larger  city  the  attendance  work  will  naturally  re- 
quire a  larger  staff,  the  city  being  divided  into  attendance 
districts  for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  attendance  department  in  the  educational  or- 
ganization of  a  large  city  is  shown  in  Figure  14.  In  such  a 
city  the  attendance  oflScers  will  cooperate  closely  with  the 
parental  school  or  schools,  the  special  imgraded  rooms  for 
troublesome  cases  and  defective  children,  the  school  nurse, 
the  juvenile  court,  the  charity  workers,  and  the  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Offering,  as  we  do,  to  parents  the  choice 
of  the  kind  of  school  to  which  they  will  send  their  child- 
ren, it  is  only  proper  that  the  public  school  attendance  offi- 
cers should  enforce,  without  charge,  attendance  at  private 
and  parochial  schools  as  well  as  at  public  schools.  This 
naturally  involves  full  cooperation  between  private  and 
parochial  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  school 
authorities  on  the  other. 

The  general  duties  of  the  different  attendance  officers, 
however,  may  not  be  particularly  different  in  the  larger 
city  from  what  they  are  in  a  smaller  one,  unless  better  means 
for  enforcing  the  compulsory-attendance  laws  are  pro- 
vided. These  better  means  involve  a  better  plan  for  coop- 
eration between  all  of  the  different  educational  agencies  of 
the  community,  and  a  better  organization  of  specialized 
instruction  and  of  special  schools. 
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creased  school  attendance.  As 

be  seen  from  the  preceding  re- 

of  the  work  of  an  attendairi- 
:r  in  a  small  city,  his  handling 
le  cases  which  were  reported  to 
was  quite  satisfactory.  His  ser- 
(  to  the  city  fully  justified  his 
•intment.  His  presence  and  bis 
al  activity  also  doubtless  kept 
r  children   and   other   parents 

doing  things  which  would  have 

ted  in  their  being  rqwrted  to 

His  work  thus  has  a  preventa- 

as  well  as  a  correctional  value. 

also  safe  to  say  that  by  reason 
« official  existence  and  work  both 
■(parity  of  attendance  of  chil- 

enrollcd  and  the  total  number 
lildren  in  attendance  were  ma- 


leinfrcusiMlrej^ilarityof  attend- 
of  children  enrolled  is  of  itself 
iportant  item,  as  all  studies  have 
■n  a  close  correlation  between 
dation  anddropping  from  school 
be  one  hand,  and  irregular  at- 
ance  on  the  other.'  As  for  the 
ased  total  attendance,  if  the 
'  and  county  school  funds  had 
apportioned  to  this  city  wholly, 
ven  partially,  on  the  basis  of 
idance,   instead   of   on   school 


AbMDt 

lenthu 


na.  31.   xrrECT  or  ib- 


Vvoyfni.  OMa.) 


e  Ayre*.  L.  P.,  "Iiregular  AttendMice  the  Cause  of  ReUrdatkn"; 
fc,  vol.  ra,  pp.  1-9.  (Mwch,  1909.) 
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census,  as  is  done  in  a  number  of  our  Ammcan  States,  it 
is  probable  that  this  attendance  oflScer  would  have  earned 
for  the  city  a  substantial  portion  of  the  salary  paid  him. 

The  registration  of  school  children.  The  difficulty  with 
all  attendance  departments  managed  according  to  the  plan 
just  given,  which  is  the  usual  plan,  is  that  the  officers  woik, 
in  a  way,  in  the  dark.  They  take  up  children  found  on 
the  streets  and  investigate  absences,  but  the  information 
collected  as  to  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  is  . 
usually  of  little  value  for  purposes  of  enforcing  attendance. 

The  usual  school  census  is  taken  for  purposes  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  school  fimds,  and  not  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcing compulsory  attendance  and  child-labor  laws.  What 
is  called  for  is  the  number  of  children  of  the  l^al  school  age, 
such  as  five  to  eighteen,  six  to  twenty,  or  seven  to  fifteoi, 
the  legal  school  ages  varying  in  the  di£Ferent  States.  Some- 
times two  or  three  group-ages  are  collected,  such  as  five  to 
seven,  eight  to  fifteen,  and  sixteen  to  eighteen,  but  again 
such  figures  are  of  little  real  value.  In  some  States  a  school 
census  is  taken  only  once  in  two  years;  in  some  other 
States  no  school  census  of  any  kind  is  taken.  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  accurate  data  as  to  ages,  ntmiber, 
or  location  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  a  city  or  district, 
neither  the  attendance  officers  nor  the  principals  can  know, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  children  should  report 
for  school  at  the  beginning  of  any  school  year.  Neith^  do 
they  know,  usually,  what  children  are  attending  private 
or  parochial  schools  instead  of  the  public  schools,  nor  how 
regularly  they  attend  such  schools.  The  lack  of  accurate 
age  and  residence  data,  and  the  somewhat  general  lack  of 

^  California  is  a  good  case  in  point.  When  the  State  changed  the  hasa 
for  the  apportionment  of  state  funds  from  school  census  to  average  daily 
attendance,  it  abolished  the  annual  school  census  as  a  useless  waite  ci 
school  funds. 
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GoSperstion  between  public  and  private  educational  agen- 
des  in  the  enforcement  of  attendance  laws,  are  serious 
defects  which  need  to  be  remedied. 

What  is  needed,  as  a  prerequisite  to  any  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory-attendance  and  child-labor  laws,  is  an 
accurate  school  census.  This  should  be  on  card  forms,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  sorted  into  any  grouping  which  may 
seem  desirable.  There  should  be  a  card  for  each  child, 
containing: ' 

(a)  Name  of  child  (surname  first). 

(b)  Sex  of  child. 

(e)  Month,  day,  and  year  of  birth,  from  which  the  number  of 
yean  old,  at  last  birthday,  is  also  to  be  set  down.  The 
authority  upon  which  the  age  is  taken  (word  of  parent; 
birth  certificate;  baptismal  certificate;  passport;  etc.,)  should 
also  be  indicated,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  age  and  working 
certificates  later  on. 

id)  Country  of  birth,  and  nationality  of  father  and  mother. 

(«)  Name  of  parent  (father  or  mother),  guardian,  or  other 
person  standing  in  parental  relation. 

^f)  Abode,  including  school  attendance  district;  post-office  ad- 
dress; and,  if  in  cities,  street,  number,  and  apartment  or 
flat 

(g)  Physical  condition  (good;  deaf;  dumb;  blind;  crippled). 

(A)  Mental  condition  (good;  otherwise). 

(t)  School  attending  (public,  private,  parochial),  and  name  of. 

(j)  Position  in  school  (grade). 

(ic)  Reason,  if  not  attending  school. 

(1)  If  employed,  where  and  how. 

(fli)  Vaccination  certificate  record. 

All  such  records  should  be  kept  in  duplicate,  one  set  at  the 
attendance  department  office,  and  the  other  at  the  office  of 
the  principal  of  the  school  attended,  be  it  public,  private, 
or  parochial. 

A  contlnutiig  school  census.   After  such  data  have  once 

>  Prom  tbe  Mithor's  SlaU  and  Countg  Eduadionel  RtorfonimtioH,  Sec. 
m.  Sm  sIm  the  Rtport  a}  ihe  BvtU  School  Survey,  chap.  z. 
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been  coUected  and  tabulated,  by  ages,  by  schools  attended, 
and  by  attendance  districts,  the  data  should  be  kept  frah 
and  accurate  by  means  of  continuous  corrections.  A  new 
census  need  not  be  taken  very  often,  and  not  necessarily 
for  the  entire  city  at  any  one  time.  To  keep  a  continuing 
census,  by  which  is  meant  a  constant  correction  of  the 
data,  is  much  more  important.  To  do  this  it  should  be  made 
the  legal  duty  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  of  all  public, 
private,  and  parochial  school  authorities,  to  report  at  once  i 
all  changes  in  residence  or  in  schools,  and  all  new  children  ^ 
entering  the  district  or  any  school  in  it  should  be  reported 
at  once  and  cards  should  be  made  up  for  them.  By  making 
it  the  duty  of  schools,  teachers,  parents,  police,  and  charity 
organizations  to  report  changes,  and  by  imposing  small  fines 
for  violation  of  the  requirement,  our  States  could  in  time 
secure  from  our  people  data  from  which  reasonably  accurate 
school-census  records  could  be  constantly  at  hand,  and 
from  which  compulsory-attendance  and  child-labor  laws 
could  be  carefidly  and  fully  enforced.  In  the  larg^  cities 
additional  means,  such  as  the  requirement  that  moving 
and  express  wagons  be  licensed,  and  that  owners  be  re- 
quired to  report  changes  in  tenants,  would  also  probably 
need  to  be  imposed. 

It  is  only  by  some  such  means  that  any  accurate  and  con- 
tinuing census  of  children  of  attendance  ages  can  be  vigor- 
ously enforced.  Few  American  States  are  as  yet  ready  for 
such  general  legislation.  The  beginnings  will  have  to  be 
made  by  laws  authorizing  cities  to  establish  such  attendance 
and  census  departments,  and  permitting  them  to  enforce 
such  laws  within  their  own  boundaries.^  In  time  we  shall 
in  all  probability  come  to  a  somewhat  general  state  enfoice- 


^  New  York  City  forms  our  best  example  of  a  city  with  special  sdiool- 
census  powers.  The  law  for  this  dty  probably  represents  as  yet  our  best  at- 
tendance legislation. 
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ment  of  some  such  provisions.'  The  provision  of  public  edu- 
catioD  as  a  state  neceseity,  without  the  natural  corollary 
that  all  within  certain  ages  be  required  to  partake  of  the 
advantages  provided,  is  hardly  a  defensible  procedure. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  school  census  will  natur- 
aJly  be  somewhat  higher  than  for  taking  the  present  type  of 
school  census,  but  its  value  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increased  cost.  Aside  from  forming  a  basis  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  school  funds,  the  present  form  of  school  census  is  of 
little  real  value  for  any  purpose.  It  is  also  commonly  taken 
on  sheets,  bound  in  a  book  or  rolled  up,  and  is  but  little  used 
for  attendance  purposes.  The  card  form  is  serviceable.  A 
small  force  of  record  clerks  will  of  course  be  needed  to  keep 
the  records  accurate.  Most  of  the  work  of  house-to-house 
revision  can  be  accomplished  by  the  attendance  officer  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  at  no  large  extra  expense.  Such 
a  plan  fot  census  records  also  involves  the  education  of 
many  communities  up  to  new  and  larger  conceptions  as  to 
the  work  and  purpose  of  public  education. 

Farther  obstacles  and  needs.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
attempts  to  enforce  compulsory -education  laws  it  has  been 
found  that  special  adjustments  within  the  schools  were 
necessary  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  new  classes 
brought  in  from  the  streets.  This  has  been  particularly  the 

1  EDCOuragcment  for  this  belief  is  found  in  the  biBtor^  of  axapvitotj 
edocatioi)  with  us  and  abroad.  The  firat  State  to  enact  a  compuborj'- 
■ttcndaoce  law  was  Maaaachusetts,  in  1B52.  It  was  fifteen  years  befoK 
another  Slate  attempted  such  legislation.  —  Vermont,  1867.  By  1885  the 
Diatrict  of  Columbia  and  twenty  States  had  enacted  such  laws,  and  by 
1890  Mven  more  States  hod  done  so.  By  1908  almost  all  of  the  States  had 
enacted  aome  form  of  compulsory-attendance  laws.  There  has  also,  within 
the  past  fifteen  yean,  been  a  very  mariced  increase  in  the  requirements  d 
these  laws,  both  in  the  extension  of  the  age  limits  for  compulsion  to  attend, 
and  in  the  extension  of  the  required  period  from  a  few  weeks  to  the  entire 
time  the  schools  an  in  session.  Compared  with  a  nation  such  as  Germany, 
though,  we  are  at  yet  !n  the  beginnings  of  compulsion  to  attend. 
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case  in  communities  where  compulsoiy  attendance  has  not 
been  enforced  in  previous  years,  and  where  many  truants, 
incorrigibles,  and  neglected  children  of  school  age  are  on  the 
streets.  To  bring  these  into  the  ordinary  schoolroom  ofta 
tends  to  a  demoralization  of  the  schoolroom  procedure,    j 
Such  pupils  do  not  profit  by  the  ordinary  classroom  instnic-    ; 
tion,  and  their  influence  often  is  positively  bad.     In  the    i 
past,  unable  to  handle  such  pupils,  the  school  has  ezpdled 
them  and  turned  them  loose  on  the  streets.  With  the  recent 
tendency  of  our   States  to   insist  on   these  pupik  bang 
brought  back  into  school,  and  the  further  tendency  of  our 
more  progressive  States  to  insist  upon  school  attendance 
until  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  for  all  the  time  the  schools  are 
in  session,  the  need  for  some  special  adjustment  of  the  in- 
struction to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  such  children  is  mud 
more  pressing  than  it  used  to  be.^   The  problem  of  the  de- 
fective, —  the  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  tubercular,  and  sub-    | 
normal  mentally,  —  as  well  as  the  problem  of  the  children 
of  needy,  sick,  or  dependent  parents,  also  calls  for  special 
adjustments  and  consideration. 

It  is  soon  seen  that  the  logical  outcome  of  any  attempt 
at  the  general  compulsory  education  of  all,  up  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  for  every  day  the  schools  are  in 
session,  demands  the  provision  of  a  large  number  of  differ- 
ent types  of  educational  opportunities,  through  which  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  community  may  find  in  the  schod  t 
type  of  education  suited  to  his  or  her  peculiar  needs.  It  i« 
along  some  such  lines  as  were  followed  in  the  reorganisation 

I  "By  steadily  raising  the  age  of  compulflory  attendance,  the  idiools 
have  come  to  contain  many  children  who,  having  no  natural  appetite  fcr 
study,  would  under  the  old  regime  have  left  school  early.  Compuboiy 
attendance  laws  do  not  create  brain  capacity  nor  modify  hereditary  ten- 
dencies; they  only  throw  responsibility  for  doing  both  upon  the  adioob 
and  create  expectancy  in  the  public."  (G.  H.  Martin,  in  Report  cf  Ai 
MasiochMetts  SiaU  Board  qf  Edueaium,  190S-O4,  p.  98.) 
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effected  in  the  schools  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  as 
shown  in  Figure  28,  or  the  Los  Angeles  reorganization,  as 
described  in  Chapter  XVIII,  that  our  schools  must  move. 
Perhaps,  in  time,  the  Gary  idea  may  in  many  places  help 
to  solve  the  difficulties.  Otherwise  we  shall  only  be  forcing 
children  into  schools  from  which  they  get  Uttle  of  vaiue 
and  where  they  often  become  a  nuisance,  with  b  resulting 
increase  in  retardation,  troublesome  cases,  and  corporal 
punishment,  and,  in  reaUty,  defeat  the  citizenship  ends  for 
which  these  schools  primarily  stand.  The  whole  question  of 
compulsory  attendance  is  tied  up  closely  with  the  problems 
of  flexible  promotion,  adjustment  of  instruction  to  individ- 
ual needs,  provision  of  special-type  schools,  reorganization 
of  the  work  of  the  upper  grades,  increasing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  vocational  training,  and,  as  a  result,  materially  in- 
creasing both  the  efficiency  and  the  cost  of  public  education. 

T^pes  of  schools  needed.  In  addition  to  the  adjustments 
and  differentiations  just  indicated,  city  school  ^sterns  have 
need  of  at  least  two  special  types  of  schools  intended  prim^ 
rily  to  deal  with  difficult  cases,  and  cities  of  sufficient  size 
should  add  a  third  type. 

The  first  is  the  disciplinary  class,  at  least  one  of  which 
should  exist  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  in  the  larger  cities 
one  such  room  probably  could  be  advantageously  organized 
in  connection  with  every  large  elementary  school.  Such 
classes  would  of  course  be  ungraded  classes,  taught  by 
specially  capable  teachers,  and  should  not  attempt  to  handle 
over  about  twenty  pupils.  To  this  room  or  school  the 
principab  should  have  power  to  commit  pupils,  their  stay 
in  such  usually  being  somewhat  brief.  The  purpose  is  to 
handle,  in  an  efficient  and  orderly  manner,  and  to  turn 
back  if  possible  into  the  main  current  of  the  school,  those 
who  have  begun  to  manifest  difficulty  in  fitting  into  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  school. 
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The  second  type  of  school  is  the  parental  school,  to  which 
those  who  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  disciplinary  classes 
may  be  committed  for  an  indeterminate  period.  Some  of 
these  will  be  regular  truants,  and  some  will  be  of  the  chroni- 
cally disobedient  and  disorderly  type.  Many  of  these  csn 
be  turned  back  into  the  ordinary  school,  but  some  will  not 
greatly  profit  there.  These  schools  are  of  two  types,  the 
second  of  which  involves  a  third. 

In  one,  which  is  perhaps  the  type  most  commonly  found, 
the  work  is  heavy;  the  commitment  is  formal  and  usually 
involves  permanent  residence  at  the  school  until  poinded; 
and  the  course  of  instruction  is  more  individual,  and  eno- 
phasizes  military  drill,  manual  work,  agriciJtural  work, 
music,  and  constructional  activities.  The  hours  are  long, 
the  theory  of  the  school  being  to  make  the  truant  or  incor- 
rigible want  to  reinstate  himself  or  herself  in  the  regular 
school,  while  developing  in  him  or  her  sufficient  self-con- 
trol to  enable  this  to  be  brought  about. 

The  other  type  of  parental  school  recognizes  the  pupfl  as 
''a  highly  specialized,  poorly  organized  individual,  whose 
powers  of  correlation  are  weak";  imposes  few  conditions  on 
him;  treats  him  tolerantly  and  kindly;  and  aims  to  discover 
interests  upon  which  the  building  of  his  character  may  be 
begun.  Those  who  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
regular  school  are  taken  from  the  parental  school,  as  soon  as 
they  have  discovered  that  the  world  is  their  friend  rather 
than  their  enemy,  and  are  sent  to  a  third  type  of  q)ecial 
school. 

This  third  type  is  a  central  school  for  peculiar  boys  and 
girls.  In  the  Newton  school  system  this  school  consisted 
of  two  special  classes,  organized  in  the  high  school  building, 
no  attention  being  paid  in  sending  pupils  there  to  the  ques- 
tion of  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade.  In  Los  Angeles 
a  central  special  school  has  been  provided.    Such  a  daas 
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or  school  should  emphasize  music,  drawing,  manual  and 
domestic  activities,  constructional  and  prevocational  work, 
dramatics,  and  group-organization  activities.  From  this 
school  the  pupils  may  in  turn  be  graduated  into  a  regular 
trade  school  or  a  manual  arts  school,  if  such  exists,  though 
most  of  the  pupils  in  such  classes  will  pass  out  into  life  soon 
after  the  end  of  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
The  instruction  for  such  pupils  ought  to  lead  them  toward 
such  trades  or  occupations  as  they  are  likely  to  become  suc- 
cessful in,  such  as  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plastering,  plumb- 
ing, electrical  work,  printing,  automobile  repairing,  acting 
as  chauffeur,  gardening,  cooking,  sewing,  serving,  etc. 

With  a  few  pupils  all  of  these  types  of  specialized  in- 
struction will  fail,  and  such  will  need  to  be  committed  to  a 
state  institutional  school,  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  educational  opportunity.  The  educational  problem 
which  faces  any  city  to-day  is  how  best  to  educate  all  of 
its  boys  and  girls  until  they  have  completed  the  period  of 
required  school  attendance.  If  this  is  until  the  boy  or  girl 
reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  present  tendencies  seem  to 
indicate  will  in  time  come  to  be  the  case  generally,  it  should 
be  the  ambition,  as  it  is  the  opportunity,  of  every  commu« 
nity  to  get  practically  every  mentally  normal  boy  and  girl 
through  the  six  elementary-school  grades  and  some  inter- 
mediate-school course.  This  means  the  completion  of  the 
ninth  grade  work,  in  some  type  of  school,  by  practically 
all.  The  present  ''miring  in  the  grades"  ought  to  be 
eliminated,  as  completely  as  is  possible,  and  the  ''mired- 
down  "  pupils  pushed  on  into  work  which  they  can  do.  The 
big  dropping-off  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  ought  also 
to  give  way  to  a  rather  steady  curve  onward  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth  grade. 

To  do  this  means  that  a  community  must  realize  both  its 
educational  responsibilities  and  its  educational  opportunities. 
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and  must  provide  the  types  of  schools,  the  diflerentiatioDi 
in  instruction,  and  the  ^rpe  of  supervisi(»i,  which  will  mate 
P„m^  such  a  desirable  con- 

dition possible.  Fki- 
ible  promotionil 
schemes,  differenti- 
ated courses  of  stu^f 
and  schools,  food 
health  superviao) 
and  instruction,  vo- 
cational guidance  d 
youth,  and  the  sup- 
port of  a  well-man- 
aged attendance  de- 
partment. ai«  bU 
means  to  this  end 
Every  child  m  the 
community  should 
be  given  educaticHi 
long  enough  and  ad- 
vanced enough  to 
prepare  him  or  her 
for  personal  useful- 
ness and  efficiency 
in  life,  and  of  a  ^i>e 
that  will  prepare  him 
or  her  to  fit  into  the 
political,  industrial, 
sodal,  or  domestic 
life  of  which  be  or 
-  -   III  m    she  will  idtimatel; 

irhll*  tD  thtllllB  fTIMH,    1114  aoHH  line  inaiisUs  tu       .    • 

«m  of  pudbla  inanduH  Ihnwili  tl«  "^"'■^  Hbool      lOim  a  unit. 

'*"'  The  whole  aim  and 

purpose  of  an  attendance  department  in  a  dty  school  t$*- 


(rrou  tta*  PorUiBd,  Onton,  Bebool  Sarnr  Biport.) 

Tlw  Otsfon  I*""  ™qni"  Ut«idmcB  tt  aebaol  nntil 
thtMkd  of  til.  lUtMolli  M"  "' —     * 
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tern,  and  of  the  special  classes  and  schools  which  should  go 
along  with  it,  is  that  it  should  form  another  means  by  which 
communities  may  be  enabled  to  attain  to  this  desirable  goal 
for  their  children.  The  city  school  system  of  to-day,  which 
enrolls  but  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  a  reported  school  census, 
and  fails  to  hold  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
for  half  of  the  school  year,  cannot  be  rated  as  a  very  eflScient 
community  agency.^  To  change  such  a  condition  will  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  more  money  for  education,  but  it 
is  probable  that,  in  time,  the  increased  money  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  city  in  the  increased  civic  interest  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  its  citizens,  and  in  the  decreased  poverty, 
criminality,  and  prostitution  foimd  among  the  members  of 
its  population. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  The  School  Starvey  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  made  by  the  local 
branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alunuue  in  1914  (p.  51)  showed 
that  22.9  per  cent  of  all  children  in  the  elementary-  and  high-school 
grades  were  in  the  6rst  grade,  48.8  per  cent  in  the  6rst  three  grades, 
and  that  80  per  cent  were  in  the  first  six  grades.  Would  this  attend- 
ance seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  an  efficiently  organised  school  sys- 
tem? 

ft.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  communities  is  the  compulsory-attend- 
ance law  of  your  State  enforced?  What  steps  shoidd  be  taken  to 
secure  a  better  enforcement? 

S.  What  relation  do  private  and  parochial  schoob  in  your  State  bear  to 
the  state  schools  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  attendance  and  making 
reports?  What  relations  should  exist? 

4.  Are  there  any  state  requirements  as  to  the  quality  or  character  of 
instruction  which  must  be  maintained  in  non-state  schools  to  enable 

^  "Only  one  half  of  the  children  who  enter  the  city  elementary  schools 
remain  to  the  final  elementary-school  grade,  and  only  one  in  ten  reaches  the 
final  year  of  the  high  school.  On  the  average,  ten  per  cent  of  the  children 
have  left  school  by  the  time  they  are  thirteen,  forty  per  cent  by  fourteen, 
seventy  per  cent  by  fifteen,  and  eighty-five  per  cent  by  sixteen.  On  the 
average  the  schoob  carry  their  pupils  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade,  but  in  some 
cities  great  numbers  leave  before  that  grade.*'  (L.  P.  Ayres,  Laggards  in 
the8chooU.) 
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them  to  satisfy  the  requiremeiits  of  the  ooibpulsory-attendaiioe  liw! 
If  not,  would  some  state  approval  be  justified? 

5.  Why  is  it  that  the  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  can  be  more  profit- 
ably spent  at  school  than  at  work? 

6.  Should  a  state  school-fund  apportionment  law  place  a  money  premium 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory-attendance  law?  How  may  thif 
be  done? 

7.  Should  labor  permits  be  issued  by  the  school  department  of  atteDd* 
anoe  exdusively?  Why? 

8.  Some  of  our  cities  use  the  police  force  for  attendance  officers.  Is  thif 
desirable*  or  not?  Why? 

9.  Would  the  class  of  children  brought  into  the  schools  by  the  first  xetl 
enforcement  of  a  compulsory-attendance  law  be  a  more  difficult  dan 
to  deal  with  than  would  be  found  after  a  dosen  years  of  doae  enforce- 
ment? Why? 

10.  A  dty  of  15,000  inhabitants  has  a  population  of  school  age  of  S500. 
Of  these  60  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  the  schoob  during  the  year,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  75  per  cent  of  Uie  enroll- 
ment. The  term  is  200  days,  and  the  state  grant  of  money  indudes  a 
grant  of  3  cents  per  pupil  per  day  of  actual  attendance. 

An  attendance  officer  is  now  employed,  at  $50  a  month  for  twdve 
months,  the  two  sunmier  months  to  be  spent  in  re-cheddng  the  school 
census.  By  his  presence  and  work  the  enrollment  is  now  increased  to 
65  per  cent  of  the  census,  and  the  attendance  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.  About  what  percentage  of  his  salary  and  office  expenses 
has  he  earned?  How  many  children  has  he  put  into  the  sdKMls? 
What  effect  will  this  work  have  on  the  cost  of  education  in  the  dty? 

11.  In  what  way  has  the  increase  of  immigration  made  compulsory  school 
attendance  more  necessary  with  us? 

12.  In  what  ways  has  the  break-down  of  the  old  apprentice  system  tended 
to  complicate  the  educational  problem? 

13.  In  what  ways  has  the  mere  growth  of  the  modem  dty  increased  the 
school's  responsibility  for  (a)  the  physical,  (6)  the  ethical,  and  (e)  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  child,  in  addition  to  the  former  (d)  intellec- 
tual welfare? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  What  plan  for  checking-up  pupils  and  enforcing  attendance  is  used 
in  the  dty  in  your  State  which  best  enforces  the  compulsory-attend- 
ance law?  Who  issues  the  child-labor  permits,  and  how  are  they 
issued? 

2.  Outline  the  type  of  school  census  returns  you  would  think  desirable 
for  a  residential  dty  of  25,000  inhabitants,  and  for  a  manufacturing 
and  commerdal  dty  of  250,000  inhabitants. 

S.  Show  what  changes  in  the  state  census  forms  used  in  your  State  are 
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necessary  to  fonn  a  basis  for  an  adequate  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory-attendance law. 
4.  Wliat  type  of  parochial  schools  exist  in  your  State?    How  are  they 
conducted?    What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction?    How  e£fective  is 
their  work*  and  about  what  is  their  maintenance  cost? 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

BUSINESS  AND  CXEBICAL  DEPABTMENT 

Department  organizatioiL  A  busiiiess  and  clerical  de- 
partment, of  some  form  and  scope,  is  an  absolutely  necea- 
saiy  part  of  the  organization  of  eveiy  city  school  system  of 
any  size.  In  the  small  city  school  systems  the  entire  or- 
ganization may  consist  of  only  an  office  bookkeeper  and 
derk,  who  keeps  the  books  of  the  school  district,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  attends  to  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence, issues  orders  for  the  necessaiy  school  supplies, 
and  assists  the  superintendent  in  checking  over  and  approv- 
ing bills  for  presentation  to  the  board  of  education.  This 
represents  the  simplest  form  of  organization,  and  is  shown 
in  E^gure  19. 

As  the  city  grows  a  regular  office  and  office  force  will 
need  to  be  organized,  the  force  consisting  of  a  clerk  to  the 
board  or  a  business  manager,  with  stenographer  and  book- 
keeper, and  with  oversight  of  all  business  and  purely  cleri- 
cal matters  of  the  city  school  d'strict.  The  work  of  the 
school  janitors,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  school 
supplies,  the  repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  upkeep  of 
school  grounds,  naturally  fall  under  the  control  of  this  offi- 
cer, thus  leaving  the  superintendent  of  schoob  free  to  attend 
to  the  supervision  of  instruction  and  the  larger  questions  of 
policy  and  procedure.  This  condition  is  shown  in  Figure 
IS. 

As  the  dty  grows  larger  and  larger,  or  as  we  pass  to  cities 
of  a  larger  group,  a  still  more  highly  organized  and  special- 
ized form  of  business  and  clerical  department  will  be  needed, 
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under  the  charge  of  a  business  manager,  with  a  secretaiy,!  ^ 
bookkeepers,  purchasing  agent,  3torekeepers,  clerks,  stenos-  \  ^ 
raphers,  etc.  This  form  of  organization  is  shown  in  Figure 
14.  The  work  here  is  much  more  specialized  than  in  tk 
case  of  the  medium-sized  city  shown  in  Figure  18,  by  ret- 
son  of  the  subdivision  of  the  business  and  prox>erty  con- 
trol into  two  coordinate  departments,  one  under  a  busines 
manager  and  one  under  a  superintendent  of  school  proper- 
ties, the  two  working  in  dose  cooperation  with  each  other 
and  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  the  head  of  al 
departments. 

Work  of  such  a  department  To  the  business  manage  in 
our  larger  cities  is  now  entrusted  most  of  the  work  formerlf 
attempted  by  the  building,  supply,  repair,  grounds,  inslI^ 
ance,  finance,  and  judiciary  committees  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  business  manager,  under  substantial  bonds 
and  his  work  subject  to  an  annual  audit  by  certified  ac- 
countants, now  acts,  under  rather  dose  direction  of  the 
board  of  education,  as  its  financial  agent.  He  keeps  a  com- 
plete set  of  books,  covering  all  financial  transactions  of  the  I 
school  department,  and  an  itemized  and  dassified  record 
of  all  income,  expenditures,  and  appropriations.  He  ap- 
proves all  contracts,  and  all  bills  for  materials  or  services, 
and  draws  all  warrants  on  the  treasurer  of  the  board  for  sala- 
ries, services,  materials,  work  completed,  and  other  items. 
He  is  the  custodian  of  all  securities,  insurance  poUdes,  con- 
tracts, or  legal  papers  of  the  board,  and  also  acts  as  the  o£B- 
cial  secretary  of  the  board  and  its  committees.  Where  no 
property  department  has  been  organized,  he  also  handles 
the  piu'chase  and  distribution  of  all  school  supplies,  em- 
ploys and  oversees  the  janitors,  and  the  repair  and  engineer- 
ing forces  temporarily  or  permanently  employed,  oversees 
the  construction  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  looks 
after  deeds,  insurance,  and  any  legal  matters  relating  to  the 
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leal  estate  or  the  personal  property  of  the  school  depart- 
ment. In  all  matters  involving  legal  procedure  he  may  coo- 
■ult  with  the  attorn^  retained  by  the  school  board  aa  the 
l^al  advise  of  itself  and  the  officers  of  the  school  depart- 
ment. The  employment  and  dismissal  of  janitors,  mechan- 
icfl,  day  laborers,  derks,  and  other  similar  employees  in  hia 
department  naturally  rests  with  him. 

Purpose  <tf  the  department  The  purpose  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  organization  of  the  business  work  connected 
with  the  schools  along  good  business  lines.  He  board  of 
education  here,  aa  in  the  educational  work,  gives  up  the 
attempt  to  handle  the  details  of  all  such  matters  them- 
selves, and  appoints  a  bunness  manager  to  look  aft«  the 
business  and  clerical  affairs  of  the  school  department,  and 
along  lines  that  are  businesslike  and  economical  of  botli 
time  and  money.  As  in  the  educational  work,  also,  the  board 
of  education  retires,  as  it  should,  from  the  details  of  man- 
agement, acts  as  a  board  of  directors  for  a  large  business 
corporation  would  act,  approves  policies  and  projects,  sets 
limits  to  expenditures,  and  holds  the  business  manager  ac- 
coiutable  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  his  department.'  The 
position  calls  for  a  man  of  good  business  ability,  but  also 
for  a  man  who  has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  public  education.'   He  is  there  and 

I  "The  principles  of  good  corporstion  organisation  need  to  be  applied  to 
educstioDkl  affairs,  and  boards  of  school  directora  need  to  aMUtne  more 
the  position  of  boards  of  directors  for  a  large  corporation,  giving  to  tbmr 
executive  officers  the  authority  which  corporation  directon  give  to  their 
presidents  and  superintendents.  The  proper  functions  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  to  supply  funds,  to  supervise  expenditure,  and  to  determine 
what  additions  to  the  plant  or  extensions  of  the  business  are  to  be  under- 
taken. So  long  as  the  business  prospers  the  board  should  leave  the  detaO* 
of  employment  and  maaagemelit  to  the  president  and  heads  of  departments; 
wben  the  business  ceases  to  prosper  they  should  either  change  their  buii- 
iMss  methods,  or  change  tbeir  executive  heads."  {Portland  Sekoot  Simeg 
Rtport.  chap,  n.) 

■  Tba  beat  btuiness  manager  li  crft«n  a  school  man  who  has  mailed 
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his  department  exists  not  only  to  relieve  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  care  and  responsibility  in  matters  of  business  de- 
tail, and  to  secure  a  better  administration  of  the  school  busi- 
ness of  the  city,^  but  also  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

Misdirection  of  the  business  department.  It  is  at  tlus 
point  that  some  of  our  business  managers  in  the  past  hai^ 
made  trouble.  A  few,  here  and  there,  have  acted  almost  as 
though  they  thought  that  the  balance  of  the  school  system 
existed  to  afford  business  for  their  office  to  handle,  and  they 
have  made  their  office,  instead  of  that  of  the  su]>erintendeDi 
of  schools,  the  central  feature  in  the  school  system.  The 
superintendent,  principals,  and  teachers  have  had  to  con- 
sider the  business  office  first  and  the  superintendent's  office 
afterward,  and  in  matters  over  which  the  business  office 
ought  to  have  little  or  no  control. 

In  city  A,  for  example,  the  business  manager,  givra 
control  over  the  school  janitors  to  insure  cleanliness  and 
discipline,  gradually  extended  his  authority  to  that  <d 
a  complete  control  of  the  use  of  the  school-buildings  out- 
side of  the  regular  school  hours.  As  a  result,  if  a  principal 
desired  to  hold  a  parents'  meeting  in  the  evening  at  his 
school,  if  a  manual-training  teacher  desired  to  give  some 
extra  instruction  to  pupils  or  teachers  on  Saturday  morning, 
or  if  the  superintendent  of  schools  desired  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers  at  the  high-school  assembly  room,  each 
had  first  to  secure  permission  from  the  business  manager 
before  the  janitors  could  permit  their  use  of  the  building. 

business  sense.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  work  to  be  dcme  it  is  easier  to 
develop  business  sense  in  a  good  school  man  than  educational  aenae  in  t 
business  man.  It  is  important  that  the  business  manager,  whether  he  be 
merely  a  derk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  in  a  small  sdiool  system 
or  the  head  of  an  important  department  in  a  large  school  system,  be  kept 
dose  to  the  educational  management  and  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  pait 
of  the  educational  organization.  This  is  sometimes  difficult  to  do  with  the 
man  whose  training  has  been  wholly  on  the  business  side. 
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'-       Id  aty  B,  the  business  maaager,  acting  under  his  aa- 

I  tliority  to  buy  school  supplies,  detenoined  what  and  how 

I   much  the  schools  needed.  In  this  city,  for  example,  the  com- 

:  position  paper  supplied  one  year  was  both  very  poor  in 

qualify  and  deficient  in  quantity,  and  all  written  work  of  the 

pupils  was  slow  in  speed  and  slovenly  in  looks.    This  was 

because  the  business  manager,  thinking  that  he  knew  more 

about  the  matt^  than  the  superintendent  of  schools,  ignored 

the  request  of  the  UMet  for  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and 

mpplied  a  paper  three  cents  per  pound  cheaper  and  held 

down  requisitions  for  supplies.     He  probably  saved  two 

hundred  dollars  to  the  school  system,  but  at  the  expense 

of  slovenly  written  work,  reduced  speed  in  writing,  and  the 

vexation  of  the  teaching  force. 

In  city  C,  the  business  manager  bought  everything  by 
competitive  bidding.  If  two  himdred  supplemental  third 
readers,  or  knives  or  scissors  of  a  certain  kind  for  certun 
forms  of  manual-arts  work  were  asked  for,  and  he  could  get 
8  different  third  reader  or  another  kind  of  knife  or  scissors 
for  a  few  cents  less  each,  he  purchased  the  cheaper  quality 
and  the  schools  were  forced  to  accept  what  he  supplied. 

In  aty  D,  the  business  manager  is  noted  for  close  econ- 
omy in  those  things  requisitioned  for  by  the  instruction 
department,  and  for  great  liberality  —  one  might  even  say 
waste  —  in  those  matters  for  which  his  departm^it  con- 
trols the  expenditures.  The  school  plant  and  grounds  are 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  but  teachers'  salaries  are 
moderate,  and  library  and  teaching  equipment  are  low.' 

Purpose  and  position  of  such  departments.  All  such 

cases  are  coses  of  misdirected  energy  and  zeal.  Any  business 

department  connected  with  any  educational  corporation 

exists  primarily  to  serve.  The  school  plant  does  not  belong 

>  Hmsc  tepretent  real  caacM,  though  it  u  perhap*  bett  not  to  name  the 
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to  the  business  department,  but,  after  it  is  once  constructed,  1  ^ 
to  the  educational  department;  and  such  relations  as  the  ^ 
business  department  maintains  to  the  school  plant,  sud 
as  cleaning,  heating,  and  repairs,  are  only  for  the  purposed 
making  the  plant  more  useful  to  the  educational  depait- 
ment.  In  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  buildings  the  educa- 
tional, and  not  the  business  department,  should  centred. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  repairs  and  changes,  the  busines 
department  should  follow  the  wishes  of  the  educatioiial 
department  rather  than  act  independently,  and  with  a 
view  to  making  the  largest  use  of  the  money  available  for 
such  purposes.  Still  more,  the  amount  of  mon^  spent  on 
repairs  and  changes  and  upkeep  should  be  as  small  as  is 
possible,  consistent  with  proper  maintenance,  in  order  that 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  school  budget  as  is  possible 
may  be  spent  on  the  actual  work  of  instruction,  to  facili- 
tate which  is  the  prime  purpose  for  which  all  else  exists. 
In  the  matter  of  supplies,  all  supplies  which  relate  to  the 
work  of  instruction  should,  within  the  limits  of  the  budget, 
be  as  requested  by  the  educational  department. 

If  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  worthy  of  his  place,  he 
will  know  as  much  or  more  about  those  needs  of  the  schoob 
which  must  pass  through  the  business  department  as  does 
the  business  manager,  and  the  importance  of  malnng  the 
superintendent  the  executive  head  of  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem, with  coordinating  power  over  all  departments,  sub- 
ject always  to  appeal  to  the  board  in  case  of  fundamental 
disagreement,  will  be  apparent.  The  superintendent,  more 
than  any  one  else  connected  with  the  school  ^stem,  is 
interested  in  and  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  the  success 
of  the  schools  in  the  community,  and  the  executive  head 
of  every  department  in  the  school  system  should  be  under 
his  ultimate  authority  and  control. 

In  most  matters,  of  course,  a  superintendent  fit  for  his 
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poBitioD  will  allow  department  heads  large  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, but  in  matters  wbere  the  advice  of  the  superintendent 
■hould  prevail  be  should  be  given  authority  to  see  that  it 
does  so.  It  will  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  harmony 
and  progress  of  the  schools  if  it  is  dearly  stated  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board  that  this  is  so.*  For  thif 
reason  the  business  department  has  been  placed  where  it  is 
in  each  of  the  drawings  (Figures  12,  IS,  and  14)  showing 
proper  relationships.  Figure  15  shows  a  school  organization 
where  the  business  department  has  outrun  all  other  depart- 
ments in  the  school  system,  the  board  and  its  committees 
working  largely  through  this  department,  and  in  many 
matters  the  business  manager  (school  clerk)  has  become 
the  head  of  the  school  system. 

Intelligent  expenditures.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  busi- 
ness department  to  effect  economies  at  the  ezpmse  of  edu- 
cational efficiency.  The  work  of  pubUc  educatioD  is  not 
primarily  a  process  of  saving,  but  rather  one  of  spend* 
ing  intelligently  as  much  money  as  a  community  can  af- 
ford to  spend  for  schools.'  To  obtain  the  best  results,  eadi 

■  Boards  of  educktion  umudly  have  as  much  difficulty  in  thia  matter  u 
do  busineu  manaBen.  —  often  more.  Thu  is  perhaps  only  natural,  at  the 
tnuineM  work  represents  the  part  o(  sdiool  administiation  which  the  board 
memben  are  moat  capable  of  undcrslAnding.  They  can  imdentand  the 
bunnesa  manager's  point  of  view  often  better  than  that  of  the  supertn- 
tendeut.  The  business  organization  is  definite,  follows  well-established 
forms,  and  deals  with  expenditures  uid  economies,  while  the  educatjotui 
organiiatioa  is  lest  definite  and  the  economics  and  expenses  it  desires  are 
often  quite  different  from  those  which  appeal  to  the  Uyman. 

•  An  important  place  where  plant  expenses  might  be  reduced  and  money 
•aved  tor  educational  purposes  lies  in  utiliiing  student  interest  and  labor- 
Such  a  plan  requires  a  dose  cooperation  between  the  businesi  and  educa- 
timal  ends.  The  work  at  Gary,  Indiana,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this, 
the  pupils  there  having  made  much  of  the  equipment  in  use.  (See  Burria'l 
description,  in  Bulletin  no.  18,  1»U,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education.)  Another 
excellent  example  is  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Boise.  Idaho, 
u  described  by  Superintendent  Meek,  in  Frvctedinfi  tif  Naluynat  EducaUim 
■    ,  1913,  pp.  178-78. 
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dollar  should  be  spent  inteUigently .  Economies  in  one  place 
are  effected  in  order  that  the  expenses  in  other  places 
may  be  larger.  The  only  way  to  make  better  schools  is  to 
spend  more  money,  in  a  more  intelligent  way.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

The  savings  which  will  be  effected  by  centralized  busmess 
control  will  be  chiefly  by  eliminating  the  waste  occasioned 
by  irresponsible  committee  management,^  with  its  unintdli- 
gent  control  of  school  funds;  by  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  supplies  at  better  figures;  by  the  close  supervision  of 
contracts,  to  see  that  what  is  called  for  is  obtained;  by  the 
holding  to  responsibility  of  all  who  have  dealings  with  the 
school  department;  and  by  keeping  always  at  hand,  for  ref- 
erence and  for  comparative  study,  a  carefully  itemized  and 
dassi&ed  statement  of  income  and  expenditures.  This  last 
phase  of  the  work  of  a  business  department  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  Look  up  and  report  upon  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  business 
manager,  or  official  with  equivalent  title,  in  a  few  cities  having  such 
an  officer. 

2.  Draw  up  a  plan  for  organizing  the  business  work  in  (a)  a  dty  of  90,000 
inhabitants;  (6)  one  of  75,000  inhabitants;  and  (c)  in  a  dty  of  £50.000 
inhabitants  or  more. 

3.  Look  up  the  methods  used  in  handling  the  purchase  and  distribtttioD 
of  supplies  in  some  city  in  your  vicinity. 

4.  What  forms  are  usually  followed  in  the  ordering  of  supplies  and  the 
auditing  and  payment  of  bills  for  the  same? 

5.  Look  up  a  few  city  systems  of  comparable  siie  and  calculate  what 
percentage  of  the  total  expenditures  in  each  goes  for  (a)  genenl 
control;  (6)  instruction;  (e)  operation  of  plant;  (d)  maintenance  of 
plant;  and  (e)  libraries,  health  work,  playgrounds,  and  other  un- 
dassified  items,  but  not  induding  outlays  for  new  plant  or  payment 
on  debt. 

^  In  Oakland,  California,  the  purchasing  department  did  a  busnfss 
of  $464,895.53  in  1914-15,  at  a  cost  of  but  $4080,  and  at  a  mving  of 
from  $30,000  to  $40,000  over  methods  formerly  in  use. 
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CHAPTER  XXTTT 

THE  SCHOOLrPROPERTIES  DEPARTBfENT 

The  superintendent  of  school  properties.  This  depart- 
menty  naturally,  is  found  only  in  the  larger  cities,  as  only 
in  cities  of  some  size  will  there  be  sufficient  work  on  tk 
properties  of  the  school  department  to  warrant  the  empk^- 
ment  of  a  special  staff  and  the  creation  of  a  special  dqMit- 
ment  to  care  for  it.  In  medium-sized  cities  the  business 
manager  or  some  similar  official,  or  an  architect  on  tempo- 
rary employment,  working  in  .conjunction  with  the  sup^in- 
tendent  of  schools,  must  look  after  such  work.  In  the  smalkr 
cities  the  superintendent  of  schools,  together  with  his  bun* 
ness  derk  and  one  or  more  board  committees,  usually 
handle  all  work  done  in  connection  with  the  repair  and  up- 
keep of  the  school  plant,  an  architect  being  employed  (Hi|y 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected. 
The  work  is  interesting,  and  sometimes  a  school  superin- 
tendent becomes  so  fascinated  with  such  work  that  he  vir- 
tually becomes  a  building  superintendent  and  almost  forgets 
that  there  is  more  important  educational  work  to  be  done. 

The  superintendent  of  properties,  or  superintendent  of 
buildings  as  he  is  frequently  designated,  represents  an  im- 
portant recent  development  in  city  educational  service. 
The  plan  has  usually  been  to  select  some  young  man  who 
has  had  good  engineering  training,  and  who  has  good  judg- 
ment, some  imagination,  and  good  executive  capacity,  and 
then  to  put  him  in  charge  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  upkeep  of  the  school  plant.  Under  his  direction  will  be 
the  architectural,  engineering,  and  mechanical  forces  em- 
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ployed,  and  He  will  also  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  all 
contracts  for  yard  work,  the  construction  and  repair  of 
buildings,  etc.  He  heating,  cleaning,  and  fumigation  of  the 
buildiqgs  will  also  be  placed  under  his  direction,  and  hence 
to  him  should  also  be  given  power  to  employ,  train,  super- 

.  vise,  and  dismiss  all  school  janitors,  engineers,  mechanics, 
day-laborers,  etc.,  emplt^ed  on  work  which  is  under  his 

;  control. 

,  Purpose  and  place  of  tliis  department.  The  purpose  of 
this  department  is  to  centralize,  under  one  responsible  and 
scientifically  trained  head,  all  work  connected  with  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  the  school  plant.  Naturally, 
nich  a  department  heiul  must  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  health  director,  the 
mperiDtendent  of  playgrounds,  and  the  business  manager, 
and  in  accordance  with  plans  and  estimates  approved  by 
the  board  of  education.  1  Instead  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education  attempting  to  prepare  plans  for  school  build- 
ings,  and  instead  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  being  com- 
pelled to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  buildiog  construction 
and  repair,  and  often  to  quarrel  almost  continuously  with 
contractors  to  secure  honest  work,  the  board  of  education 
now  turns  all  such  expert  work  over  to  an  expert  to  handle, 
reserving  to  itself  only  the  appointment  of  the  expert,  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for  each  constructional 
undertaidng  recommended  by  bim  and  by  the  superintend' 
ent  of  schools,  the  formal  approval  of  the  plans,  and  the 
formal  awarding  of  the  contracts.  The  board  also  retires 
from  the  employment  of  school  janitors,  mechanics,  and 
workmen,  making  possible  the  transformation  of  janitor 
work  from  a  political  job  to  a  trained  and  efficient  service. 
The  superintendent  of  schools,  as  the  coordinating  head 
of  all  departments,  naturally  should  approve  all  large  pro- 
posals and  plans  of  the  head  of  the  property  department. 
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the  recourse  in  the  case  of  a  fundamental  disagreement  be- 
ing the  submission  of  the  matter  to  the  board.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  business  manager,  though,  a  superintendent  of  scfaooh 
will  leave  the  superintendent  of  properties  large  liberty  in 
all  matters  of  detail;  the  important  point  to  be  looked  after 
being  that  constructional  undertakings  are  along  good  edu- 
cational lines. 

In  all  smaller  cities  no  such  specialization  of  executive 
work  can  be  provided  for,  and  in  such  places  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  usually  in  conjunction  with  local  ardii- 
tects  and  builders  and  committees  of  the  board  of  educar 
tion,  must  help  plan  and  oversee  the  work. 

Responsibility  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Whoever 
does  this  work,  though,  must,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  ove^ 
see  what  is  being  done.  In  a  way  also  he  must  direct  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  doing  it.  The  thousands  of  con- 
structional blunders  which  are  in  use  as  school  buildings 
to-day  in  our  cities  and  towns  show  the  need  of  more  at 
tention  to  the  scientific  details  of  schoolhouse  planning 
than  has  been  given  to  the  work  by  our  superintendents  in 
the  past.  To  direct  properly  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  work  requires  that  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
as  well  as  the  person  drawing  the  plans,  should  be  familiar 
with  good  hygienic  standards,  with  the  best  practices  in 
schoolhouse  construction  elsewhere,  and  also  be  somewhat 
familiar  with  tendencies  and  probable  future  needs  in 
public  education.  On  the  financial  side,  maintenance  costs 
as  well  as  first  costs,  and  methods  of  paying  for  the  new 
equipment,  should  both  be  considered.  These  points,  which 
are  generally  applicable  to  all  cities,  will  be  touched  on 
very  briefly  here. 

A  new  type  of  building  needed.  The  time  has  come, 
everywhere,  when  the  building  of  eight-room  or  twelve- 
room  boxes,  with  windovirs  regularly  pimctiured  in  all  of  the 
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outside  walls,  and  with  the  only  variation  from  typical 
classrooms  being  an  office  for  the  principal,  usually  on  the 
second  floor  over  the  entrance  hall,  should  stop.  Such  build- 
ings do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  in  public  educa- 
tion, and  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  future  still  less.  With 
the  rapid  changes  in  the  character  of  public  education,  the 
need  for  differentiations  in  school  work,  and  the  tendency 
ol  public  education  to  undertake  new  educational  and  com- 
munity services,  there  is  need  to^y  for  the  construction 
in  our  cities  of  a  new  type  of  school  building.  Should  the 
Gary  idea  or  some  modification  of  it  make  important  head- 
way, most  of  our  present  school  buildings  would  have  to 
be  reconstructed  or  entirely  replaced. 

To  secure  such' buildings  both  the  superintendent  and  the 
architect  must  be  reasonably  familiar  with  the  best  of  our 
theory  and  practice  in  the  field  of  scboolhouse  construc- 
tioD  and  sanitation.  If  the  architect  is  not,  then  the  duty 
devolves  on  the  superintendent  of  seeing  that  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of  such  theory,  and  ctf  in- 
nsting  upcHi  the  incorporation  of  such  in  his  plans.  This 
involves  a  reasonably  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific principles  ^  which  should  control  with  refetence  to:  — 

1.  The  tocation  and  orientation  of  school  buildings.  , 

2.  The  material  to  be  used  in  construction. 
S.  Lighting  arrangements. 

4.  Heating  and  ventilation. 

5.  Sanitary  arrangements  and  equipment. 

6.  Scboolhouse  conveniences  and  equipment. 

7.  Proper  apportionment  of  space  to  different  educational  needs. 

8.  Proper  playground  and  yard  space. 

The  new  IHttsbui^  type  of  building.  The  city  of  Pitts- 
burg offers  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  application  of 

'  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  state  what  thcM  prindplea  and  ataadardi 
are.  For  this  tbc  student  must  consult  some  standard  work  on  schoolhouse 
hygiene. 
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good  principles  in  schoolhouse  construction.  After  investi- 
gating the  recent  constructional  work  done  in  a  number  ol 
our  cities,  and  after  having  examined  the  Gary  plan  oi 
instruction  and  building,  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
there  finally  worked  out  a  standard  form  of  sixteen-dasa- 
room  building,  such  as  would,  first  of  all,  meet  the  present 
and  reasonably  prospective  needs  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  be  capable  of  conversion,  almost  without 
change,  into  a  Gary-type  school,  should  such  later  be  de- 
cided upon  as  the  desirable  type. 

The  instructions  to  architects,  to  guide  them  in  the 
drawing-up  and  submission  of  plans  for  new  elementaiy- 
school-buildings,  cover  the  present  needs  for  modem  demen- 
tary-school-building  construction  so  well  that  we  reproduce 
the  schedule  of  what  must  be  included.^  The  architect 
is  left  free  to  submit  his  own  ideas  in  the  matter  of  the 
arrangement  of  rooms  and  the  exterior  design,  so  long  as 
good  hygienic  standards  are  met  and  the  building  does 
not  go  higher  than  two  stories  and  a  basement.  A  building 
unit,  as  here  used,  is  defined  as  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 


Schedule  of  Rooms 

Clcusrooms        ^  ^^  dasarooms,  24'  X  82'  6",  with  doak-rooma .  .16  units 
(    1  ungraded  room i  unit 


Kindergarten 


1  kindergarten  room 

1  kindergarten  wardrobe        .  ii      •♦ 

1  kindergarten  toilet  ( it  urn 

1  kindergarten  workroom 


^  Program  and  Details  of  Construction  and  Equipment  for  Grade  Sdkoolt, 
prepared  by  C.  L.  Woodbridge,  superintendent  of  buildings.  Revised  edi- 
tion of  February  8, 1914  (64  pp.)>  2d  of  which  are  drawings  of  equipment 
required.  A  very  valuable  public  document. 
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wMdrobe  Mid  bcket-room  I 

1  fitting-room  |  ' ' 

1  model  beitaoom  J 


1  domettic-acieDoe  room  I 
1  wmrdiobe  mod  lodter-room  I 
1  pwiUy  f 

I  model  dining^tiom  J 


1  demoiutiatiot)  t< 


I  Tudrobe  ind  lodtei-room  r 


1  private  office 
I  book  8tor«niom 
1  physiciana'  room 
1  tcBchera'  room 
1  iuiitan'  (upply-Toom 


1  girii'  pl*y-room  as  speoBed. 
1  boys'  play-Toom  as  specified. 
1  Msembly  room,  with  teating  capadty  for  TOO. 
e  paved  play-yards,  each  11,000  square  feet.  This  may 
mdude  walka. 


To  the  above  schedule  could  be  added  with  advantage 
a  branch-library  stack-  and  reading-room  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  units,  so  as  to  provide  for  making  the  building  even 
more  a  community  center.  Some  of  our  city  school  sys- 
tems have  also  included  shower-baths,  and  in  a  few  places, 
a  swimming-pool.  A  science  room  and  a  museum  with  suit- 
able equipment,  and  a  special  drawing-room,  might  also  be 
added.   Gsiy  also  includes  a  music  studio. 
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Laiger  use  of  school-buildings.  Such  a  plan  for  an  de- 
mentary-school  building  at  once  suggests  larger  connnunity 
usefulness  for  it  than  the  mere  seat-work  instruction  of 
children  for  a  few  hours  a  day.  Such  a  building  could  be 
transformed,  as  all  elementary-school  plants  should  be, 
into  a  commimity-center  institution,  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  both  the  children  and  the  adults  of  the  community,  both 
in  the  daytime  and  in  the  evening  and  for  almost  the  entire 
year.  The  branch  library  should  be  open  the  year  round, 
and  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  entered 
from  the  outside,  and  at  times  when  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  closed.  The  assembly  hall,  also,  should  be  capabk 
of  use  at  any  time  without  opening  more  than  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  building.  Both  of  these  rooms  naturally  should 
be  on  the  ground  floor.  The  play-rooms  and  the  play-yards 
should  also  be  capable  of  use  at  times  when  the  school- 
building  proper  is  closed.  The  same  should  be  true  of  the 
shower-baths  and  swimming-pool. 

The  use  of  the  school  plant  at  other  times  and  for  other 
purposes  than  day  schoolroom  instruction  may  be  said  to 
be,  as  yet,  in  its  beginnings  with  us,  but  the  idea  represents 
a  desirable  extension  of  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
school.  It  means  a  large  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  plant,  and  much  greater  commimity-welfare  returns 
for  the  money  invested  in  the  buildings,  grounds,  and 
equipment.  The  increased  use  of  the  plant  and  the  in- 
creased commimity  service  rendered  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  expense  involved  in  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  school.  Evening  school  work,  evening 
lectures,  reading-rooms,  vacation  schools  and  children's 
playgrounds,  recreational  work  for  youths  and  adults, 
parents'  meetings,  civic  club  meetings,  and  social  meet- 
ings of  various  kinds,  are  among  the  possibilities  of  a  school 
plant  arranged  as  in  the  Pittsburg  schedule.    Should  the 
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future  aeem  to  make  it  desirable  to  do  so,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, with  few  additions  to  tbe  plant,  to  establish  "Gary- 
type  "  schools  in  these  new  Pittsburg  btult^ngs.* 

Costs  for  buildings.  The  costs  for  school-buildiugs  and 
grounds  have  experienced  a  marked  increase  within  the 
past  two  decades,  due  in  part  to  better  material  construc- 
tion, due  in  part  to  the  introduction  of  better  hygienic  stand- 
ards, due  in  part  to  the  introduction  of  new  types  of  in- 
struction which  have  required  special  rooms  and  equipmoit, 
and  due  in  part  to  the  demand  for  larger  playground  space 
for  the  children.'These  developments  and  additions  we  now 
regard  as  necessities.  As  a  result  the  expense  for  buildings 
is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  grow  less  in  the  future, 
and  this  increased  expense  the  public  must  be  prepared  to 
meet.  The  more  tbe  school  makes  itself  of  service  to  the 
community,  and  the  better  the  community  understands 
what  the  school  is  doing,  the  more  willingly  will  the  in- 
creased expense  be  met. 

Psyment  for  by  tax  or  by  bonding.  There  is  one  phase  (^ 
the  cost  of  a  school-building  which  ought  to  be  considered 
much  more  car^ully  by  our  American  cities  than  now  seems 
to  be  done,  and  that  is  the  question  of  paying  for  the  build- 
ing by  tax  at  the  time  of  construction,  or  of  deferring  tbe 
payment  to  some  future  time  by  issuing  bonds.   The  prac- 

'  Tlie  Guy  pUn  (see  Buflctin  by  Buiris)  in  a  way  arose  as  a  means  of 
facing  a  school  ntuation  crested  by  tbe  very  rapid  growth  of  a  new  dty, 
where  every  department  of  the  dty  nwded  funds  for  the  development  of 
its  woric  By  incRAaing  somewhat  the  cost  of  each  plant,  for  larger  grounds 
and  for  many  sperial  rooms,  each  building  was  made  to  care  for  about 
twice  the  ordinary  number  of  pupils,  thus  materially  reducing  the  initial 
pei^«^ita  coat  for  the  school  plant.  Each  building  there  is  a  school,  a  woric- 
•hop,  a  playground,  a  dty  library,  and  a  civic  and  community  center  all 

The  plan  employed  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  described  by  Meek  in  Froettdinfi 
^Vu  National  Edtieatiim  Aitocialitm,  1013.  pp.  178-78.  of  using  pupils  to 
help  in  OMialniction  and  in  the  furnishing  c^  school  etjuipnient^  bendea 
bong  highly  educative,  also  tends  materially  to  raduce  coa^< 
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^ — " 

l"l*i 

^^^.^.<Il.,..„ 

•mm.  sa.  PKnrciPAi.  um  nrmmr  con  fob  k.  kbooi.  suiunM        | 

TU>  dnwtnr  (bciwi  th*  mutU  of  baiUI^  ■  tlODjni  Khgol-taadlBC.  i^  TV 
iBf  iDT  It  bf  t£i  LuuH  of  St*  (want  Hbaal  baad^  oa  ■  fln- to tnUr-in- 
jm*  bHh,    In  *  dtf i  U  l38.n«M»^  tt  ™MJwMt  tka  »W« 

oat  bHB  iprHd  snr  tba  two-fiu  pvted  csw*d  by  tb*  aaolian  gf  tka  bnlM- 
1^.    Tba  dHmaM  Ui  ooit  vlll  ba  Miij-alsa  «Bt*  <■■  tba  go*  taadnd  duOafa, 

tice  of  deferring  payment  to  the  future  is  becoming  mnc 
common,  and,  though  still  quite  limited,  has  lecently  shown 
a  marked  tendency  to  increase.^  In  some  of  our  cities,  due 
to  peculiar  conditions,  such  deferment  m^  be  almost  t 
necessity,  but  the  practice  is  in  many  ways  undearabk, 
and  is  often  entirdy  unnecessary  where  resorted  to.'    Id 

'  Up  to  1909  the  percentage  of  school  debt  to  other  city  debt  wu  but 
2.2  per  cent,  uid  with  %  tot«l  outttanding  acbool  debt  for  all  dtiea  havinf 
a  population  of  30.000  or  over  of  146,282,260.  Since  then  the  acbool  debt 
hu  increMed  fa«ler  even  than  the  municipal  debt,  being  2.0  per  cent  in 
1S12,  and  reprcMnting  a  total  of  $T4.0M,Si3,  —  an  incRMc  m  •chool 
bonded  debt  of  t%  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Our  dty  school  corporations  have,  however,  been  nuHv  careful  in  the 
matter  of  bonded  debt  than  any  other  department  of  our  municipalitia. 
Some  nties  have  always  pud  tor  their  school  buildings  u  erected,  and  have 
never  issued  bonds.  See  table  on  "Gross,  Funded,  and  Floating  Debt*  d 
Cities,"  in  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  annual  publication  entitled  f  iitBiuuil 
Stohifies  q/'  Citiet,  for  a  list  of  cities  having  no  bonded  idiool  debt. 

*  "Hie  large  initial  cost  for  Srepioof  buildings,  and  the  idan  ol  pi^ini 
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addition  to  the  larger  costs  involved,  the  d^nred-payment 
plan  puts  a  mortgage  on  the  future  which  is  likely  to  prove 
heavy  to  carry. ^  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  elemen- 
taTy-schooI-buildings  of  a  type  which  will  require  large 
maintenance  costs,  and  after  ttom  twoLty-five  to  thirty-five 
years  must  be  replaced. 

La^e  future  educational  needs.  If  we  could  see  anything 
to  indicate  that  our  American  cities  will,  in  the  near  future, 
reach  the  end  in  the  development  of  their  school  systems, 
and  that,  say  in  twenty-five  to  forty  years  from  now,  th€y 
will  have  all  the  needed  school-buildings  constructed,  then 
the  plan  of  deferring  payment  by  issuing  bonds  and  spread- 
ing the  costs  over  a  period  of  years  would  not  be  so 
objectionable.  * 

Those  who  have  studied  the  problem  most,  however, 
can  see  no  such  md  of  the  process.  On  the  contrary,  with 
fur  them  lO  in  one  yetz  by  a  tax,  u  what  mskes  school  building  in  Portland 
■eem  to  costly.  At  the  present  time  Portland  needs  about  sixty  new  cUas- 
loonu  a  year  for  its  elementary  tchools  alone.  Soon  the  number  may  be 
•eventy,  ei^ty,  and  perhaps  even  more. 

"The  large  oost.  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  On  the  bMls  of 
the  present  assessment  of  property  in  the  school  district,  the  initial  coat  for 
Bxty  dasaiooms  in  fireproof  construction  will  raise  the  yearly  tax  rate  for 
BcbooU  in  the  district  only  about  one  half  mill  (fi  cent*  on  the  |100  c^ 
aateaaed  property);  Mid  a  tax  of  1)  mills  (IS  cents  on  the  $100)  will  pay  tor 
the  lixty  fiiepnxrf  classrooms  complete,  with  no  bonds  and  no  future  intei^ 
eat  charges.  The  rate  will  probably  never  exceed  this,  as  increases  in  values 
wOI  counterbalance  the  increased  number  of  classrooms  required.  In 
other  words,  to  build  and  pay  for,  at  once  and  without  bonds,  a  large, 
ranforced-ooncrete,  K-dawroom  building,  such  as  the  new  Failing  School, 
would  coat  a  citizen  only  about  09  cents  for  every  |1000  of  property  for 
which  he  is  asseued,  —  a  trifle  mote  than  the  coat  of  four  good  dgara." 
(Portland  School  Survey  Report,  chap,  xu.) 

'  What  each  city  should  have  is  the  authoriEKtion  to  levy  an  annual 
building  tAi,  sufBdent  to  pay  for  a  building  in  two  or  three  years,  and  tbe 
Mltbority  to  borrow  if  needed  for  temporary  purposes.  An  annual  building 
tax  of  1)  to  S)  cents  on  the  |100  would  provide  for  the  ordinary  building 
needs  of  most  cities. 

*  See  also  pages  101-03  of  Aytei'  Report  on  the  Springfidd,  lUinoit, 
S^ukU  SuTtty  tm  the  question  of  bonding  for  school-buildings. 
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the  great  change  which  is  taking  place  in  our  conceptions  u 
to  the  nature  and  place  of  public  education,  there  is  every 
indication  that  public  education  will  in  time  become  the 
greatest  business  of  a  city  or  a  state.  In  a  quarter  to  a  half 
a  century  from  now  public  education  is  almost  certain  to  be 
extended  into  fields  of  constructive  service  which  we  now 
but  dimly  imagine.  There  is  eveiy  probability,  also,  that 
everything  that  tends  to  conserve  child  life  and  advance 
child  welfare,  and  hence  the  welfare  of  the  race,  as  well  is 
most  of  those  efforts  relating  to  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions siuToimding  adults  and  home  life,  will  in  time  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  function  of  our  systems  of 
public  education.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
then  those  cities  will  be  best  able  to  meet  the  large  edu- 
cational demands  of  the  future,  and  in  a  really  large  way, 
which  do  not  handicap  themselves  too  heavily  with  bonded 
school  debt  now. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  A  good  school-building  b  sometimes  said  to  be  the  oombiiied  mxk 
of  an  artist,  an  engineer,  a  physician  and  hygiene  expert,  a  school 
adminbtrator,  and  an  economist.  Indicate  the  place  of  eadi  iD 
planning  and  erecting  a  school-building. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  State  should  lay  down  hygiesic  and  coostmctioiial 
standards  which  all  communities  should  meet,  and  make  provisiQD 
for  state  inspection  and  approval  of  all  plans  for  new  adiool-baikl- 
ings  and  all  major  alterations  in  old  ones?  Should  the  state  oyo- 
sight  extend  to  the  architecture  ?   Why  ? 

S.  Why  is  it  particularly  desirable  that  the  head  of  the  property  deptii- 
ment  should  be  given  the  employment,  control,  and  dismissal  ol  the 
school  janitors?  In  a  smaller  city  where  would  you  place  such  oontiol? 

4.  Is  it  desirable  to  employ  a  regular  school  architect  or  to  throw  open 
competition,  under  such  restrictions  as  in  Pittsburg,  to  any  respon- 
sible architect  anywhere? 

5.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  standard  type  of  school-building,  or  to  en- 
courage individuality  in  the  appearance  of  schools? 

6.  Should  there  be  manual-trahiing  and  domestic-aaenoe  rooms  and 
equipment  in  each  building,  or  only  at  certain  "  centers 't  If  teadben 
or  pupils  have  to  move,  which  is  the  better  plan? 
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7.  What  would  you  tliink  of  having  miuic  and  dnwing  studios  in  tlw 
hvilding  ?  Swinuning-pools  T 

TOPICS  FOB  INVESTIGATION  AND  EEPOBT 

I.  Proper  standwds  m  to  schooUunue  lite,  and  the  location  and  oriento- 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

AUXILIARY   EDUCATIONAL   AGENCIES 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  refer  very  briefly  to 
three  auxiliary  educational  agencies  which  seem  destined, 
sooner  or  later,  to  become  an  integral  part  of  our  public 
educational  organization.  These  three  agencies  are  the  public 
library*  the  public  playgroimd,  and  the  school-garden  move- 
ment. Both  the  library  and  the  playground  are  now  some- 
what generally  under  the  control  of  separate  boards,  and 
the  school-garden  movement  is  largely  fostered  by  individ- 
uals and  societies,  but  a  well-organized  twentieth-century 
school  system  could  direct  the  work  of  each  more  economi- 
cally and  more  efficiently  than  can  be  done  if  each  is  to 
remain  under  separate  administrative  organizations. 

1.    The  public  library 

The  public  library  arose  with  us  as  a  separate  institution^ 
and  still  quite  generally  retains  its  separate  organization. 
The  library  board  administers  the  library,  and  the  school 
board  administers  the  schools.  Between  the  two  for  a  long 
time  there  was  no  attempt  at  cooperation.  The  school  im- 
parted instruction,  while  the  library  loaned  books  to  mem- 
bers or  to  the  public  which  came  to  borrow. 

Efforts  toward  cooperation.  The  beginning  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  agencies  dates  from  the  attempts  made 
by  the  free  public  library  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1879,  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection  between  the  public 
library  and  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  After  about 
fifteen  years  the  idea  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  both 
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1  »c 
schoolmen  and  librarians,  as  each  began  to  see  that  botk    ^ 

were  engaged  in  educational  undertakings  which  would  be  I  ^^ 

more  productive  of  results  if  the  two  worked  in  doserK 

cooperation.    In  1897  the  National  Education  Assodatioi  1  ^ 

appointed  a  "Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Public  li- 1|{ 

braries  to  Public  Schools/'  and  reports  were  made  on  tk  \\ 

subject  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association  in  1898  ^  and 

1899. « 

Since  that  time  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  by  many 
school  superintendents  and  by  many  public  librarians  to 
secure  a  closer  cooperation  in  educational  effort,  and  mudi 
valuable  work  has  been  accomplished.  Much  more  stiU  re-  j 
mains  to  be  done.  The  librarian  often  feels  that  his  efforts  at  ' 
cooperation  are  not  appreciated  by  the  school,  and  that  the 
school  authorities  are  uninterested  and  apathetic.  This  is 
often  true.  The  school  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
times make  the  same  complaint  of  the  public  librarian.  He 
library  often  lacks  an  appreciation  of  the  standpoint  of  the 
school  in  the  matter  of  educating  the  reading  public,  and 
the  school,  on  its  part,  lacks  an  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
commimity  problems  which  the  library  tries  to  solve.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  public  librarians  have  shown  a 
more  cooperative  spirit  than  have  the  schoolmen.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  with  reference  to  state  traveling  libraries 
and  coimty  library  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  coimty  and 
town  educational  authorities  on  the  other. 

Administrative  control.  The  trouble  arises  in  part  from 
a  lack  of  coordinated  effort,  due  to  separate  organization 
and  control,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  a  closer 
administrative  organization  will  in  time  be  effected.  The 
mission  of  these  two  commimity  educational  agencies  is  the 
same,  and  their  object  is  similar  if  not  identical.    Each  is 

^  See  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Asioeiationt  1896^  pp.  1014-t8w 
*  md.,  1899,  pp.  452-529. 
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'Working  in  its  own  way  to  solve  the  same  problems  of  com- 
munity education,  the  library  being  a  supplemental  and 
continuing  agency  for  what  the  school  begins.  There  would 
l>e  little  need  for  the  Ubrary  were  it  not  for  the  sdiool,  and 
'   tiie  school  fails  in  part  in  its  mission  of  education  if  it  fails 
'  to  get  its  pupils  into  working  rdations  with  the  public 
''  lS>rary. 

*       In  a  few  dties  the  library  and  the  schools  are  operated 

by  one  board,  the  board  of  education  being  the  board  of 

~'  control  for  both  the  public  library  and  the  public  schools.' 

■  In  such  the  librarian  is  appointed  by  and  is  responsible  to 

-  tlie  board  of  education,  and  holds  a  position  somewhat 

-  coordinate  with  that  of  superintendent  of  schools.  In  a  few 
other  cities  the  school  department  is  represented,  ex  officio, 
on  the  library  board  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
prendent  of  the  board  of  education.  In  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  our  cities,  though,  there  is  no  governmental 
unicm,  all  cooperation  being  by  mutual  agreements  between 
the  public  librarian  and  the  superintendent  of  schoob  or 
other  school  authorities. 

As  OUT  city  school  systems  become  better  organized  as 
educational  undertakings,  and  eliminate  personal  and  party 
poUtica  from  their  management;  as  executive  heads  are 
appointed  and  given  control  of  educational  functions,  with- 
out continual  interference  on  the  part  of  school  boards  or 
members  of  school  boards;  as  the  school  gradually  organ- 
izes its  instruction,  and  enlarges  the  scope  of  its  work; 
and  as  school  executives  come  to  the  work  better  prepared, 
and  take  a  larger  view  of  their  work;  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  much  less  objection  to  a  closer  administrative 

I  T.iii;»n«pnH»  fomu  a  good  eiunple  of  tbu  form  of  orguusatkiu,  tlie 
public  libnry  there  bring  regarded  merely  aa  one  of  the  muiy  educatioiial 
ageode*  of  the  oommunity.  In  oommuuion-govemed  dties  this  is  com- 
■nooly  the  ccntdition.  In  Sacramento  one  commissioner  is  in  chugeof  the 
tflnH*,  libmy,  parks,  pUygronnds,  and  pubUc  morala. 
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union  of  the  library  and  the  school  than  would  at  present  I 
be  the  case.  Our  public  library  boards  have  been,  in  the 
past,  much  freer  from  personal  and  party  politics  than  have 
our  school  boards,  and  until  the  people  are  ready  to  put 
^hool  organization  and  administration  on  a  higher  baas 
it  is  probable  that  the  library  will  prefer  to  retain  its  sep- 
arate organization.  Such  being  the  case,  a  provision  by 
which  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  be,  ex  officio^ 
a  member  of  the  public  Ubrary  board,  with  fidl  power  to 
speak  and  to  vote,  would  be  a  desirable  amendment  to  in- 
corporate into  the  present  laws  providing  for  the  creation 
of  city  hbrary  boards. 

Unity  of  the  work  of  library  and  school.  The  two  insti- 
tutions, Ubrary  and  school,  really  belong  together.  With  the 
development  of  the  commimity-center  schoolhouse,  with 
a  branch  public  library  in  each  large  school  building,  a  se- 
lected reference  Ubrary  of  some  size  in  each  intermediate  and 
high  school,  and  a  smaU  room  Ubrary  in  each  elementaiy- 
school  classroom,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  that  the  library  work  should  be  under 
one  organization  and  control.  If  the  Ubrarian  in  each  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  and  high-school  building  has  had 
some  library  training  and  is  officiaQy  connected  with  the 
central  public  Ubrary,  rather  than  with  the  school,  the  re- 
lations which  will  be  established  between  the  school  instruc- 
tion and  permanent  library  interests  are  much  more  likdy 
to  become  deep  and  lasting. 

The  Ubrary  in  the  future  school.  It  wiU,  without  doubt, 
be  one  of  the  missions  of  the  twentieth-century  school  to 
direct  the  outside  reading  of  the  child,  to  cultivate  an  ap- 
preciation for  good  books,  and  to  teach  pupils  how  to  use 
books  as  tools.  The  literature  teacher  in  a  pubUc  school  is 
in  a  sense  a  children's  librarian,  and  her  classroom  should 
be  in  reaUty  a  smaU  Ubrary  for  special  purposes.  The  school 
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ibrary  enlarges  the  teacher's  possibilities  for  usefulness,  and 
it  dose  cooperation  between  the  public  library  and  the  school 
enlarges  it  still  more.    To-day  both  school  and  library  are 
working  at  the  problem,  each  somewhat  independently  of  the 
other,  with  a  consequent  lack  of  the  highest  effectiveness 
and  a  certain  duplication  of  effort  and  expense.    In  time, 
as  the  two  institutions  come  into  closer  imion  and  coopera- 
tion; as  the  library  extends  its  work  downward  into  the 
schook,  and  as  the  schools  extend  their  work  upward  and 
outward  into  the  problems  of  adult  education  and  civic  life, 
the  two  institutions  probably  will  render  more  effective 
community  service  if  placed  imder  one  board  of  control 
and  united  as  parts  of  a  commimity  educational  service.^ 

£.    The  Public  Playgrounds 

The  public  playground  represents  a  relatively  recent  ef- 
fort to  organize,  along  healthful  and  educational  lines,  the 
natural  play-activities  of  children.  Probably  the  first 
playground  organized  especially  for  children  was  the  one 
provided  by  the  Children's  Mission  in  Boston,  in  1886,  by 
placing  "three  piles  of  yellow  sand"  in  its  yard  for  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  to  play  in.  The  following  year 
eleven  piles,  —  one  in  a  school-yard,  —  with  matrons  to 
supervise  the  play,  were  provided.  Two  summer  play- 
grounds were  established  privately  in  Philadelphia  in  1893, 
a  sand  garden  in  Providence  in  1894,  and  a  summer  play- 
ground in  Chicago  in  1897.  The  first  public  playgroimd  was 

^  At  Gary,  where  the  school  employs  specially  trauied  teachers  to 
direct  the  outside  reading  of  children,  who  meet  each  child  for  a  thirty- 
minute  period  on  alternate  days,  and  where  sets  of  books  and  classroom 
libraries  are  in  use,  it  has  been  found  that  '*  the  library  maintenance  and 
•alary-cotft  per  book  circulated  and  read  is  about  one  fourth  of  a  cent,  only 
five  per  cent  of  said  cost  in  public  libraries.  The  life  of  a  book  circulated 
in  sets,  under  the  direct  oonbx>l  of  the  special  teachers,  is  ten  times  that  of 
the  usual  library  circulating  book."  (Superintendent  W.  A.  Wirt,  in  Pro- 
etedings  qf  National  Edueation  Aitociationt  1912,  p.  494.) 
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organized  in  New  York  City  in  1898.  By  1911,  257  dtks 
reported  1543  playgrounds  as  in  operation,  and  75  otlia 
cities  known  to  have  playgrounds  did  not  report. 

Playground  organization.  In  many  of  our  cities  play- 
ground commissions  have  been  created  to  provide  play 
facilities  for  children,  and  much  valuable  work  has  been 
done.  Old  parks  have  been  enlarged  and  their  usefulness 
extended,  new  ones  have  been  acquired,  special  municipal 
playgrounds  have  been  provided  and  equipped,  and  play 
directors  have  been  employed  and  installed.  The  influence 
of  the  work  is  seen  in  the  general  demand  that  public  schods 
be  provided  with  larger  and  better  playground  facilities. 

Even  more  than  in  the  case  of  library  work,  separate 
organization  and  direction  of  public  playgrounds  involves 
both  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  a  v&y  ma- 
terial increase  in  expenses.  A  municipal  playground  is 
expensive  both  to  provide  and  to  maintain,  and  it  is  in  use 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  time,  while  playgrounds  organized 
as  a  part  of  the  school  plant,  and  run  in  connection  with  the 
regular  day  and  vacation  schools,  can  be  utilized  practically 
all  of  the  time.  By  organizing  play  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum,  as  is  being  done  now  by  a  few  of  our 
city  school  systems,  and  then  providing  regular  play  teach- 
ers for  the  schools,  the  school  playground  can  be  utilized 
constantly  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  eveiy  day,  thus  providing 
about  ten  times  the  play  facilities  which  can  be  provided 
for  under  the  mimicipal  playground  plan,  and  at  less  cost. 

Superintendent  Wirt,  of  the  Gary,  Indiana,  schools,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  National  Education  Assodaticm, 
in  1912  (Proceedings,  pp.  492-95)  compared  costs  for  the 
two  types  of  playgrounds,  as  follows:  — 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  a  most  elaborate  system  of  recreaiiQa 
parks  and  field  houses.  Selecting  the  eleven  most  successful  parks 
of  the  South  Side  Commission,  we  may  compare  the  total  cost  aad 
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tue  of  the  eleven  parka  with  the  cost  snd  use  of  the  one  Guy 
acbool  plant.  Note  that  the  attendance  of  the  parka  is  the  total, 
not  the  average  for  the  eleven  parks.  Also  note  that  the  cost  of 
the  school  includes  the  fumishitig  of  complete  school  facilities  for 
2700  childrai,  in  addition  to  the  social  and  recreational  features. 
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Importance  of  directed  play.  Play  is  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  all  children,  and  play  under  good  conditions 
may  be  said  to  be  a  child's  fundamental  ri^t.  The  child's 
{diysical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  development  in  part 
hinges  about  proper  facilities  for  play.  Organized  and  di- 
rected play  is  worth  much  more  than  unorganized  and  un- 
directed play,  and  the  social  and  moral  conditions  surround- 
ing children  during  such  organized  and  directed  play  are 
much  better.  If  directed  play  is  provided  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  school  curriculum,  as  it  should  be  in  cities,  the  work 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  not  only  of  value  in  itself  but 
also  of  service  in  the  general  education  of  childr«i.  If 
organized  in  connection  with  the  public  school  work  and 
correlated  with  the  work  in  physical  training  and  health 
teaching,  and  especially  with  the  vacation  school  work,* 

*  In  the  ccmduct  of  the  mnmier  vac>ti<Hi  sdiotJs,  u  at  preaent  oi^aniaed, 
dnected  play  fonna  a  very  important  part  of  the  inatmction  provided- 
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it  can  be  made  much  more  e£Fective  educationally  tlun 
can  ever  be  the  case  when  organized  separately  under  a 
playground  commission.  It  will  not  only  be  more  e£Fective, 
but  it  can  also  be  organized  and  conducted  at  less  ezp&iat 

3,  School  gardening 

School  gardening  has  for  some  time  been  a  feature  oi 
public  education  in  European  cities,  but  represents  a  veiy 
recent  and  as  yet  but  imperfectly  accepted  idea  in  our 
American  cities.    The  first  school  garden  in  America  prob- 
ably was  the  Wild  Flower  Garden  at  Boxbury,  Massa-   I 
chusetts,  established  by  private  citizens  in  1891.  The  school    . 
gardens  established  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Com-   I 
pany,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1897,  were  also  among  the  first 
in  this  coimtry.   Many  cities  now  have  school  gardens  and 
school  gardening  associations;  usually  fostered  by  indi- 
viduals or  organizations,  and  conducted  independently  d 
any  official  connection  with  the  schools.    Such  organiza- 
tions are  doing  for  the  school  children  a  work  of  large  edu- 
cational importance,  and  one  that  should  be  done  by  the 
schools  instead  of  by  private  associations  and  individuals. 

School  gardening  and  the  school.  What  is  accomplished 
by  such  organized  work  is  of  value,  to  children  of  certain  types 
of  very  great  value,  but  it  reaches  only  a  limited  number  and 
cannot  be  so  effectively  done  as  it  would  be  if  organized 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  of  the  schook.  School 
gardening  is  a  legitimate  and  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
a  city  school  course  of  study,  and  should  be  given  a  definite 
place  and  time.   The  work  in  home  gardening,  too,  should 


Should  our  cities  organize  a  twelve-months  school,  as  many  tendencies 
to  indicate  as  a  probable  line  of  future  city  development,  organiied  play 
will  form  a  still  more  important  part  of  school  instruction,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  a  close  connection  between  school  and  playground  will  be  empha- 
sized. The  large  use  of  municipal  playgrounds  now  is  at  times  when  the 
regular  school  is  not  in  session. 
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be  closely  connected  with  the  school  gardening  work.  A 
supervisor  of  school  gardens  should  be  appointed,  in  cities 
of  thirty  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants  or  over,  to  plan  and 
direct  the  work,  to  secure  and  look  after  vacant  lots  to  be 
used  for  school  gardens,  to  prepare  and  issue  bulletins  on 
the  work  for  the  general  information  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  children,  and  to  meet  with  the  teachers  responsible  for 
the  work  in  each  school. 

It  is  in  the  cities  that  work  in  school  gardening  Is  of  most 
importance,  from  an  educational  and  aesthetic  point  of  view. 
To  many  city  children  it  is  almost  the  only  contact  they 
ever  get  with  nature.  To  some  it  is  a  means  of  education  in 
which  they  become  deeply  interested,  and  to  many  it  means 
good  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 
The  nature-study  value  of  the  observation  of  how  plants 
germinate,  grow,  and  matiu^,  the  lessons  in  social  coopera- 
tion which  gardening  can  be  made  to  teach,  the  industrial 
experience  coming  from  the  money  value  of  the  products 
raised,  the  efiForts  to  excel  developed  by  competition,  the 
withdrawal  of  children  from  the  games  and  vices  of  the 
street,  and  the  possibilities  of  carrying  through  a  vacation 
interest  in  such  work,  all  are  features  of  the  school  garden- 
ing movement  which  are  of  much  moral  as  well  as  educa- 
tional value. 

New  educational  agencies  and  purposes.  The  utilization 
of  the  library,  the  playground,  and  the  school  garden  as 
educational  agencies  represents  only  another  phase  of  the 
rapidly  growing  purpose  to  change  our  city  school  systems 
from  mere  instructional  institutions  into  constructive  child- 
welfare  institutions,  —  to  change  the  school  from  a  place 
merely  for  intellectual  training  into  a  place  where  a  child 
can  work  and  play  and  grow  and  live  a  life  that,  for  him, 
is  as  real  as  any  adult  life  can  be.  This  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  many  new  educational  activities,  the  utilization  of 
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the  entire  educatioiial  equipment  of  a  dty  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  possible^  and  the  provision  of  those  saving 
and  uplifting  influences  which  are  especially  needed  to  meet 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  modem  dty  life.  Careful 
health  supervision  and  instrucrtion,  an  inteDigent  and  con- 
structive administration  of  an  attendance  d^>artment,  in- 
structive and  competitive  school  gardening,  organized  and 
directed  play,  and  a  full  utilization  of  the  public  library 
as  an  educational  agency,  —  these  represent  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  saving  and  uplifting  influences  which  should 
be  utilized  more  fully  in  the  work  of  public  education. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  fonn  of  organiiitt.inn  and  ocxntrol  is  followed  for  the  pubfic 
libraries  in  your  State? 

S.  What  types  of  ooOperatkm  exist  between  the  public  libraries  and  the 
schools  in  your  State? 

8.  What  relation  do  the  school  libraries  bear  to  the  public  libraiy  col- 
lections? 

4.  If  the  school  pUyground  is  more  economical  and  more  effective  edn- 
cationally,  how  do  you  account  for  the  rapid  development  of  muni- 
cipal, as  opposed  to  the  achxxA  playgrounds? 

5.  Why  has  it  usually  been  easier  to  secure  playground  development 
through  a  playground  commission  than  throu^  a  board  of  educmtkn? 

6.  In  what  does  the  moral  and  Ksthetic  value  of  sdiool  gardening 
consist? 

7.  What  relation  does  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  newer  edncatioDal 
agencies  mentioned  in  this  chapter  bear:  (a)  to  the  question  of  tlie 
economy  of  time  in  education?  (6)  to  the  question  of  a  longer  school 
day  and  week? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  What  is  the  best  type  of  work  being  done  in  your  State  by  the  public 
schoob  in  developing  a  taste  for  books  and  introducing  piq>ils  to  good 
literature? 

2.  Look  up  and  make  a  report  on: 

(a)  Notable  work  being  done  in  libraiy  and  sdiool  cooperation. 

(h)  Municipal  playgrounds. 

(e)  School  playgrounds. 

(d)  Vacation  schools  and  vacation-school  instnictioD. 

(s)  The  school-gardening  movement. 
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(/)  like  Guy  plan  for  handling  directed  plajr. 
(S)  llw  coune  ot  itud^  in  play. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

COSTS,  FUNDa  AND  ACCOUNTING 

Constantly  increasing  costs.  It  will  be  evident,  from 
what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  an  effi- 
cient school  system  must  cost  more  money  —  oftentimes 
much  more  money  —  than  does  the  ordinaiy  city  school  sys- 
tem of  to-day.  Practically  every  addition  made  to  a  school 
system  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  efficiency  means  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  for  equipment  and  main- 
tenance. In  any  growing  American  city  the  school  system 
is  continually  calling  for  increased  funds,  and  in  even  a 
relatively  stationary  city  a  school  system  that  is  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  progress  of  American  education  is  also 
continually  asking  for  increased  appropriations  for  equip- 
ment and  maintenance. 

An  expensive  school  system  may  not  be  an  efficient  school 
system,  but  a  cheap  school  system  cannot  be  an  efficient 
school  system,  viewed  from  the  larger  community  point  of 
view.  The  only  way  to  make  better  schools  is  to  spend,  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  a  constantly  increasing  amoimt  of 
money  on  them.  If  a  school  system  is  to  run  on  cheap  lines 
it  cannot  be  highly  efficient.  Either  its  teachers  or  officers 
will  lack  in  grasp  and  render  inefficient  service,  or,  if  these 
happen  to  be  efficient  in  spite  of  the  low  compensation  paid, 
the  system  will  be  inefficient  in  that  it  will  minister,  to  only 
a  limited  extent,  to  the  larger  community  needs. 

A  cheap  school  system.  If  a  cheap  system  of  instruction 
is  desired  the  school  system  should  not  be  expanded, 
the  coiu'ses  of  instruction  should  not  be  enriched,  and  no 
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efTort  should  be  made  to  minister  to  new  educational  needs. 
An  eight-year  elementary-school  course,  based  wholly  on 
textbook  instruction;  large  classes;  no  kindergartens,  man- 
ual training,  or  domestic-science  instruction;  and  an  old- 
line  book-type  of  high-school  course  (languages,  history, 
English,  mathematics^  and  textbook  science)  is  by  all 
means  the  cheapest  type  of  a  school  system  to  provide. 
Teachers  for  such  instruction  cost  less;  classes  can  be  larger; 
few  if  any  special  supervisors  will  be  needed;  there  will  be 
but  small  expense  for  teaching  equipment,  and  no  extra 
expense  in  building  school-buildings  (as  in  Pittsburg)  for 
rooms  for  any  form  of  special  instruction;  large  school- 
grounds  will  not  be  needed;  and  overhead  expenses  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  teacher,  a  classroom,  some 
seats,  a  stove  and  some  fuel,  a  few  maps  and  books,  and  a 
small  expense  for  paper,  pencils,  ink,  and  chalk,  represent 
about  the  equipment  needed  for  such  instruction. 

The  poorer  the  public  schools,  too,  the  larger  the  number 
of  parents  who  will  patronize  the  private  and  the  parochial 
schools,  and  for  the  children  of  such  the  city  will  not  need 
to  build  schools,  employ  teachers^  or  incur  any  expense 
whatever.  Of  course,  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  en- 
force attendance  laws  in  a  city  maintaining  such  a  school 
system.  Retardation  will  not  be  objectionable  in  such  a 
school  system,  because  the  pupils  stay  down  in  the  grades 
where  the  instruction  costs  less,  and  a  smaller  percentage 
ever  enter  the  high  school  where  the  instruction  costs  more. 
An  examination  of  census,  attendance,  and  retardation  data; 
salary  lists  and  classified  expenditures;  and  the  published 
courses  of  study  for  some  of  our  American  cities  would  seem 
to  indicate  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  number  of 
our  cities  are  still  maintaining  such  a  cheap  type  of  school 
system.  An  examination  of  such  items  for  the  present, 
compared  with  similar  items  for  a  decade  ago,  however. 
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indicate  marked  progress  in  the  matter  of  expenditures, 
and  hence  in  educational  consciousness^  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  problem  of  increased  funds.  The  administration  oi 
public  education  cannot  be  made  a  money-saving  process. 
If  it  were  it  would  be  best  to  turn  education  over  entirdy 
to  private  agencies,  and  thus  save  the  entire  expense.  On 
the  contrary,  the  proper  administration  of  public  education 
with  us  to-day  calls  for  the  intelligent  expenditure  of  as 
large  an  amoimt  of  public  money  as  a  community  can  af- 
ford. As  new  needs  arise  this  amount  must  be  increased 
and  the  scope  of  the  school  system  must  be  extended.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  must  also  be  increased  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  for  all  kinds  of  service,  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials, and  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  a  better  and 
more  sanitary  type  of  equipment  for  the  schools. 

The  problem  which  faces  the  management  of  every  dty 
school  system  to-day  is  how  to  secure,  in  competition  with 
the  increasing  demands  of  all  other  dty  departments,  the 
f  imds  needed  to  meet  the  constantly  expanding  needs  of  the 
schools.  Upon  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  a  general  way,  and  upon  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  particular,  rests  the  burden  of  proving  to  the 
conmiunity  the  needs  of  the  school  system  in  order  that  the 
necessary  funds  may  be  obtained.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  who  fails  to  put  his  shoulders  to  the  collar  and  pull 
hard  at  this  point  in  his  work  is  one  who  may  set  the  develop- 
ment of  his  school  system  back  in  a  way  that  it  will  reqiure 
his  successor  years  of  hard  work  to  bring  up.  Every  city 
department  is  pushing  for  additional  appropriations,  and 
unless  the  school  appropriations  are  separated  by  law  from 
dty  council  control,  the  superintendent  must  push  also  to 
retain  his  proper  share.  To  secure  larger  funds  he  must 
amply  prove  his  larger  needs. 
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Funds  independent  of  the  council.  To  protect  the  schools 
from  being  given  less  than  their  proper  share  of  funds  a  num- 
ber of  our  States  have  given  to  a  few  or  to  all  of  the  city 
school  systems  in  the  State  the  right  to  determine,  usually 
within  certain  legal  limits,  the  amount  of  school  funds 
needed,  and  to  certify  the  same  for  levy  without  interference 
by  any  city  authority.^  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
such  authorization  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  as  well  as 
several  recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  city  oflScials  to  break 
down  such  separate  authorization.  The  rather  common 
tendency  of  city  governing  authorities  is  to  reduce  the 
school  department  to  a  branch  of  the  city  government,  and 
then  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  schools  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  patronage  departments  —  fire,  police,  streets, 
water,  sewers  —  of  the  city.  The  more  political  the  city 
government  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  the  schools.  In 
cities  operating  imder  a  commission  form  of  government  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  much  better  than  when  a  city  council 
has  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  chief  argument  for  city  control  of  the  school  tax  is 
that  it  unifies  the  taxing  power,  and  gives  one  central 
representative  body  control  over  all  expenditures.  If  the 
schools  are  to  be  free,  why  not  the  parks  and  the  health  and 
the  police?    The  answer  must  be  that  the  schools  are  too 

^  St  Loms  and  Kansas  City  form  good  examples  of  cities  in  which  the 
•diool  boards  have  been  given  full  power  to  levy  the  school  tax,  up  to  a 
Emit  of  sirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation.  Ohio,  Kansas, 
and  California  are  good  examples  of  States  which  have  given  the  dty  school 
authorities  such  independence  by  general  statute,  the  limit  being  twelve 
mills  in  Ohio,  twenty  mills  in  Kansas,  and  thirty  mills  in  California.  Baid, 
Moore,  and  Greenwood  (see  References)  present  strong  arguments  for  this 
method  of  piandling  the  school-tax  levy.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Toledo^  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Denver, 
Omaha,  Portland,  and  Seattle  are  examples  of  other  cities  in  which  the 
sdiool-taz  levy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board.  Most  of  the  Western 
States'have  enacted  general  Uws  giving  the  taxing  power  to  sdiool  boards^ 
is  have  alao  a  number  of  Southern  States. 
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important  for  the  future  of  our  national  life  to  trust  them 
to  the  whims  and  trades  and  log-rolling  of  a  political  body, 
elected  with  no  reference  to  school  administration,^  and 
that  in  but  few  of  our  cities  has  the  sense  of  civic  duty  bees 
such  as  to  enable  the  people  to  place  the  schools  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  city  interests  when  party  politics  and 
personal  influence  are  brought  to  bear.*  Even  when  thor- 
oughly honest  and  actuated  by  good  motives,  the  memben 
of  a  city  council  lack  that  close  touch  with  educational 
problems  which  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  large 
future  importance  of  expenditures  for  schools,  when  the 
school  needs  come  in  competition  with  the  pressing  and 
more  immediate  needs  of  other  city  departments.  The 
unity  of  the  city  tax-levy  is  an  argument  of  no  importance. 
No  other  city  de[>artment,  except  possibly  the  health  de- 
partment,' represents  any  large  future  interest.  Even  it  b 
not  coordinate  with  the  government,  the  home,  and  the 
church,  as  is  the  school. 
The  experience  of  our  American  cities  indicates  dear^ 

^  "It  Is  commonly  reoognized  that  education  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
same  system  of  administrative  control  as  can  be  followed  in  dealing  with 
health,  police,  and  fire  departments  of  a  city,  because  the  school  is  in 
institution  coordinate  in  dignity  and  importance  with  the  government, 
the  church,  and  the  family,  and  must  not  be  subordinated  to  any  one  of 
them.  For  its  work  it  requires  freedom;  and  through  its  necessities  it  hss 
obtained  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  is  now  in  process  of 
attaining  a  third  form  of  freedom  equally  necessary  to  its  undertaking, 
namely,  the  freedom  of  teaching.  This  means  that  it  itself  shall  control  its 
own  courses  of  study,  its  own  methods  and  conditions  of  instrucikxi,  suffi- 
cient money  for  its  business,  and  its  own  expenditure  of  funds  set  apart  for 
purposes  of  education.*'  (E.  C.  Moore,  in  How  New  York  CUy  admmuUn 
iU  Schools,  p.  78.) 

*  See  especially  H.  E.  Bard,  The  City  School  Distrid,  pp.  74-76. 

'  Within  recent  years  a  tendency  to  segregate  the  health  department 
also  has  been  evident,  as  cities  have  been  found  incompetent  and  unwilling 
to  deal  properly  with  the  health  problem.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this 
is  the  erection  of  a  State  Health  Council  in  New  York  State,  ¥dth  power 
to  supersede  any  local  health  ordinance  by  a  general  state  regulatioiL 
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the  desirability  of  removing  the  tax-determining  power  for 
the  schools  from  the  control  of  the  city  coimcil,  and  of 
placing  it,  within  certain  legal  limits  to  be  fixed  by  the 
legislatm^,  with  the  school  authorities  for  determination. 
U  within  the  legal  limits,  the  rate  decided  upon  should  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  any  city  authority.  The  results 
have  been  imiformly  good  in  those  cities  where  such  power 
has  been  transferred  to  the  school  authorities,  and  the 
schools  of  such  cities  have,  in  general,  been  able  to  make 
better  progress  than  in  those  cities  where  the  school  depart- 
ment still  remains  a  branch  of  the  city  government.  The 
rates  frequently  are  higher  than  under  council  control,  as 
they  usually  should  be,  but  they  are  not  higher  than  the 
needs  of  the  schools  would  indicate  as  desirable  or  the 
wealth  of  the  people  would  indicate  as  reasonable.  Of  all 
money  expended  by  any  department  of  a  municipality,  that 
expended  for  schools  is  probably  the  most  honestly  and  the 
most  intelligently  expended. 

The  competition  for  city  funds.  In  those  cities  and 
States  where  no  such  separation  of  the  tax-determining 
power  for  schools  has  as  yet  been  provided  for  by  law,  and 
the  schools  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  school  department  must  continue  to  compete  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  city  government  for  funds. 
This  demands  that  the  school  department  be  not  only  able 
to  prove  its  needs,  but  also  able  to  force  the  city  governing 
authorities  to  recognize  them. 

Once  the  city  authorities  tended  to  divide  the  city  taxes 
between  the  school  system  and  the  other  city  needs,  the 
other  city-department  needs  —  streets,  sewers,  health,  fire, 
police,  parks,  library,  and  general  expense  —  then  being 
relatively  small.  Within  recent  years  these  other  city  needs 
have  greatly  increased  in  size  and  importance,  due  in  part 
to  the  increasing  costs  for  all  kinds  of  service  and  material, 
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and  in  part  to  the  more  inaatent  public  demands  For  good 
parks,  streets,  severs,  health  and  fire  protection,  etc.  Ead 
of  these  other  departments  is  able  to  ofiFer  easiljr  understood 
statements  as  to  needs,  mut-costa,  savings  effected,  benefit) 
extended,  ete.,  to  back  up  their  requests  for  additionil 
funds. 

The  school  department  also  asks  yearly  for  more  money, 
largely  on  the  basis  of  good  intentions  and  purposes,  but 
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.    IUbj  etlw  siUta  •rUl  ihow  I 

without  being  able  clearly  to  prove  its  needs.  When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  do  so  it  not  infrequently  is  made  in  tonu 
which  the  ordinary  citizen  can  scarcely  comprehend.  In 
part,  this  condition  is  inevitable,  by  reason  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  sdiool.  Often,  however,  the  school  department  pre- 
sents no  budget  worthy  of  a  name,'  and  no  statement  that 

I  This  is  w«ll  illustmbed  by  the  situation  in  San  Fnuidaoo. 
"  One  very  obvioui  reason  why  the  schools  have  failed  to  nceive  Deeded 
'    '    IS  is  that  the  school  authorities  have  not  kaown  how  to  ask 
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shows  that  it  knows  anything  as  to  the  unit  costs  of  its 
work,  or  the  need  for  or  the  effectiveness  of  expenditures 
within  the  school  department.  It  is  really  not  surprising  that 
city  councils  often  emphasize  other  city  departments  and 
give  the  schools  a  decreasing  percentage  of  the  annual  dty 
taxes.^ 

for  money.  They  have  not  seen  the  relation  between  school  needs  which 
will  oome  next  year,  and  lump  sum  requests  made  this  year  for  money, 
misupported  by  statements  of  fact  or  proof  of  need.  Lump  sums  with  no 
details  whatsoever  are  set  down  opposite  all  other  items  than  teachers' 
salaries. . . . 

"No  comparisons  are  made  in  the  estimate  of  the  board  or  the  superin- 
tendent of  last  year's  appropriation,  or  last  year's  expenditure,  with  the 
estimate  of  expenditures  for  next  year.  Nothing  in  the  salary  roll  indicates 
how  many  new  teachers  are  needed  because  of  new  enrollment,  or  new 
service  to  be  rendered:  $06,960  is  asked  for  janitors  in  elementary  schools, 
and  that  is  all.  Nobody  can  tell  how  many  janitors  this  will  provide,  what 
salaries  will  be  paid,  or  how  many  janitors  were  employed  last  year.  Simi- 
lariy  no  details  whatsoever  are  given  for  supplies,  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
amount  on  hand,  or  the  expected  consumption  next  year.  Huge  lump  sums 
are  asked  for  for  the  extensions  of  kindergartens,  additions  to  school  build- 
ings, yard  improvements,  etc.,  with  absolutely  no  statement  as  to  how  the 
money  asked  for  will  be  spent,  what  th^  needs  are,  or  how  much  service 
will  be  bought  with  the  money. 

"The  figures  may  be  entirely  reasonable  and  adequate,  but  the  chances 
are  that  with  so  little  information,  and  with  the  ever-pressing  necessity  of 
cutting  down  all  estimates,  the  appropriating  body  will  suppose  that  the 
sdiool  estimate  is  'swollen'  and  will  'chop'  accorchngly. 

*'Tbe  yearly  reports  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  also  utterly  inadequate.  The  financial  secretary  (business  mana- 
ger) makes  only  a  scanty  list  of  disbursements.  A  thoroughly  unscientific 
financial  statement  is  made  by  the  Superintendent's  office  and  included  in 
the  annual  report.  The  suppUes  director  makes  no  report  to  the  public." 
(School  Survey  Report  on  Some  Conditions  in  the  Schoids  of  San  Franeieoo, 
pp.  71, 79.  Published  by  the  Collegiate  Alumns  of  San  Francisco,  1914.) 

^  "Each  claimant  before  dty  boards  of  estimate  has  a  specific  reform  to 
promote,  and  presents  definite  figures  to  support  his  position.  It  is  not  the 
sdiools  «9.  graft,  but  the  schools  va.  street-deaning,  pure  water,  tenement- 
house  inspection,  the  prevention  of  disease,  or  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality.  The  advocate  of  pure  water  or  dean  streets  shows  how  much 
the  death-rate  wiU  be  altered  by  each  proposed  addition  to  his  share  of  the 
budget.  Only  the  teacher  is  without  such  figures.  What  can  be  expected 
ol  this  bat  a  curtailment  of  the  school  budget?  Why,  I  ask,  should  New 
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A  better  school  budget  To  change  this  condition  our 
school  departments  must  provide  a  good  system  of  book- 
keeping and  a  more  accurate  means  of  accounting,  with  a 
view  to  being  able  to  make  their  requests  for  funds  more 
in  terms  of  past  usefuhiess,  future  needs,  unit  costs,  and 
imits  of  accomplishment.  Unless  our  school  authorities 
introduce  more  accurate  methods  in  budget-making  they 
can  scarcely  hope,  in  these  days  of  rising  prices  and  increas- 
ing pressure  for  city  funds,  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  allow  them  to  meet  the  constantly 
expanding  needs  of  a  modem  city.  Unless  this  situation  is 
faced  in  a  business-like  manner  om*  superintendents  and 
school  boards  are  likely  to  find  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  I 
proper  use  of  funds  and  additional  needs,  even  in  cities 
where  the  school  board  controls  the  funds,  hard^  and 
harder  to  meet  each  year. 

All  estimates  as  to  needs  should  be  classified  by  depart- 
ments, and  further  subdivided  imder  the  main  headings 
used  in  accoimting.  The  estimates  imder  each  heading 
should  also  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  expenses  of 
the  preceding  year,  for  each  item;  the  quantity  of  each  kind 
of  service  or  supply  needed  the  coming  year;  and  the  cost 
per  imit  of  service  or  supply.  The  budget  should  also  state 
how  much  is  needed  to  meet  continuing  needs,  how  much 
for  automatic  increases,  and  how  much  to  meet  enlargements 
in  the  service  of  the  schools.  Any  additional  information 
which  will  enable  an  appropriating  body  to  reach  an  intelli- 
gent conclusion  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  or  excessive- 
ness  of  the  amounts  requested,  such  as  comparative  costs  for 
a  number  of  years,  comparative  costs  in  other  comparable 

York  City  put  its  money  into  schools  rather  than  into  subways?  Why 
should  it  not  enlarge  playgrounds  and  parks  instead  of  increasing  adiool 
facilities?  Why  should  it  support  inefficient  school  teachers  instead  of 
efficient  milk  inspectors?  "  (S.  N.  Patten,  in  EducaiUmal  Review,  May,  1911, 
p.  468.) 
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cities,  reasons  for  increased  unit  costs,  etc.,  should  be  pre- 
sented in  support  of  requests  for  increased  funds. 

A  detailed  annual  school  budget  should  be  prepared,  and 
a  detailed  annual  statement  of  expenses  should  also  be  made 
to  the  people  of  the  city.  On  both  of  these  the  superintendent 
of  schools  should  spend  some  time  in  the  smaller  city,  and 
he  should  supervise  their  preparation  even  in  the  larger 
city.  Even  though  prepared  by  heads  of  departments,  as 
will  be  the  case  in  large  cities,  the  superintendent  should  be 
familiar  with  the  larger  details  of  the  budget  and  the  reasons 
for  each  important  request.  Upon  his  mastery  of  the  finan- 
cial details  of  school  adminbtration  depends  much  of  his 
success  in  dealing  with  the  people,  and  with  the  tax-levying 
body  of  the  city,  in  all  of  those  matters  relating  to  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  educational  problem.  The  better 
business  man  the  superintendent  is  the  easier  will  he  be  able 
to  handle  this  phase  of  the  administrative  problem. 

Better  accounting  methods.  Better  budget  methods  tn- 
variably  demand  better  accounting  methods,  and  better 
accounting  methods  naturally  lead  to  the  preparation  of  a 
better  anmml  budget.  Up  to  a  very  few  years  ago  there  were 
about  as  many  different  methods  of  school  accounting  as 
there  were  city  school  systems,  but  within  recent  years  city 
school  systems  have  quite  generally  adopted  the  form  for 
reporting  financial  statistics  prepared  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  United 
States  Census  Office,  the  Association  of  School  Accounting 
Officers,  and  the  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports,  With  uni- 
fcwm  finan<nal  reports  a  comparison  of  costs  for  different 
items,  and  (or  different  parts  of  a  school  system,  is  now  pos- 
nble  for  the  first  time. 

The  uniform  financial  records  now  in  use*  involve  the 

>  Copie*  of  the  form  uied  in  leportiog  may  be  obuined  from  the  t'.S. 
'     «  ol  EduCKtiom.  Wihingtnn,  D.C 
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keeping  of  all  school-system  costs  under  the  following 
headings:  — 


/.  Expenses  of  general  control.  (Classified  for  salaries  and  for 
other  objects.) 
1.  Board  of  education  and  secretary's  office. 
£.  School  elections  and  school  census. 
8.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  general  offices. 

4.  Office  of  superintendent  of  schoob. 

5.  Enforcement  of  compulsory-education  laws. 

6.  Other  expenses  of  general  control. 

7.  Total  expenses  of  general  controL 

//.  Expenses  of  instruction.  (Classified  under  day  elementary 
and  secondary  schoob,  evening  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schoob,  normal  schoob,  schoob  for  the  industries, 
special  schoob,  and  special  activities.) 

1.  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  subjects. 

2.  Other  expenses  of  supervisors. 

S.  Salaries  of  principab  and  their  clerks. 

4.  Other  expenses  of  principab. 

5.  Salaries  of  teachers. 

6.  Textbooks. 

7.  Stationery  and  supplies  used  in  instruction. 

8.  Other  expenses  of  instruction. 

9.  Total  expenses  of  instruction. 

///.  Expenses  qf  operation  qf  the  school  planL  (Classified  as  under 

n.) 

1.  Wages  of  janitors  and  other  employees. 

2.  Fuel. 
8.  Water. 

4.  Light  and  power. 

5.  Janitors'  supplies. 

6.  Other  expenses  of  operation  of  plant. 

7.  Total  expenses  of  operation  of  plant. 

IV.  Elxpenses  of  mainienance  qf  school  plant.  (Classified  as  under 

n.) 

1.  Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds. 

2.  Repair  and  replacement  of  equipment. 

8.  Insurance. 

4.  Other  expenses  of  maintenance  of  school  plant. 

5.  Total  expenses  of  maintenance  of  school  plant. 
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F.  Expenses  qf  auxiliary  agencies.  (Classified  as  under  11.) 

1.  Libraries. 

(a)  Salaries. 

(6)  Books. 

(c)  Other  expenses. 

2.  Promotion  of  health. 

(a)  Salaries. 
(6)  Other  expenses. 
8.  Transportation  of  pupils. 

(a)  Salaries. 

(b)  Other  expenses. 

4.  Total  expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  expenses,  (Classified  as  under  11.) 

1.  Payments  to  private  schoob. 

2.  Payments  to  schoob  of  other  civil  divisions. 
8.  Care  of  children  in  institutions. 

4.  Pensions. 

5.  Rent. 

6.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

7.  Total  miscellaneous  expenses. 

VII.  OvUays.  (Classified  as  under  11.) 

1.  Land. 

2.  New  buildings. 

8.  Alteration  of  old  buildings. 

4.  Equipment  of  new  buildings  and  grounds. 

5.  Equipment  of  old  buildings,  exclusive  of  replacements. 

6.  Total  for  outlays. 

'HI.  Other  payments. 

1.  Redemption  of  bonds. 

2.  Redemption  of  short-term  loans. 

3.  Payment  of  warrants  and  orders  of  preceding  year. 

4.  Payments  to  sinking  funds. 

5.  Payments  of  interest. 

6.  Miscellaneous  payments,  including  trust  funds,  text^ 
books  to  be  sold  to  pupils,  etc. 

7.  Total  other  payments. 

Income  receipts  are  also  carefully  classified. 

School  accounts  and  unit  costs.  With  the  above  dassi- 
cation  of  expenditures  for  a  city  school  system  it  is  pos- 
ible  to  teU  the  total  and  the  per-capita  costs  for  any  item 
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of  school  expenditure,  and  in  any  type  of  school  —  sudi  as 
elementary,  high,  industrial,  special  —  in  the  system,  and 
separately  for  day  and  evening  schools.  By  a  further 
classification  of  expenditures  so  as  to  show  costs  for  all 
items  for  each  individual  school  in  the  school  system,  it  is 
possible  to  compare  costs  within  the  system,  and  to  detect 
wastes  and  to  perfect  economies.^  With  such  a  system  of 
bookkeeping  it  is  possible,  at  any  time,  to  determine  the 
per-pupil  cost  of  any  form  of  instruction,  the  per-room 
cost  for  any  form  of  service  or  supply,  and  the  per-building 
cost  for  any  item  of  maintenance  or  upkeep,  and  to  check 
wastes  wherever  found.  It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  economical  units  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  for  the  schools.  Such  a  ^stem  of 
bookkeeping  every  city  should  install,  and  from  such  finan- 
cial records  a  clear  accounting  should  be  made  to  the  com- 
mimity  each  year  in  the  annual  school  report. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  City  A  has  increased  in  population  only  two  per  cent  in  a  decade,  and 
its  schoorexpenses  but  five  per  cent.  Would  this  seem  to  indicate  an 
efficiently  conducted  school  system? 

2.  In  two  cities  of  practically  the  same  size,  C  and  M,  the  school  expenses 
in  C  represent  thirty-one  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  city  expenses, 
and  in  M  but  nineteen  and  a  half  cents.  What  would  this  seem  to  in- 
dicate as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  two  systems? 

8.  If  the  scope  of  the  school  systems  in  the  two  dties  given  above  is 
practically  the  same,  how  would  you  account  for  the  difference  in 
percentage  of  expenditures? 

4.  In  what  way  does  the  school-building  problem  complicate  the  ques- 
tion of  school  support  more  now  than  it  used  to  do? 


^  For  example,  such  figures  might  show  that  the  cost  for  fuel  in  two 
similar  buildings  was  20  per  cent  more  in  one  than  in  the  other;  that  the 
cost  for  pupil  supplies  in  elementary-school-buildings  ran  from  05  cents  to 
$1.05  except  in  two,  where  the  figures  were  55  cents  and  $1.89  respectively; 
and  that  the  yearly  per-capiia  cost  of  instruction  was  $5.50  more  in  a  four- 
room  building  than  in  a  ten-room  building.  The  unit  costs  for  different 
types  of  instruction  could  be  worked  out  from  such  data. 
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ff.  With  all  dty  departments  increBsing  their  demands,  bow  can  our 
dtiei  meet  the  problem?  Can  or  should  the  school  take  u  subordinate 
place  m  the  matter  of  needed  approprMtionaT  Why? 

6.  la  it  a  good  thing  for  a  school  system  to  have  to  prove  its  needs; 
(a)  to  the  community?  (b)  to  a  city  council? 

7.  Wlut  are  the  advantages  and  dtsadvautages  of  (a)  unified  control  of 
all  funds?  (6)  separate  control  by  the  school  board  of  the  school 
funds? 

8.  What  advantages  do  other  dty  departmeuts  have  over  the  school 
department  in  the  matter  of  proving  their  needs? 

8.  Why  u  the  problem  of  funds  getting  more  difficult,  in  moat  of  our 
dtiea.  for  the  school  department? 
10.  What  can  a  superintendent  do,  in  bis  work  with  the  community,  which 
will  prepare  the  way  for  an  ticceptance  of  the  school  budget  by  the 
dty  ooundl? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  Assume  that  the  dty  school  system  described  under  the  heading  "A 
cheapscboolsystem"  (page  408)  is  located  Id  adty  of  SO.OOO  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  school's  share  of  the  dty  taxes  is  eighteen  cents 
on  each  dollar.  Assume  now  that  a  new  management  takes  control,  and 
in  five  yeara  develops  a  good  and  an  effident  school  system.  Esti- 
mate the  increased  cost,  and  the  percentage  of  the  dty  tue*  now 

S.  Outline  a  plan  by  which  the  above  increase  in  the  school's  share  d 
the  dty  taxes  might  .be  obtained,  against  the  competition  of  the  other 
dty  departments. 

S.  Outline  a  good  form  of  budget  for  a  small  school  system. 

4.  Look  up  and  report  on  the  methods  used  and  the  limitations  imposed 
in  levying  the  school  tax  in  the  dties  mentioned  in  footnote  1 .  page  411. 

B.  Do  the  same  for  such  States  as  give  control  of  school  tax  levies  to  all 
dties  by  general  law. 

fl.  Ptom  what  sources  do  the  dty  schools  of  your  State  receive  their 
revenue,  what  percentage  comes  from  each  source,  and  has  the  in- 
crease in  revenues  and  the  growth  of  the  schools  kept  pace  over  a 
decade  or  a  decade  and  a  half? 
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(October,  I91S.) 
A  compKStJrs  (tudj  of  nrti  b  ■  Dunba  ol  hi^  Kfaoak,  ilhibded  br  tiUs  ud 
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Butte,  Montana.  Report  of  a  Survey  qf  the  School  Syatem,   (1914.) 

Chmpter  XI,  on  **C<Mts  and  Knanriil  BeoOTda,"  indudet  forms  for  lue  in  «  book' 
keqptng  plan;  and  pointo  out  the  need  of  better  reoonb  for  the  acfaool  aystcm. 

Dutton,  S.  T.,  and  Snedden,  D.  Adminietratum  of  Public  Education  in  tki 
United  States. 
Chapter  XXfX,  on  finanriel  ftatietics,  is  a  good  sopplementarj  chapter. 

Hutchinson,  J.  H.  School  Costs  and  School  Accounting,  148  pp.  Trs.  CoL 
Contribs.  to  Educ,  New  York,  1914. 
A  Taloable  stndy  of  costs  and  accounting,  with  ledger  forms  for  use. 

Monroe,  Paul  (editor),    Cydopedia  of  Education,    See  article*  ^  Budget, 
School,"  in  vol.  i,  pp.  461-^. 
A  general  statement  of  the  problems  iuTolyed. 

Moore,  £.  C.  How  New  York  City  administers  its  Schools,  311  pp.  Woild 

Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  New  York,  1918. 

Chapter  V,  on  the  **Bdation  of  School  Appropriations  to  Growth";  Chapter  VL 
on  the  **Need  of  freeing  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  Control  of  the  Qtj  in  list> 
ters  of  Finance";  Chapter  IX.  on  ** Reporting  on  Costs";  and  Chapter  XI,  on  "Hew 
Estimates  are  prepared,"  are  good  on  the  o(mditaons  existing  in  a  large  citj-goTemed 
school  department. 

National  Education  Association  Committee.    Final  Report  qf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports,  51  pp.  Made  as  a  report  to 
the  National  Council,  in  1912.   Printed  separatdy  by  the  National 
Education  Association. 
Contains  standard  forms  for  accounting. 

Portland,  Oregon.  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  PMic  S^ool  System.  (191S.) 

441  pp.  Reprinted  by  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  New  York,  1915. 

Chapter  Xvil,  on  **  Costs  of  the  System  of  Educatton,**  gives  a  eomparatiTe  stadj 
of  Portland  with  thirty-six  other  cities  of  its  class,  with  reference  to  eosts  and  ths 
ability  to  maintain  good  schools. 

Rowe,  L.  S.  ''Educational  Finances;  the  Financial  Relation  of  the  Deput- 
ment  of  Education  to  the  City  Government  *' ;  in  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  Science^  vol.  xv,  pp.  18&-80S.  (March,  1900.) 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  city  control.  Thinks  it  ideal  rather  than  practicable. 
Illustrates  from  figures  from  a  number  of  cities. 

Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah.    Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  School  System,   Sd4pp. 

1915. 

Chi^yter  Xm,  on  the  financisl  problem,  estabfishes  a  standard  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  money  which  ou^t  to  be  spent  on  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Snedden,  D.,  and  Allen,  W.  H.   School  Reports  and  School  Efficiency.  183 
pp.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1908. 
A  very  useful  volume  on  the  ooUectiMi,  tabulation,  and  publicatioa  of  school  faeU* 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

RECORDS  AND  BEFORTS 

Good  records  a  necesdty.  From  all  that  has  been  said  so 
Far  it  will  be  evident  that  good  and  accurate  records  as  to 
the  work  of  a  school  system  are  an  increasing  necessity. 
The  work  of  an  efficiency  bureau  must  be  based  on  good 
records,  and  the  ability  to  make  accurate  statements  as  to 
progress  and  needs  and  costs  makes  similar  demands  for 
facts.  In  many  of  our  school  systems  records  are  now  col- 
lected  which  are  of  little  value,  in  their  present  form,  except 
for  purposes  of  complying  with  state  requirements,  while 
other  records  are  collected  which  might  be  made  of  value 
if  any  one  were  to  work  them  up  and  render  them  useful. 
In  many  cases,  though,  new  records  need  to  be  devised  and 
new  information  collected.  This  new  information  relates  to 
teadiers,  to  pupils  as  individuals  and  as  groups,  and  to  the 
material  and  cost  side  of  instruction.  The  nature  of  the  data 
desired  has  been  indicated  somewhat  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. The  proper  collection  of  such  data  naturally  involves 
some  labor,  and  still  more  work  to  tabulate  it  and  make  it 
ready  for  use. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  put  more  report  work  on  teachers, 
though  all  efficiency  records  will  involve  teachers'  coopera- 
tion, nor  is  it  desirable  to  give  principals  more  office  woric 
upon  which  to  spend  their  time  and  energy.  On  the  contrary, 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  take  principals  away  from  of- 
fice work  and  put  them  into  the  work  of  helpful  supervimon 
is  very  dearable.  Since  more  and  better  records  and  re- 
ports are  denrable,  however,  and  since  such  are  necessary  for 
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efficient  community  service*  an  office  clerk  should  be  pro- 
vided the  principals  in  all  school  buildings  of  any  size,  to 
give  out  supplies,  attend  to  the  telephone,  transact  mud 
of  the  business  with  casual  callers,  send  notes  as  directed 
check  up  records,  fill  out  and  transmit  forms,  and  do  the 
general  routine  office  work  of  a  school.  The  pressure  then 
should  be  put  upon  the  principals  to  get  out  of  their  offices 
and  into  the  schoolrooms,  and  to  extend  helpful  supervision 
to  their  teachers,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  offices  and 
doing  this  clerical  work. 

Pupil  records.  A  number  of  forms  of  pupil  records  should 
be  kept.  One  card  relating  to  the  school-attendance  matters 
will  be  necessary,  and  this  should  contain  such  data  as  is 
indicated  in  Chapter  XXI.  Another  will  be  what  is  known 
as  a  cumulative-record  card,  and  should  contain  a  brief  digest 
of  the  pupil's  age,  grade,  and  progress  record  during  his 
entire  school  course.^  These  record  cards  are  transmitted 
from  school  to  school,  as  the  pupil  moves  about.  Another 
type  of  pupil  records  is  now  in  process  of  being  evolved  to 
contain  data  as  to  the  pupil's  educational  progress,  as  deter- 
mined by  tests  of  various  kinds  which  are  made  from  time 
to  time. 

The  compilation  of  this  pupil  data  into  room»  grade, 
school,  and  school-system  data  will  require  some  clerical 
service,  but  there  is  every  reason,  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  business  world  and  from  the  experience  of  the 
few  cities  which  have  collected  and  tabulated  such  informa- 
tion, to  believe  that  the  increased  efficiency  which  will  be 
made  possible,  and  the  increased  knowledge  as  to  means  and 
ends  and  values  which  will  result,  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  labor  necessary  to  secure  such  data  and  make  it  of  use. 

^  One  form  of  such  a  card  is  given  in  the  Prelimtnary  Report  qf  the  Comr 
mittee  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports,  in  Proceedings  qf  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1911,  p.  272. 
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School-Bystem  records.  Our  school  authorities  are^not 
likely  to  know  too  much  about  what  they  are  doing,  or  what 
the  work  attempted  is  costing.  Such  information  should  be 
tabulated  and  charted,  and  made  as  useful  and  intelli^ble 
as  possible.  Much  of  the  material  collected  will  be  capable 
of  graphic  representation,  and  the  presentation  of  facts  in 
graphic  form  will  always  prove  helpful  and  atimulating. 
The  use  of  such  graphic  data  in  the  form  of  charts,  lantern 
slides,  and  cuta  in  printed  matter,  should  prove  of  much 
use  in  educating  the  public.  Few  cities  now  have  or  use 
such  worked'Up  data  with  regard  to  their  schools,  though 
many  other  city  departments  prepare  and  present  such 
graphic  evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
what  they  are  doing. 

At  public-welfare,  public-service,  and  other  mmiicipa]  ex- 
hibits, one  usually  finds  much  of  this  graphic  work  showing 
what  is  being  done  by  city  park  boards,  city  health  boards, 
water  commissions,  tenement-house  commissioners,  milk 
inspectors,  hospital  service,  chanty  commissions,  and  play- 
ground commissions,  but  usually  little  or  nothing  is  shown 
with  r^erence  to  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  These 
departments,  boards,  and  commissions  have  learned  that 
the  best  appeal  to  the  public  is  made  through  the  eye,  and 
the  constantly  increasing  funds  voted  for  these  purposes 
in  our  cities  is  evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  appeal. 
It  is  important  that  our  school  o£Bcials  learn  their  methods 
and  adopt  the  same  practices. 

The  annual  school  report  Practically  the  only  means 
adopted  by  the  schools  in  the  past  to  inform  and  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  public  has  been  the  issuance  of  a  printed 
school  report.  An  examination  of  hundreds  of  printed  school 
reports  shows  how  painfully  inadequate  many  of  those  issued 
are.  Too  often  they  are  not  reports  at  all,  but  rather  a 
mediamcal  record  of  certun  facts  relating  to  the  formal 
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operation  of  the  school  system,  and  give  no  evidence  d 
having  been  prepared  for  any  other  purpose.  Sometimes 
they  contain  but  a  few  pages  of  report  proper,  the  great  bulk 
being  given  over  to  printing  a  course  of  study,  or  the  inks 
and  regulations  of  the  school  board.  Sometimes  these  re- 
ports are  issued  biennially  instead  of  annually,  sometimes 
only  occasionally,  and  not  infrequently  not  at  all.^  In  some 
of  our  States  it  seems  to  be  the  habit  for  the  school  authori- 
ties to  publish  little  or  nothing. 

Probably  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  by  a  school  board  than  to  omit  en- 
tirely the  publication  of  an  annual  report,  covering  the 
work,  progress,  and  need  of  the  schools,  and  with  sudi 
charts  and  interpreted  statistical  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prove  their  progress  and  performances  and 
needs.  No  more  effective  means  than  an  A^nnni^l  printed 
report '  can  be  employed  for  informing  the  public  as  to  what 
is  being  done,  or  of  stimulating  a  public  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  needs  of  the  schools  are  provided  for.  Such  should 
serve  as  the  chief  means  of  communication  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pub- 
lic on  the  other.  In  dealing  with  the  council,  if  the  council 
is  the  tax-levying  power,  or  with  the  public  if  the  school 
board  determines  the  school-tax  rate,  it  can  be  made  to 
form  a  most  effective  bulwark  in  support  of  continued 
requests  for  larger  funds. 

A  policy  of  rapid  expansion  and  increased  expenditure  is 

^  The  habit  of  publishing  a  report  or  not  seems  to  nrn  by  stales  and 
sections.  For  the  North-Atlantic  group  of  States  one  can  secure  annuil 
reports  for  practically  all  cities,  while  for  Indiana  cities  it  is  diflScult  to 
secure  any  printed  reports.  An  examination  of  the  salaries  paid  Indiant 
city  superintendents  causes  one  to  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  correlatiaii  be* 
tween  the  low  salaries  paid  and  the  failure  of  the  superintendents  to  tell 
their  communities  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  services. 

'  An  annual  printed  report  should  be  required  of  all  dty  school  systemf* 
by  general  state  law. 
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I  almost  certain  to  end  in  disaster  for  tlie  supmntendent 
I  who  is  too  busy  making  progress  to  take  time  to  tell  the 
people  what  he  is  doing,  and  why.*  Sure  and  pennaneot 
progress  is  made  only  when  the  people  understand  what 
is  being  done,  and  the  reasons  for  the  increased  cost.  The 
people  need  to  be  stimulated  by  their  school  officials  to  a 
desire  for  progress,  and  inspired  with  confidence  that  those 
who  represent  them  are  trustworthy  and  efficient.  Only 
upon  such  confidence  and  cooperation  can  the  work  of  public 
education  long  proceed. 

Educational  progress  necessitates  that  our  schools  must 
often  take  a  position  in  advance  of  the  conceptions  as  to 
educational  needs  of  the  average  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  schools  are  located,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  school  authorities  keep  the  people  close  to  the 
schools.  This  means  an  entirely  different  thing  from  keep- 
ing the  schools  close  to  the  people.  The  former  calls  for 
leadership  and  constructive  statesmanship;  the  latter  is  the 
cry  of  the  time-server  and  the  man  of  little  competence. 

Effective  presentatioii  of  information.  A  school  report,  if 
it  is  to  be  read  and  understood,  must  present  its  information 
in  a  simple,  effective  manner.  The  usual  "collection  of  cold, 
conventional  facts,  loosely  arranged  and  presented  in  a 
purely  formal  manner,  and  without  any  indication  of  their 
vital  relationship  to  the  efficiency  or  growth  of  the  educa- 

'  Suti  an  eipuuion  of  &  achool  iyatem  aa  wu  made  at  Newton,  Mmm- 
diiiaeUi.  as  shown  in  Figure  28,  coupled  witii  the  marked  inireaae  in  ichool 
kttnidMice  <A  those  beyood  the  compulsory  school  age*  and  the  attracting 
of  diildren  from  private  aad  parodual  schools  to  the  public  tchool,  u 
■bown  in  Hgure  29,  was  not  accomplished  without  a  mariced  increase 
in  the  -ptt-ea^ta  cost  for  schools.  The  schools  of  Newton  being  maintuned 
wholly  by  local  (town)  taxation,  the  people  were  compelled  to  nteet  this 
hlcreaBed  coat  by  means  of  increased  taxaUon.  This  they  did,  and  rather 
wUHngly,  only  because  the  superintendent,  in  his  annual  printed  teports, 
aboiwed  in  detail  where  every  additional  dollar  went,  and  the  need  (or  nidi 
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tional  system,"  ^  will  not  bring  much  cooperation  or  it- 
sponse.  Neither  wiU  it  be  read.  Reports  to  the  peopk 
about  their  schools  must  deal  with  children  and  their  edu- 
cation. In  these  the  people  will  be  interested.  The  financial 
accounts  are  usually  fairly  well  presented,  but  on  the  side 
of  the  educational  accounts  our  school  reports  are  usually 
weak.  If  our  people  seem  to  be  slow  in  responding  to  tlie 
increasing  and  enlarging  needs  of  our  schools,  it  is  in  part  due 
to  the  failure  of  our  school  authorities  to  render  a  proper 
accounting  to  the  people  of  their  educational  stewardship  of 
the  children. 

Upon  the  preparation  of  an  annual  school  report  a  super- 
intendent may  well  spend  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half  of 
every  school  year.  It  is  one  of  his  most  important  duties 
as  superintendent.  In  a  way  he  should  be  thinking  of  what 
he  desires  to  say  to  the  people  as  he  goes  about  his  work 
during  the  year,  the  final  intensive  work  being  merely  the 
organization  of  the  material  he  wishes  to  present.  It  wiD 
pay  well  to  take  time  and  pains  to  prepare  a  good  report, 
and  the  money  which  the  board  spends  in  printing  it  will 
be  money  well  spent. 

Enlightening  the  public.  The  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports, 
in  its  preliminary  report  to  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence in  1911,  closed  its  report  with  the  following  im- 
portant statement  with  reference  to  school  reporting:  ' 

Not  only  are  carefully  collected  and  well-organized  statistics 
vital  to  the  judicious  administration  of  the  school,  but  such  data 
serve  as  the  most  effective  means  of  enlightening  the  public  with 
reference  to  educational  needs  and  conditions.  The  growing  com- 
plexity of  modern  city  life  militates  against  parents  having  to  any 
extent  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  school.  Indeed,  the  average 
citizen  knows  little  of  the  purposes,  range  of  activities,  and 

^  Elliott,  in  Report  of  the  Portland  School  Surveff,  diap.  xvi. 
'  ProceedingB  cff  National  Educotum,  AtMcvoftuon^  IQll^  9.  308. 
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lethods  of  modem  education.  The  neeetfity  qf  ij/itemalie  ifffort 
noard  acquainting  the  piMie  with  the  probtemi  and  need*  qf  the 
chool  ia  now  felt  on  eeery  hand. 

In  such  a  campaign  mere  assertion,  personal  opinion,  and  per- 
Dcal  bias  have  little  weight.  The  public  only  takes  serioudy  those 
resentations  of  school  needs  and  conditions  which  are  based  upon 
arefully-collected  and  well-interpreted  facts.  Only  by  the  use  of 
uch  data,  set  forth  by  means  of  tables,  colored  circles,  curves, 
lack-line  graphs,  or  other  graphic  representations,  can  the  people 
e  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  work  of  the  school,  be  made 
3  realize  where  the  school  breaks  down,  be  brought  to  understand 
be  necessity  of  certain  adjustments  within  the  school,  be  brought 
}  appreciate  the  pn^riety  of  expending  such  large  sums  of  public 
loney  upon  education,  (hdy  by  theae  meant  can  the  pubiie  be  eon- 
meed  that  the  modem  tchoot,  detpHe  Ue  wide  range  qf  inttnuMon 
nd  aetintiei.  ie  more  ejfeetise  than  the  echool  qf  the  past,  and  ia 
tMng  01  never  bt^ore  to  terve  all  the  children  and  oil  the  people  cf 
ie  commttniiy. 
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CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE  APPLIED 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE  SUMMARIZED 

As  was  stated  in  Chapter  VI  to  be  our  purpose,  we  have 
now  considered,  at  some  lengthy  the  principles  underlying 
Uie  proper  organization  and  administration  of  school  sys- 
tems in  our  city  school  districts.  The  administrative  experi- 
oice  of  the  city  school  districts  has  been  given,  somewhat  in 
detail,  and  the  best  principles  of  action  which  have  been 
evolved  during  the  past  half -century  of  conflict  and  progress 
have  been  set  forth.  We  have  devoted  so  much  of  our  space 
to  the  problems  of  the  city  because  the  best  that  we  have 
in  administrative  experience  has  taken  place  there,  and  it 
18  from  this  city  administrative  erperience  that  the  great 
lessons  as  to  the  proper  organization  and  administratioa 
of  public  education  are  to  be  drawn.  In  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, administration,  supervision,  equipment,  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  educational  advantages,  it  has  been  the  city  school 
district  which  has  been  the  pioneer.  Let  us  now  briefly  sum- 
marize  this  administrative  experience,  and  then  proceed  to 
apply  the  best  results  of  it  to  the  problems  of  organization 
and  administration  of  public  education  in  our  counties  and  in 
the  State. 

The  dtj  an  educational  unit.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  dty  school-district  organization  and  adminis- 
tration is  the  unity  of  the  work.  Instead  of  being  split  up, 
as  our  counties  are,  into  hundreds  of  little  school  districts, 
with  separate  boards  of  control  and  finance  for  each  little 
school-building,  and  with  no  unity  of  effort  or  purpose,  the 
sdiools  of  a  ci^  school  district,  however  large  this  city 
achool  district  nu^  be,  are  managed  as  a  unit,  and  witii 
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all  the  educational  and  financial  advantages  that  come 
from  unit  control.  One  small  central  board  and  one  admin- 
istrative organization  controls  all  the  schools  of  a  dty  dii- 
tricty  even  though  that  city  district  may  contain  a  sdiOQl 
population  as  large  as  is  found  in  some  of  our  States,  and 
may  even  expend  a  greater  sum  for  educational  purposes. 
Early  in  their  administrative  history,  as  was  pointed  oat 
in  Chapter  VI,  our  cities  abolished  their  district  organin- 
tions,  consolidated  their  schools  under  one  board  of  control, 
and  unified  both  the  educational  and  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  their  schools.  Much  of  the  strength  of  our  city 
school  organizations  to-day  has  come  as  a  result  of  this 
wise  early  action;  without  this  unification  any  substantial 
progress  would  have  been  impossible.^ 

Everywhere  to-day  one  finds  this  imified  control,  worked 
out  of  course  more  perfectly  in  some  cities  than  in  others, 
and  with  a  resulting  unity  in  management,  finance,  and 
educational  piupose  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the 
administration  of  public  education.  A  small  board,  com-  . 
posed  of  representative  citizens,  oversees  the  administration  I 
of  the  entire  school  system,  though  this  school  system  is  often  i 
much  larger  and  costs  much  more  to  maintain  than  b  true 
for  the  hundreds  of  little  town  and  rural  school  systems, 
taken  together,  of  the  county  in  which  the  city  is  located. 

Not  only  are  these  city  school  boards  small,  but,  as  we 
have  shown,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency,  within 
recent  decades,  to  reduce  their  size  still  further,  to  change 

1  Had  Chicago,  for  example,  oontinued  to  follow  the  district  ayitem  of 
organization  for  its  schools,  which  it  did  up  to  185S,  when  the  different 
dbtrict  schools  of  the  city  were  consolidated  into  one  dty  system  and  a 
superintendent  of  schools  was  first  employed,  there  would  be  to-day  hun- 
dreds of  school  boards  in  the  city  trying  to  do  what  one  school  board  doei 
now,  with  all  of  the  attendant  crossing  of  purposes,  lack  of  unity  of  ef- 
fort, and  waste  of  funds.  That  the  schools  of  Chicago  would  have  made 
the  progress  they  have  made  under  unified  control  cannot  be  seiioiuly 
believed  by  any  one. 
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basis  of  election  from  wards  to  that  of  the  city  school 
district  as  a  whole,  to  reduce  the  number  of  board  commit- 
tees or  to  abolish  them  entirely,  to  change  these  boards  from 
executive  into  legislative  bodies,  and  to  transfer  all  execu- 
tive functions  to  carefully  selected  and  well-paid  executive 
officers. 

Administrative  organization.  In  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  our  cities  the  best  principles  of  corporation  con- 
trol have  been  worked  out  and  are  being  put  into  practice  in 
the  educational  organization.  In  such  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  city  acts  much  as  the  board  of  directors  for  a 
business  corporation,  listening  to  reports  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  business,  approving  proposals  as  to  extensions  or 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  business,  deciding  lines  of 
policy  to  be  followed,  approving  the  budget  for  annual 
maintenance,  and  serving  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  stockholders  and  the  executive  officers. 

The  executive  officers  are  employed  to  discharge  execu- 
tive functions,  and  to  these  executive  officers  are  given  power 
and  authority  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  positions  they  bold.  The  board  of  education  hears  re- 
ports, examines  proposals,  and  legislates,  while  the  executive 
officers  execute  the  decrees  of  the  board  and  supervise  the 
details  of  the  work  of  their  administrative  departments. 
Each  executive  officer,  in  any  good  city  school  organization, 
has  been  selected  because  of  supposed  competency  to  manage 
the  work  of  his  department,  and  without  reference  to  such 
extraneous  considerations  as  politics,  residence,  or  local 
popularity;  each  is  sustained  in  the  administration  of  his 
department,  so  long  as  he  shows  grasp  and  competency  and 
renders  efficient  service;  and  each  is  given  control  of  the  de- 
tails of  admicfistration  within  his  department,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  know  how  to  handle  such  as  an  expert  in  his 
qiedal  field.  ,The  superintendent  of  schoob,  as  the  unifying 
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head  of  all  departments  and  the  chief  person  responsible  to 
the  board,  oversees  in  a  way  the  work  of  all  other  executive 
officers,  and  unifies  the  work  of  all  about  the  central  purpose 
for  which  the  schools  exist. 

Diversity  as  a  result  of  unity.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
unity  in  organization,  administration,  and  finance,  one 
finds  in  our  city  school  districts  a  diversity  in  the  educa- 
tional facilities  provided  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  ar- 
ranged for  under  any  other  than  a  centralized  form  of 
educational  and  financial  management.  Only  as  a  result  of 
a  unification  in  organization  and  administration,  on  a  rather 
large  scale,  can  such  specializations  in  school  work  be  pro- 
vided. All  of  the  schools  being  under  one  board  of  education 
and  one  administrative  and  supervisory  organization,  it  is 
possible  to  concentrate  effort  and  to  specialize  production, 
by  reason  of  this  large-scale  organization,  to  a  d^ree  that 
would  be  impossible  imder  small  units  of  organization  and 
administration.  In  the  matter  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction 
provided,  types  and  classes  of  schools,  differentiations  in 
the  courses  within  the  same  school  and  in  different  schools, 
specializations  in  the  work  to  meet  varying  individual  needs, 
and  in  the  degree  of  commimity  service  which  is  being  ren- 
dered, our  city  school  districts  stand  as  excellent  examples 
of  the  higher  efficiency  and  larger  service  which  result  from 
a  imification  of  educational  effort  on  a  rather  large  scale, 
and  the  selection  of  experts  to  handle  the  expert  func- 
tions. Only  under  some  form  of  large-scale  educational 
organization  can  many  of  the  important  supplemental 
educational  advantages,  such  as  proper  grading  and  pro- 
motion, special  instruction  and  supervision,  special-type 
schools,  and  health  supervision,  be  provided  for  at  all. 

Teaching  and  supervisory  organization.  In  teachers  and 
supervisory  officers,  too,  the  city  school  districts,  due  largely 
to  the  many  educational  advantages  provided  as  a  result- 
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of  thdr  large-scale  organization  and  administration,  have 
for  long  held  a  decided  advantage  over  tlie  towns  and  rural 
districts  surrounding  them.  Not  only  have  the  city  school 
districts  paid  better  salaries,  but  they  have  also  —  largely 
as  a  result  of  their  graded  and  specialized  instruction,  profes- 
sioiml  supervision,  differentiated  school  work,  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  promotion,  better  living  conditions, 
and  better  tenure  —  been  able  to  attract  the  better  teachers 
of  the  State  to  their  service.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
State,  too,  have  for  long  specialized  on  preparing  their 
graduates  tor  service  in  the  graded  work  of  the  cities,  and 
the  colleges  and  universities  have  prepared  teachers  for  the 
secondary  schools  which  the  cities  have  until  recently  pro- 
vided almost  alone.  Grade  meetings,  local  institutes,  and 
professional  reading  have  added  to  the  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  improve  while  in  the  service,  and  have  increased 
the  attractions  which  have  made  good  teachers  everywhere 
anxious  to  get  into  the  city  districts.  So  great  has  been  the 
derare  of  teachers  to  get  into  the  schools  of  the  cities  that 
city  school  authorities  have  been  able  to  select,  and  often 
quite  carefully,  from  among  the  great  rush  of  those  desiring 
city  employment.  The  unified  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  of  a  large  unit  has  been  the  chief  rea- 
son why  the  city  school  districts  have  been  able  to  extend 
these  attractions  to  tettchers  and  to  supervisory  officers. 

As  a  result  of  this  large-scale  organization  and  administra- 
tion, the  cities  have  been  able  to  provide  carefully  graded 
instruction,  to  select  teachers  for  positions  and  to  adjust 
them  to  the  work  to  be  done,  to  provide  a  supervising 
principal  for  every  small  group,  to  employ  special  teachers 
and  supervisors  for  many  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and 
to  institute  educational  leadership  often  of  a  high  order. 

Business  organization  and  finance.  In  business  organiza- 
tion and  in  matters  of  finance,  our  city  school  districts  have 
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for  long  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages.  These,  too,  have 
been  in  large  part  due  to  their  unified  organization  and 
administration.  Under  any  district  or  ward  form  of  organi- 
zation, some  districts  or  wards  would  be  unable  to  provide 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
With  the  whole  city  and  often  extensions  beyond  the  city 
as  a  school-district  unit,  for  which  educational  facilities  are 
provided  and  upon  which  taxes  are  laid  by  one  adminis- 
trative board,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration 
than  the  needs  and  wealth  of  the  city  district  as  a  unit,  a 
pooling  of  costs  is  made  possible  which  results  in  the  pro- 
vision of  uniform  educational  advantages  for  all,  and  with- 
out undue  expense  to  any  portion  of  the  whole.  A  few  mills 
of  tax,  levied  equally  on  all  the  property  of  the  school  district, 
provides  good  educational  advantages  and  specialized  in- 
struction for  all  of  the  children  of  the  large  dty  unit,  regard- 
less of  the  wealth  or  lack  of  it  in  any  portion  of  the  city. 

Li  buying  supplies  and  in  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  the  school  plant,  further  economies,  both  in  cost  price 
and  in  the  utilization  of  material  and  buildings,  are  pos- 
sible as  a  result  of  the  large  imit  for  educational  organization 
and  administration.  If  actual  economies  in  unit  costs  are 
not  effected,  then  a  better  type  of  supply  or  building,  or  more 
abimdant  materials  for  instruction,  are  provided  for  the 
same  money.  In  concentrating  business  and  clerical  matters 
for  a  large  number  of  schools  in  one  place,  marked  econo- 
mies in  large-scale  purchases  may  be  made,  clerical  matters 
can  be  attended  to  better,  and  a  better  reporting  as  to  costs 
is  possible.  f 

Initiative  and  educational  progress.  Perhaps,  after  aU, 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  the  large  city  schod 
districts  have  enjoyed  has  been  in  the  high  quality  of  train- 
ing, leadership,  and  initiative  which  the  city  districts  have 
been  able  to  bring  into  their  service.   Men  who  would  not 
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lUow  their  names  to  be  considered  for  political  candidacy 
for  a  county  superintendency  have  been  quite  willing  to 
inter  the  city  service  as  a  teacher  or  a  principal,  and  men 
to  whom  candidacy  for  the  office  of  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  would  offer  no  attraction  have  been 
willing  to  enter  the  service  of  the  city  as  a  superintendent. 
rhe  result  has  been  that  for  two  generations  the  cities  have 
maintained  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  real  leaders  in  educa- 
tional administration  in  this  coimtry,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  accrue  to  communities  from  intelligent  leader- 
ship. It  is  not  so  much  the  character  and  training  of  the 
teaching  force  that  tells,  though  these  are  important  ad- 
juncts, as  it  is  the  quality  of  leadership  at  the  top.  About 
n  superintendent  of  schools,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
idiools  in  a  way  revolve.  What  he  is  by  training,  insight, 
initiative,  character,  and , executive  skill,  the  schools  usu- 
edly  in  time  become;  what  he  is  not  the  schools  usually 
plainly  show. 

Any  form  of  educational  organization  that  expects  to 
be  strong  and  to  produce  good  results  must  keep  the  way 
slear  for  those  of  merit  and  capacity  to  rise  to  the  top,  and 
must  place  a  premium  on  executive  capacity  and  leadership, 
rhe  heavy  toll  paid  to-day  by  our  county  and  state  school 
^stems,  where  a  political  rather  than  an  educational  basis 
for  the  selection  of  leaders  prevails,  and  where  a  prohibitive 
protective  tariff  in  the  form  of  a  local  residence  requirement 
is  levied  against  brains  and  competency  from  outside,  is  as 
^et  only  partially  appreciated  by  our  people.  The  unmistak- 
Me  administrative  experience  of  our  city  school  systems  is 
that  competency  and  politics  seldom  go  hand  in  hand.  An 
important  element  in  the  strength  of  our  city  school  districts 
bas  been  their  freedom  to  go  anywhere  and  to  offer  any 
reasonable  inducements  to  draw  the  type  of  man  or  woman 
desired  for  some  form  of  special  or  executive  work. 
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Clear  and  unmistakable  lessons.  The  clear  and  unmis- 
takable lessons  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  our  city  school- 
district  administrative  experience  may  be  summarized  voy 
briefly  as  follows:  — 

Large  units  for  educational  organization,  and  under  small 
responsible  legislative  boards  for  school  control;  executive 
o£Scers,  carefully  selected,  retained  on  the  basis  of  compe- 
tency and  executive  skill,  and  clothed  with  power  commen- 
surate with  their  responsibilities;  the  provision  of  a  special- 
ized type  of  instruction,  only  possible  imder  large  units  of 
organization  and  administration,  with  many  differentia- 
tions to  meet  individual  and  community  needs;  carefuHy 
selected  and  placed  teachers,  under  good  educational  super- 
vision, and  organized  as  a  part  of  a  large  professional  or- 
ganization; business  and  clerical  organization  for  large 
units,  centralized  imder  responsible  administrative  oflScers, 
with  the  elimination  of  the  unintelligent  service  and  waste 
that  comes  from  small-imit  business  transactions;  large 
and  specialized  school-buildings,  well  adapted  to  modem 
educational  needs,  and  under  competent  care  and  super- 
vision; the  pooling  of  both  the  burdens  and  the  advantages 
of  education  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  no  excessive  burdens 
or  meager  educational  advantages  for  any  part  of  the  dty 
school  district;  and,  finally,  by  selecting  its  experts  on  a 
professional  rather  than  a  political  basis,  and  with  freedom 
to  bargain  anywhere  for  brains  and  competency,  the  pro- 
vision for  that  leadership  and  directive  insight  at  the  top 
without  which  no  school  system  can  expect  to  prosper  and 
develop  along  strong  lines. 

Having  briefly  summarized  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
city-district  administrative  experience,  let  us  now  see  in  how 
far  such  principles  may  be  applied  to  county  and  state 
educational  organization. 
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City  and  county  administration  contrasted.  When  we 
pass  from  a  study  of  the  best  principles  of  educational  or- 
ganization and  administration,  as  represented  by  our  city 
school-district  development,  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  counties  of  most  of  our  States,  the  contrast  is  marked  in 
all  that  relates  to  e£Scient  educational  organization  and 
administration.  In  over  one  half  of  our  States  (see  map, 
page  51)  the  form  of  organization  and  administration  in 
use  is  based  on  the  school  district  as  the  administrative 
unit,  and  in  a  number  of  other  states  the  township  or  some 
form  of  district  grouping  is  in  use.  Instead  of  a  county 
school  system,  analogous  to  a  city  school  system  in  edu- 
cational organization  and  administrative  effectiveness,  and 
which  by  analogy  with  all  other  forms  of  county  public 
business  we  might  expect  to  be  the  natural  form,  we  find 
instead  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of  unnecessarily 
small  administrative  units,  ^  each  under  the  administrative 
control  of  a  local  board  of  district  trustees,  and  but  loosely 
bound  together  in  a  county  educational  organization.  In 
many  of  our  States  these  district  boards  of  trustees  possess 
so  much  power,  and  the  coimty  superintendent  such  small 
power,  that  the  coimty  oversight  exists  largely  in  name. 
Often,  too,  these  local  boards  of  trustees  carry  on  their 
work  with  so  little  imity  of  purpose  and  so  little  conception  of 

^  By  a  proper  reorganization  the  schools  of  almost  any  rural  county 
which  is  at  all  well  settled  could  be  taught  better,  by  such  a  reorganiaation 
as  is  here  proposed,  and  with  a  saving  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  present  number  of  teachers. 
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the  meaning  of  e£Scient  educational  service  that  the  schoob  il 
are  ine£Scient,  limited  in  scope  and  outlook,  poorly  adapted  I  ^i 
to  modem  educational  needs,  poorly  taught  and  still  more 
poorly  supervised,  and  far  more  costly  than  there  is  an;  h 
reason  for  their  being.  {i; 

District  trustee  controL    Instead  of  the  rural  and  vil- 
lage schools  of  a  county  being  an  educational  unit,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  cities,  the  schools  in  the  coimties,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  represent  a  decentralization  in  educational  ad- 
ministration which  must  inevitably  result  in  an  inefficient 
type  of  educational  and  community  service.     Instead  of 
one  board  of  education  working  at  the  problem,  and  pro- 
ducing a  unified  educational  organization  and  educational 
administration  for  the  whole  coimty,  we  find  from  ten  to 
twenty  different  boards  in  the  township-system  States,  and 
from  thirty  to  two  hundred  different  boards  in  the  district- 
system  States,  each  working  at  the  problem  in  its  own  way. 
Between  these  different  boards  there  is  imity  of  purpose  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  imposed  by  the  general  school  laws  of  the 
State,  and  by  a  very  limited  type  of  oversight  which  the 
coimty  superintendent  of  schools  is  permitted  to  exercise. 

Each  board  works  at  the  problem  in  about  the  same  lim- 
ited way,  and  each  produces  about  the  same  limited  and 
tmsatisfactory  educational  result.  The  schools  lack  in  num- 
bers, interest,  and  enthusiasm.  The  teachers  are  often  inexpe- 
rienced and  poorly  trained,  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
living  in  the  districts  and  work  in  the  district  schools  are 
not  such  as  to  retain  for  long  the  services  of  capable  teach- 
ers. The  supervision,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  from  the  county, 
is  clerical  and  statistical  rather  than  personal  and  helpfid; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  comes  from  the  trustees  is  unintelligent 
to  a  high  degree.  The  schools  are  so  small  and  so  expensive, 
and  the  number  of  children  tributary  to  each  is  so  small, 
that  no  specialization  of  Work  is  possible  within  the  schooL 
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High-school  advantages  are  often  entirely  kicking,  while 
cooperation  for  any  other  form  of  educational  effort,  sucli 
as  district  supervision,  special  teachers  and  instruction, 
health  supervision,  or  an  agricultiu^  high  school,  is  so  dif- 
ficult of  attainment  as  to  be  practically  impossible.  Even 
the  consolidation  of  districts  to  form  larger  consolidated 
graded  schools,  concerning  the  educational  advantages  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written  within  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  been  found  to  be  almost  impossible  of  attain- 
ment in  the  district-system  States,  —  due  largely  to  the 
ooDflervation  and  inertia  of  these  boards  of  district  school 
trustees  and  the  rural  people  whom  they  represent. 

Financially  the  districts  represent  entirely  too  small  a 
taxing  area,  and  the  cost  for  good  rural  schools  is  in  conse- 
quence high.  If  any  large  dependence  for  support  is  made 
iq>on  district  taxation,  the  money  provided  for  annual  main- 
tenance is  usually  so  limited  that  only  a  poor  and  inadequate 
rural  school,  taught  by  a  cheap  teacher  and  offering  a  type 
of  education  but  little  suited  to  rural  needs,  can  be  main- 
tained. The  type  of  school-building  erected  and  maintained 
by  these  district  trustees  is  too  often  only  a  miserable  make- 
shift, being  cheap  in  construction,  with  poor  lighting  ar- 
rangements, no  place  for  special  types  of  work,  and  almost 
no  sanitary  arrangements.  The  teaching  supplies  provided 
are  often  inadequate,  and  imder  the  system  of  district  pur- 
chasing are  far  more  expensive  than  they  should  be.  The 
many  educational  and  financial  advantages  which  the 
cities  enjoy,  due  to  their  ability  to  shift  books  and  teach- 
ing equipment  from  room  to  room  and  building  to  building, 
are  entirely  lost  to  our  rural  schools  imder  the  district  sys- 
tem of  organization. 

Need  for  a  fundamental  reorganization.  The  district 
system  of  organization  and  administration,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  the  township  system  as  well>  is  no  longer  adapted 
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to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  present  and  tk 
future.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  were 
described  more  at  length  in  Chapter  V»  and  the  absolute 
inadequacy  of  the  district  system  in  particular,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  township  system  also,  to  provide  a  type 
of  education  for  rural  and  village  communities  suited  to 
modem  educational  needs  was  there  pointed  out.  As  a  sys- 
tem of  school  organization  the  district  unit  has  done  its 
work,  and  it  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  unit  more 
in  harmony  with  modem  business  methods  and  one  better 
calculated  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  rural  people. 
Nothing  short  of  a  fundamental  reorganization  and  redirec- 
tion of  rural  and  village  education,  and  along  lines  dictated 
by  the  best  of  city  administrative  experience,  can  transform 
these  schools  into  the  tyx>e  of  educational  and  social  institu- 
tions demanded  by  our  present-day  rural  life  needs. 

This,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  problem  of  a  larger  type  of  administrative 
organization  and  experience  thta  that  represented  by  dis- 
trict or  township  control.  Riu^  and  village  education 
needs  to  be  imified  as  to  organization  and  administration, 
expanded  in  scope,  and  redirected  and  differentiated  as  to 
piupose,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  organizing 
with  larger  administrative  imits,  and  by  placing  our  rural 
and  village  schools  under  some  authority  of  larger  grasp  and 
insight  than  the  district  school  trustee.  The  township  unit 
is  an  improvement  over  the  district  unit  for  organization  and 
maintenance,  but  for  many  purposes  it  is  poorly  adapted  to 
community  or  administrative  needs.  A  much  better  unit 
is  the  county,  which  is  used  for  almost  all  other  forms  of 
public  business,  and  for  which  a  more  or  less  rudimentary 
form  of  educational  organization  already  exists  everywhere 
outside  of  Nevada  and  the  six  New  England  States.  In 
these  seven  States,  and  possibly  in  two  or  three  others,  the 


in 
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State  seems  to  be  the  probable  future  unit  for  all  large 
administrative  control.  Elsewhere  the  county  forms  a 
natural  administrative  unit. 

Rudimentary  county-unit  organizations.  When  we  turn 
from  the  district  or  the  township  to  the  coimty,  we  find  that 
the  beginnings  of  a  coimty  unit  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration have  been  made  in  most  of  our  States  by  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  in  some  States  a  county  board  of  education  of  some  type 
has  also  been  provided  for.  The  evolution  of  such  an  offi- 
cer and  such  boards  was  traced  in  Chapter  IV,  and  some  of 
the  new  demands  upon  them  were  there  stated.  These  offi- 
cers and  boards  represent  the  beginnings  of  coimty-imit  or- 
ganization and  administration,  but  in  most  of  our  States, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  good  county-imit  type  of 
administrative  control,  they  exist  as  yet  as  undeveloped  and 
somewhat  rudimentary  offices  and  boards.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  coimty  office  so  far  has  been  politi- 
cal rather  than  educational  in  character,  and  that  these 
county  boards  have  not  as  yet  become  real  governing  edu- 
cational bodies.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conditions  which  at  present  surround  the 
county  educational  office. 

The  county  superintendency.  In  twenty-nine  of  the 
forty-one  States  having  a  county  educational  officer  he  is 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  county,  at  popular  elections. 
In  ei^teen  of  the  twenty-nine  States  he  is  elected  for  but 
two-year  terms,  and  in  two  of  the  eighteen  he  is  by  the  law 
or  the  constitution  made  ineligible  for  more  than  four  years 
in  the  office.  In  other  words,  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  a  person  who  by  all  analogy  with  city  school- 
district  administrative  experience  ought  to  enter  the  work 
as  a  life  career,  and  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  leader  in  his 
profession,  is  by  the  people  of  our  counties  still  regarded 
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merely  as  a  political  o£Scer  and  derk,  and  the  old  politiol 
principle  of  rotation  in  o£Sce  is  applied  to  the  position. 

Instead  of  each  county  selecting  this  officer  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  whole  nation,  so  as  to  secure  trained  fuid  experi- 
enced men  for  the  work,  the  market  is  limited  to  each  county, 
and  the  prospective  superintendent  must  instead  hunt  the 
office  by  means  of  a  political  campaign.  He  must  first  become 
a  resident  of  the  county  and  a  voter,  must  then  sloidy 
work  up  in  the  party  ranks  and  make  acquaintances,  in  order 
to  get  in  line  for  the  nomination,  and  then,  if  finally  sue- . 
cessful,  must  stump  the  county  against  an  opponent,  paying 
his  political  assessments  and  campaign  expenses,  —  always 
with  the  risk  of  defeat,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary 
political  job.  In  states  where  the  primary  has  been  intro- 
duced he  must  usually  win  two  elections  instead  of  one, 
and  every  alternate  year  must  waste  about  six  months  of 
his  time  and  possible  educational  efficiency. 

Why  trained  men  go  to  the  cities.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  office  of  coimty  superintendent  does  not  attract  the  best 
men  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  that  but  little  prog- 
ress in  county  educational  organization  and  administration 
along  soimd  lines  has  so  far  been  made.  Good  men  can  sell 
their  services  in  a  better  market.  The  low  salaries  paid, 
the  expense  of  securing  the  office,  the  public  notoriety,  the 
humiliation  of  defeat,  the  short  tenure  of  office,  the  high 
protective  tariff  levied  against  brains  and  competency  from 
the  outside  by  the  local  residence  requirement,  and  the  in- 
ability to  accomplish  much  in  states  where  the  superintend- 
ent has  the  district  system  to  deal  with,  all  tend  to  keep  the 
best  men  out  of  the  office.  The  position  of  coimty  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  one  of  much  potential  importance,  but 
not  imtil  our  coimties  do  as  our  cities  long  ago  did,  and  stop 
electing  their  superintendents  by  popular  vote,  can  the 
office  be  made  much  more  than  a  political  job  offering  but 
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temporary  eniployment  to  the  few  who  are  willing  to  con- 
sider political  candidacy. 

The  clear  and  unmistakable  lesson  of  our  city  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  matter  of  employing  school  superintendents, 
and  of  all  professional  work  and  business  enterprise  in  the 
matttf  of  securing  experts  for  any  type  of  skilled  work,  is 
that  thoroughly  competent  men  are  seldom  secured  by  the 
political  method.  Before  our  communities  can  hope  to  have 
schools  which  for  country  and  village  children  are  as  good  as 
the  cities  provide  for  their  children,  they  must  provide  some 
better  plan  for  securing  leaders  for  their  educational  service. 
Once  take  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  out 
of  politics,  making  it  appointive  instead  of  elective;  once 
open  it  up  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  country,  as  high- 
school  principalships  and  city  superintendencies  have  been; 
'  and  once  base  salary,  tenure,  and  promotion  on  training, 
competency,  and  efficient  service;  and  the  office  of  coimty 
superintendent  of  schools  will  offer  a  career  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  rural  service  for  which  a  man  or 
woman  would  be  warranted  in  making  long  and  careful 
preparation. 

The  way  out.  To  provide  properly  for  the  administration 

of  rural  and  village  education  and  to  furnish  the  kind  of 

instruction  and  supervision  children  in  such  schools  ought 

to  enjoy,  demands  that  the  lessons  learned  from  a  study 

I  of  city  school-district  administrative  experience  be  applied 

;  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  rural  and  village 

'  education.   This  demands  the  subordination  of  the  district 

system,  and  probably,  in  part,  the  township  system  also; 

the  erection  of  the  coimty  as  the  unit  for  school  organization 

and  administration,  cities  imder  city  superintendents  of 

schools  being  exempted  from  the  county  organization;^ 

^  Another  plan,  tried  in  a  few  places,  is  to  have  the  city  board  and 
superintendent  include  all  of  the  county  schools  as  a  part,  of  the  city 
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and  the  complete  elimination  of  party  politics  from  the 
management  of  the  schools.  Long  ago  our  cities  abolished 
their  districts,  began  to  manage  their  schools  as  a  unit,  and 
did  away  with  the  plan  of  selecting  a  superintendent  from 
among  the  body  of  the  electorate,  and  not  imtil  our  counties 
introduce  some  such  unit  system  into  their  educational  or- 
ganization can  there  be  a  proper  and  economical  coordina- 
tion in  rural  and  village  educational  effort.  For  the  pleasure 
of  electing  a  horde  of  unnecessary  trustees  ^  and  voting  for 
another  county  officer,  the  people  have,  as  a  consequence, 
an  unnecessary  number  of  small,  costly,  and  inefficient  rural 
schools,  poorer  teachers  than  is  necessary,  inadequate  and 
often  unsuitable  instruction,  and  supervision  that  is  usually 
little  more  than  a  name. 

If  our  rural  and  village  schools  are  to  contribute  any- 
thing worth  while  to  the  solution  of  our  pressing  rural-life 
problem  and  to  render  any  really  worthy  commimity  ser- 
vice, rural  school  administration  and  supervision  must  be 
put  on  as  high  a  professional  plane  as  is  city  school  admin- 
istration and  supervision.  This  demands  a  form  of  educa- 
tional organization  somewhat  analogous  to  that  developed 
as  a  result  of  fifty  years  of  work  on  the  problem  of  city 
school  organization.  That  will  be  one  small  central  coimty 
board  of  education,  composed  of  laymen,  to  replace  the 
many  district  boards;  the  reorganization  of  the  small, 
scattered,  costly,  and  inefficient  rural  schools  into  a  much 
smaller  number  of  efficient,  graded,  and  centrally  located 
community-center  schools,  with  high  schools  attached  or 

organixation.  Where  the  county  is  onall  this  plan  might  work  fairly  aat- 
itfactorily,  though  where  the  dty  problems  are  large  and  important  the 
tendency  probably  would  be  to  neglect  the  rural  problems. 

»  In  some  of  the  SUtes  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  using  the  district 
system,  from  30,000  to  45,000  district  school  trustees  are  elected  by  the 
people  to  control  the  schools  employing  but  one  third  that  number  of  teach- 
eiB,  and  spending  less  for  annual  maintenance  than  is  spent  in  a  dty  such 
as  Boston,  which  has  a  boaid  d  eduoatkm  of  five. 
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accessible  for  all,  and  with  instruction  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  rural  children;  and  the  institution  of  a  form  of 
professional  supervision  that  is  as  close  and  as  effective  as 
that  which  our  city  schools  to-day  enjoy.  Such  a  plan  in- 
volves' a  somewhat  simple  administrative  reorganization 
in  each  ooimty,  and  for  such  we  have  not  only  the  example 
of  our  cities,  but  also  excellent  examples  in  the  county-unit 
school  systems  of  such  states  as  Maryland,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  and  Utah.^ 

Details  of  a  county-unit  plan.  Good  principles  of  edu- 
cational organization  and  administration  would  indicate 
approximately  the  following  as  a  desirable  form  for  county 
educational  reorganization:  — 

/.  Oeneral  control. 

1.  The  consolidation,  for  purposes  of  administration,  of  all 
schools  in  a  county,  outside  of  cities  having  city  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  into  one  county  school  district. 

2.  The  election  of  a  county  board  of  education  of  five  rep- 
resentative citizens,  from  the  county  at  large  and  for 
five-year  terms,  the  first  board  ^however  to  so  classify 
themselves  that  the  term  of  one  shall  expire  each  year 
thereafter.  This  board  to  occupy  for  the  schools  of  the 
county  approximately  the  same  position  as  a  city  board 
of  education  does  for  a  city. 

8.  Each  county  board  of  education  to  seek  out  and  elect  a 
well-trained  professional  expert  to  act  as  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  to  fix  his  salary.  Such  officer  to 
enjoy  approximately  the  same  tenure,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges as  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  have 


^  In  Chapter  X  of  the  author's  Rural  Life  and  EdueaHon,  drawings  show- 
ing a  number  of  counties  before  and  after  reorganization  are  given;  while 
in  Appendix  D  of  the  author's  Stale  and  County  Educational  Reorganiaation, 
a  county  containing  a  city,  five  towns,  and  one  hundred  and  three  rural 
districts  is  shown  in  one  drawing,  and  in  another  as  reorganised  into  one 
city  school  district  and  one  county-unit  school  district,  the  latter  subdi- 
Tiiied  into  fourteen  attendance  sub-districts,  with  a  graded  consolidated 
mhool  and  a  partial  or  complete  high  school  attached  in  each.  Full  sta- 
tistics as  to  tcAchers,  costs,  and  tax  rates  for  this  county  are  also  given. 
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somewhat  analogous  administrative  and  supervisory  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

4.  Each  TOunty  board  of  education  to  hold  title  to  all  school 
property,  outside  of  separately  organized  city  school  dis- 
tricts, with  power  to  purchase,  sell,  build,  repair,  and  in- 
sure school  property. 

5.  Each  county  board  of  education  to  act  also  as  the  board 
of  control  for  any  county  high  schools,  county  vocational 
schools,  county  agricultural  high  schools,  and  the  county 
library,  and  to  have  power  to  order  established  such  types 
of  special  schools  as  may  seem  necessary  or  desirable. 

6.  Each  county  board  of  education  to  be  directed  to  order  a 
careful  educational  and  social  survey  of  its  county,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  such  to  proceed  to  reorganize  the  school 
system  of  the  county  by  abolishing  all  unnecessary  small 
schools,  substituting  therefore  a  few  centrally  located  and 
graded  consolidated  schools,  with  partial  or  complete  high 
schools  attached,  and  to  transport  children  to  and  from 
these  central  schools.  Each  such  school  and  its  tributary 
territory  to  be  known  as  an  attendance  subdistrict,  the 
bounds  of  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  as  in 
the  case  of  city  attendance  lines. 

7.  Each  county  board  of  education  to  have  power  to  appoint, 
either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  a  city  school  district,  or 
some  adjoining  county  school  district,  a  school  health 
officer,  a  school  attendance  officer,  and  such  other  special 
officers  or  supervisors  as  the  educational  needs  of  the  county 
school  district  may  seem  to  require,  and  to  establish  or 
join  in  the  establishment  of  special-type  schools. 

77.  EduccUional  control. 

1.  Each  county  school  district  to  be  managed  as  an  educa- 
tional and  financial  unit  by  the  county  board  of  education 
and  its  executive  officers.  Cities  contained  within  the 
county,  which  maintain  a  full  elementary  and  secondary' 
school  system,  employing  a  certain  number  of  teachers 
(for  example,  twenty-five)  and  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  may  ask  for  and  obtain  a  separate  educational 
organization,  except  that  all  general  school  laws  of  the 
State  shall  apply,  and  that  the  county  school  tax  shall  be 
le\ned  uniformly  on  all  property  within  the  county. 

2.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
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acbools,  each  county  board  ol  education  is  to  appmnt  all 
principab  and  teachers  for  the  different  schoola  of  the 
county,  outside  of  the  separately  organized  city  school 
districts,  and  to  fix  and  order  paid  their  salaries. 

3.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  each  county  board  of  education  is  to  approve  the 
courses  of  study  and  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  schools, 
the  unit  for  the  adoption  of  each  being  the  unit  of  super- 

4.  Each  county  board  of  education  to  approve  the  employ- 
ment of  special  teachers  and  supervisors  for  the  schools, 
and,  on  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  appoint  them,  and  to  fix  and  order  paid  their 
salaries. 

B.  Each  county  board  of  education  to  have  charge  of  the 
county  library,  and  all  of  its  branches,  to  appoint  a  county 
librarian  and  assistant  librarians,  and  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  development  of  the  library  and  the  circulation 
of  books.  The  school  libraries  would  become  a  i>art  of  the 
county  library,  and  a  branch  library  would  be  provided 
for  in  connection  with  most  of  the  consolidated  schools. 
.  Butinest  and  Clerical  Control. 
1.  Each  county  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary 
and  business  manager,  who  shall  act  as  secretary  for  the 
board  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  clerical,  statistical,  and 
financial  work  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  school  district.  He  is  to  approve  all 
warrants  drawn  on  the  funds  of  the  county,  and  to  prepare 
the  financial  and  statistical  portions  of  the  required  annual 
school  report. 

5.  The  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  have 
general  charge  of  all  purchases  of  supplies  for  the  schools 
and  the  distribution  of  the  same,  and  to  have  general 
oversight  of  all  janitor  service  and  repair  work,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

S.  For  each  consolidated  school  or  small  school  retained 
(attendance  subdistrict)  the  county  board  of  education  to 
appoint  one  local  school  director,  to  act  as  agent  of  the 
county  board  in  the  attendance  subdistrict,  and  with 
power  to  make  repairs  as  directed,  see  that  the  necessary 
supplies  are  provided,  assist  the  principal  or  b 
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the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  act  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  whose  children  attend  the 
school  and  the  county  board  of  education  and  its  execu- 
tive officers. 

4.  The  secretary  of  each  county  board  of  education  to  be  the 
custodian  of  all  legal  papers  belonging  to  the  county  school 
district;  to  approve  all  bills  and,  when  such  have  been 
ordered  paid,  to  draw  warrants  for  the  same;  to  give  all 
required  notices;  administer  oaths;  sign  contracts  as  di- 
rected by  the  board;  register  all  teachers*  certificates; 
distribute  blank  forms  and  collect  and  tabulate  the  sta- 
tistical returns;  keep  a  complete  set  of  books  covering  all 
financial  transactions  and  all  funds;  and  perform  such  other 
clerical  and  statistical  functions  as  he  may  be  directed  to  do. 

5.  Each  county  board  of  education  to  approve  an  annual 
budget  of  expenses  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  both  for 
school  maintenance  and  for  buildings  and  repairs,  and  may 
order  levied,  within  certain  legal  limits,  a  county  school 
district  tax  to  supplement  the  funds  recoved  from  the 
state  school  tax  and  the  county  school  tax,  the  latter  to  be 
levied  on  all  property  in  the  county  and  divided  between 
the  city  school  district  and  the  county  school  district  on 
some  equitable  apportionment  basis.  ^ 

6.  Each  county  treasurer  to  act  as  treasurer  for  all  city  or 
county  school  districts  in  his  county,  and  to  pay  out  all 
funds  on  the  orders  of  the  proper  city  or  county  school 
district  authorities,  when  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
county  board  of  education. 

IV.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent. 

In  addition  to  those  previously  enumerated,  the  county 

superintendent  of  schools  is: 

1.  To  act  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of 

education,  and  to  execute,  either  in  person  or  through 

subordinates,  all  educational  policies  decided  upon  by  it. 

^  This  greatly  simplifies  and  equalizes  taxation.  Under  such  a  plan  there 
would  be  a  state  tax  (or  appropriation)  for  education,  a  general  county 
school  tax  levied  on  all  property  in  the  county,  and  then  such  city-district 
or  county-district  taxes  as  may  be  needed  to  supplement  the  amounts  re- 
ceived from  state  and  county  funds.  The  inequalities  of  the  present  small 
district  taxation  would  b«  abolished,  and  a  pooling  of  effort  on  a  large  scale 
substituted  instead. 
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i.  To  act  as  the  chief  educationaJ  officer  in  the  county,  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  state  educational  authorities. 
To  thia  end  he  shall  see  that  the  school  laws  of  the  State 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion are  carried  out. 

8.  To  have  supervisory  control  ol  all  schools  and  Ubraries 
under  the  county  boaril  of  education,  and  general  super- 
visory control  of  all  offices  in  its  employ  (see  Figure  SS), 
with  power  to  outline,  direct,  and  coordinate  their  work, 
and,  for  cause,  to  recommeod  their  dismissal. 

4.  To  nominate  for  election,  and  when  elected  to  assign, 
transfer,  and  suspend  all  teachers  and  principak,  and,  for 
cause,  recommend  the  promotion  or  dismissal  of  such. 

B.  To  visit  the  schools  of  the  county,  to  advise  and  assist 
teachers  and  principals,  to  bold  teachers'  meetings  and 
institutes,  to  direct  the  reading  circle  work  in  his  county, 
and  to  labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  improve  educa- 
tional conditions  within  his  county. 

6.  To  act  as  the  agent  for  the  state  department  of  education 
in  the  examining  and  certificating  of  teachers,  and  to  de- 
dde,  upon  appeal  to  him,  all  disputes  arising  within  the 
county  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  school  law  or  the 
powers  and  duties  of  school  officers. 

7.  To  oversee  the  preparation  of  the  courses  of  study  and  to 
approve  the  same,  to  study  the  educational  work  done  in 
the  schools,  and  to  approve  for  purchase  all  text  and  sup- 
plemental books  and  alt  apparatus  and  supplies. 

8.  To  recommend  changes  in  the  distribution  or  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  schools,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
new  schools  or  branch  libraries,  and  to  assist  in  the  corre- 
lation of  the  work  of  the  schools  with  that  of  the  Ubraries, 
agricultural  activities,  and  other  forms  of  educational 

0.  To  prepare  and  issue  an  annual  printed  report  showing  the 
work,  progress,  and  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Such  a  reorganlzatioa  not  easy.  To  inaugurate  such  a 
eOFganizatioD  will  require  that  the  methods  of  three  gen- 
Tatious  and  the  sel£sh  interests  of  individuals  and  com- 
aunities  will  need  to  be  overcome.  Such  a  fundamental 
eorganization,  too,  cannot  be  expected  to  come  through  the 
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voluntary  cooperation  of  district  authorities,  upon  which  we 
have  so  far  placed  our  chief  hope.  District  authorities  m 
too  short-sighted,  and  know  too  little  as  to  fundamental  runl 
or  educational  needs.  Neither  can  we  expect  much  assist- 
ance from  the  average  politically-elected  county  superin- 
tendent. The  system  of  which  he  is  a  product  too  often  to 
him  seems  a  sacred  system,  and,  in  the  district-system  States, 
he  is  too  afraid  of  the  enemies  he  may  make  in  the  districts, 
and  the  opportunities  he  may  give  an  opponent  to  defeat 
him  for  reelection,  to  render  much  service  looking  to  any 
fundamental  reorganization  of  rural  education. 

Steps  in  the  process.  The  necessary  reorganizations  are 
of  such  a  fundamental  character  that  they  will  have  to  be 
superimposed  from  above,  sweeping  away  from  before 
them  the  opposition  of  both  county  and  district  school  of- 
ficials. The  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  inherent  right  to 
demand  constructive  reforms,  must  demand  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  rural  education  which  will  create  a  system  adapted 
to  modem  rural  educational  needs,  one  under  which  busi- 
ness can  be  transacted  in  a  modem  manner,  and  one  under 
which  rapid  progress  along  modem  lines  will  be  possible. 

The  steps  in  the  process  wiU,  in  all  probability,  be  those 
we  have  just  outlined.  The  district  system  of  school  or- 
ganization and  administration,  with  its  horde  of  imintelli- 
gent  trustees,  will  need  to  be  swept  aside  for  a  county  unit 
of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  township, 
as  an  intermediate  stage,  might  be  an  improvement  over 
the  district,  but  it  is  too  small,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  situation.  The  many  boards  of  dis- 
trict school  trustees  should  be  abolished  and  a  sub-district 
school  director,  with  very  limited  powers,  substituted  to  act 
as  an  agent  and  representative  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. Lay  comity  boards  of  education,  elected  by  the 
people  to  represent  them  in  matters  of  educational  policy, 
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procedure,  and  finance,  should  l)e  j^rovided  to  select  the 
educational  experts  who  are  to  organize  and  direct  the  new 
kind  of  county  educational  system;  while  county  reorgani- 
zation commissions  will  be  needed  to  study  and  map  the 
coimties  and  to  prepare  comprehensive  reorganization  plans, 
involving  the  counties  as  a  whole,  and  providing  for  second- 
ary as  well  as  elementary  education.  After  such  plans  have 
been  approved  by  state  authority,  they  should  be  ordered 
put  into  operation.  Coimties  which  refuse  to  reorganize 
their  school  systems  on  a  proper  educational  basis,  and  to 
provide  properly  for  the  needs  of  their  children,  should  be 
penalized  by  a  reduction  of  the  apportionment  of  state 
funds  to  no  more  than  would  be  demanded  for  the  same 
educational  facilities  now  provided,  if  regrouped  under  a 
proper  educational  reorganization. 

After  a  few  years  of  operation  under  such  a  county-unit 
jreorganization,  each  county  would  have  a  much  smaller 
number  of  community-center  consolidated  schools,  with 
partial  or  complete  high  schools  attached,  adequate  and 
professional  supervision  and  direction,  and  a  new  and  effec- 
tive type  of  rural  education.  What  now  seems  so  wonderful 
and  so  exceptional,  when  carried  through  here  and  there 
by  some  energetic  and  persuasive  county  superintendent, 
would  then  become  the  rule.  The  chief  right  of  which  the 
people  of  the  rural  districts  would  be  deprived  by  such  an 
interposition  of  the  State  would  be  the  right  to  continue 
to  mismanage  the  education  of  their  children. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  is  it  that  cooperation  between  district  tnuteea  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  for  any  improvement  in  educational  organisation? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  meant  by  a  redirection  of  rural  edu- 
cation? 

8.  What  effect  does  the  short  tenure  of  office  of  county  luperintendents 
of  schools  have  upon  their  independence? 
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4.  What  effect  does  election  from  among  the  body  of  the  citiienafaq>  ktfe 
upon  the  saUries  of  county  superintendents? 

5.  Why  is  it  impossible  for  the  district  system  of  organisation  to  provide 
schoob  for  rural  children  which  will  meet  presentrday  rural  edoci- 
tional  needs? 

0.  Enumerate  the  advantages  of  a  county  unit  in  the  matter  of  employ- 
ing, placing,  and  paying  teachers. 

7.  The  larger  cost  for  a  good  consolidated  sdiool  is  often  urged  as  m 
objection.  Which  is  the  more  expensive,  a  $1800  school  lor  an  aver 
age  daily  attendance  of  15,  or  a  $18,000  school  for  an  average  dsiljr 
attendance  of  1307 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  Investigate  and  report  on  the  plan  of  oiganiiation  and  woridng  of 
the  county-unit  qrstem  in 

(a)  Maryland.  ((f)  Louisiana. 

(6)  Georgia.  (s)  Alabama, 

(e)  Utah.  (f)  Tennessee. 

8.  Find  how  numy  district  school  trustees  are  needed  for  the  acfaoob  in 
a  number  of  the  district-system  States. 

8.  CoUect  the  tax  rates  for  the  different  sdiool  districts  in  some  district- 
system  county,  and  show  the  distribution  in  rates  and  in  per^apik 
cost  for  schools  in  the  county. 

4.  Outline  a  survey  of  some  rural  county,  showing  the  plan  of  woik  snd 
kind  of  information  desired,  such  as  would  need  to  be  made  for  t 
county  educational  reorganisation  commission.  (Williams's  surrey 
forms  a  good  type.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

APPUCATION  TO  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

State  organization  undeveloped.  When  we  pass  from 
an  examination  of  county  educational  organization  to  state 
educational  organization,  and  examine  such  in  the  li^t  of 
the  best  of  our  city  administrative  experience,  we  also  find 
conditions  which,  in  most  of  our  States,  also  call  for  a  re- 
organization and  redirection  along  better  administrative 
lines.  In  most  of  our  States  the  office  of  chief  state  educa-  | 
tional  officer  is  still  in  a  markedly  undeveloped  condition,  is  | 
statistical  and  clerical  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  office  has  for 
long  given  evidence  of  but  little  of  that  educational  states- 
manship which  is  based  only  on  a  careful  and  an  intelligent 
study  of  educational  conditions  and  administrative  needs. 
The  state  office,  instead  of  leading  the  way,  too  often  fol- 
lows. In  but  few  of  our  States,  too,  does  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  or  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  exercise  anything  like  the  influence  whidi 
ought  to  attach  to  such  a  department  or  officer. 

The  chief  state  school  office.  The  chief  trouble  lies  not 
so  much  with  the  superintendents  themselves  as  with  the 
political  conditions  which  have  produced  them  and  which 
surround  their  office.  The  plan  of  selecting  the  chief  school 
officer  for  a  State  on  a  basis  of  partisan  nomination  and 
election,  of  limiting  the  choice  to  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
of  rotating  the  office  around  among  the  electorate  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  has  eflfectively  prevented  any  large  de- 
velopment of  the  office  along  sound  administrative  lines. 
The  plan  of  nomination  and  election  from  among  the  body 
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of  the  electorate  tends  to  bring  to  tlie  front  tlie  old,  am])i- 
tious,  and  reasonably  successful  practitioner,  but  does  not, 
except  by  rare  chance,  tend  to  secure  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional expert  and  constructive  leader,  such  as  our  state 
school  systems  are  so  much  in  need  of  to-day. 

The  political  method  has  been  discarded  in  the  selection 
of  all  of  the  newer  state  experts  —  horticulturist,  entomolo- 
gist, geologist,  health  experts,  sanitary  experts,  highway 
engineers,  and  the  various  commission  experts  —  and  it 
should  be  discarded  in  the  educational  service  also.  The  chief 
state  educational  oflSce  can  never  realize  its  possibilities  nor 
enlist  the  services  of  the  best  prepared  men  imtil  it  is  taken 
completely  out  from  under  the  incubus  of  partisan  politics, 
until  this  official  is  clothed  with  powers  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position  and  freed  from  all  forms 
of  political  interference,  and  until  the  office  is  free  to  seek 
the  man  without  reference  to  any  other  condition  than 
competency  properly  to  fill  the  position.  The  clear  and 
unmistakable  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  city  school 
administrative  experience  is  that  political  nomination  and 
election  is  not  the  way  to  secure  competent  leadership  for  so 
important  an  educational  office. 

Potential  importance  of  the  office.  The  chief  educational 
office  to-day,  in  most  of  our  States,  offers  but  few  attractions 
to  any  one  who  is  properly  prepared  for  it,  and  the  result  is 
written  over  the  educational  history,  legislation,  and  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  most  of  our  American  States. 
While  our  cities  have  been  making  remarkable  progress  in 
organization  and  administration,  and  have  been  attracting 
to  their  service  the  best  prepared  men  and  women  engaged 
in  educational  work,  the  chief  state  educational  office  has 
grown  but  little  in  importance,  has  commanded  but  little 
real  influence  in  the  State,  has  been  given  but  limited 
powers  by  the  legislature,  and  often  has  been  avoided  by  the 
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best-prepared  men  in  the  State.  The  office,  at  least  poto- 
tially,  as  was  stated  in  Chapter  III,  is  a  more  imporUnl 
office  than  that  of  president  of  the  state  university  of  Ae 
State;  that  it  is  not  such  actually  is  a  matter  of  commoa 
knowledge.  In  the  light  of  the  best  of  our  city  administn- 
tive  experience,  in  the  light  of  other  state  experience  with 
scientific  experts  and  commissions,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
best  corporation  experience,  it  is  evident  that  the  oflbse 
cannot  hope  to  become  one  of  large  educational  importaiioe 
imtil  it  throws  off  the  political  incubus  under  which  it  stiD 
labors  in  nearly  three  fourths  of  our  American  States. 

State  departments  of  education.  In  Chapter  m  the  evo-  \ 
lution  of  the  chief  state  educational  officer  and  state  boards  t 
for  educational  control  were  briefly  traced,  and  some  of  the  | 
more  important  of  the  newer  educational  problems  facing  ^ 
such  officers  and  boards  were  stated.  Most  of  the  probkmi 
are  of  recent  origin,  and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
important.  More  and  more  as  the  school  passes  from  a 
mere  teaching  institution  to  a  constructive  agent  of  democ- 
racy does  the  need  for  constructive  leadership  become  in- 
creasingly evident.  Some  of  our  States  are  beginning  to 
recognize  this  need  and,  within  the  past  decade  a  number 
of  state  educational  reorganizations  have  been  made,  the 
general  tendency  of  which  has  been  the  development  of 
stronger  and  better  organized  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. 

Generally  speaking,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  and  disregard- 
ing individual  exceptions,  the  tendency  of  these  recent 
reorganizations  has  been  to  evolve  a  small  appointed  state 
board  of  education,  for  general  educational  control;  to  con- 
centrate the  different  functions  of  educational  control  in 
this  body,  instead  of  in  a  nimiber  of  state  educational 
boards  of  various  types;  to  eliminate  ex  officio  boards  and 
officers;  to  change  the  state  school  officer  from  an  inde- 
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pend^itly  elected  official  to  an  executive  oflScer  of  the  state 
'  board  of  education,  selected  and  appointed  by  it  and  re- 
'iQxtnsible  to  it; '  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  num- 
ber (^  educational  experts,  to  supervise  and  administer 
different  divisions  of  a  state  educational  department;  to 
dothe  all  of  these  officers  with  important  powers  and  duties 
and  responsibilities;  and  materially  to  enlarge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  this  state  educational  department  in  the  admin* 
ifltration  and  supervision  of  the  school  system  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  apply  to 
state  educational  organization  and  administration  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  intelligent  organization  and  adminis- 
tration so  far  evolved  by  our  cities  in  the  management  of 
their  schools. 

Coatrdling  principles.  An  application  of  the  best  prin- 
dples  of  dty  school  organization  and  administration,  as 
well  as  the  best  principles  of  public  service  and  corporation 
control,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  following  as  sound 
principles  in  the  matter  of  state  educational  organization :  — 

/.  Omend  control. 

1.  There  should  be  a  state  board  for  educational  cmtnJ,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  number  of  representative  dtisens  of  the 
State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  goveraw  and  for  rdatively 
lopg  terms.  A  board  of  five  or  seven  members,  with  the 
term  of  one  expiring  each  year,  Tepresents  in  many  respects 
a  desirable  form  of  organisation. 

2,  In  makiog  appointments  to  such  a  board  the  sole  basis  for 
^pointment  should  be  the  ability  to  serve  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  without  reference  to  such  extraneous  con- 
siderations as  residence,  party  affiliation,  race,  sex,  reli- 
gious connections,  or  occupation. 

S.  There  should  be  no  ex  officio  members  on  the  board.  The 

*  In  many  of  our  Stat«t  this  is  not  possible  wilbout  uDendiDg  tbe  (tste 
coastitutioD.  anci  in  a  number  ol  tbe  reccDt  itate  educational  reorganuB- 
Gooa  Buch  a  change  was  not  made  lar^y  because  It  wai  not  at  the  time 
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general  experience  with  such  members  is  that  they  are  not  | 
usually  helpful,  and  not  infrequently  they  interfere  8^ 
riously  with  efficiency.  The  governor,  as  the  appointing 
power,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  his 
equivalent,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  should 
in  no  case  be  made  members  of  it. 

4.  Members  of  the  state  board  should  be  paid  their  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses  in  attending  meetings,  but  should 
not  be  paid  a  per  diem  for  an  unlimited  number  of  days 
or  any  large  yearly  honorarium.  The  position  should  be  a 
distinct  honor  and  not  a  political  plum. 

5.  The  most  important  function  of  the  board  is  the  selection 
of  its  executive  officers,  —  the  commissioner  of  education,^ 
the  assistant  commissioners,  secretary,  business  manager, 
and  statistician.  In  making  all  such  appointments  the 
board  should  be  free  from  all  restrictions  as  to  residence, 
party,  race,  sex,  or  occupation,  their  only  purpose  being 
to  select  the  best  persons  obtainable  for  the  money  at 
hand.  They  should  also  be  as  free  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications, fix  the  salaries,  and  control  the  tenure  of  such 
officers  as  are  boards  of  trustees  of  universities  in  the 
matter  of  their  presidents  and  professors. 

6.  It  should  be  the  prime  function  of  such  a  board  to  hear 
reports  and  receive  recommendations  from  its  executive 
officers,  to  determine  policy,  to  direct  that  work  be 
undertaken,  to  appropriate  funds  for  specific  purposes 
or  undertakings,  to  stand  as  a  buffer  between  its  experts 
and  criticism  of  proper  actions,  to  approve  a  budget 
of  expenditures  and  to  ask  the  legislature  for  needed 
appropriations,  and  to  recommend  desirable  legislation  to 
the  legislature. 

7.  A  clear  distinction  between  what  is  legislative  and  hence 
a  function  of  the  board,  and  what  is  executive  work  and 
hence  a  function  of  its  executive  officers,  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  primarily  the  business  of  the 
board  to  legislate;  it  is  primarily  the  business  of  the  ex- 
p>erts  it  employs  to  execute  what  has  been  decided  upon. 


*  This  title  has  been  substituted  for  superintendent  of  public  instnictioD, 
superintendent  of  education,  secretary  of  the  state  board,  or  other  equiva- 
lent title  in  all  the  recent  reorganizations  where  the  office  has  been  made 
appointive  hy  the  state  board  of  education. 
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Educational  control. 

1.  Acting  through  its  executive  officers  the  board  should 
study  the  educational  conditions  and  needs  of  the  State, 
enforce  the  use  of  uniform  records  and  reports,  study  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  educational  laws,  recommend 
needed  changes  to  the  legislature,  and  so  classify  and 
standardize  the  educational  work  and  institutions  of  the 
State  as  to  promote  their  efficiency,  harmonize  educational 
interests,  and  prevent  wasteful  duplication  of  work. 

2.  Acting  through  its  executive  officers  the  state  board  should 
have  general  oversight  and  supervision  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  and  should 
maintain  constant  studies  of  its  operation  with  a  view  to 
its  improvement.  In  doing  so,  however,  both  the  board  and 
its  executive  officers  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  state  oversight  is  to  improve  the  service 
of  communities  to  the  children  under  their  control,  and 
that  state  uniformity  and  obedience  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  of  far  less  importance  than  the  stimulation  of 
local  initiative.  Unity  in  essentials  and  much  liberty  in 
details,  and  the  attainment  of  results  rather  than  the 
foUowing  of  any  set  plan,  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
as  aims  in  state  educational  control. 

S.  Acting  through  an  examining  division  the  board  should 
certificate  all  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  and 
should  standardize  the  professional,  life,  normal  school, 
and  college  diplomas  from  other  States  in  terms  of  the 
standards  maintained  within  the  State. 

4.  In  cooperation  with  the  state  library,  and  as  a  board  of 
control  for  such,  the  state  board  of  education  should  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  county,  school,  and  traveling 
libraries. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  state  board  should  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  relating  to  schools,  health,  compulsory  education, 
child  labor,  and  child  welfare  throughout  the  State. 

6.  Through  a  division  of  special  education  the  board  should 
have  supervisory  control  of  the  educational  departments 
of  all  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  State,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  management  of  the  same. 
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///.  The  ehUf  Hate  school  cffieer. 

1.  As  the  chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the  state  synlteia  of  public 

instruction  and  of  the  state  board  of  educatiiMi,  he  should 
have  power  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  education  sre 
enforced,  and  should  be  able  to  institute  proceedings  to 
give  force  to  laws*  or  to  rules  and  regulations  or  dedsions 
made  in  conformity  with  law. 

2.  Acting  through  a  legal  division  he  should  have  power  to 
settle  all  controversies  arising  over  any  matter  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  delegated  by  law  to  school  authorities, 
and  he  should  be  the  final  authority  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  and  intuit  of  the  school  code,  and  methods 
of  procedure  under  it. 

8.  Acting  under  his  direction  should  be  a  number  of  assist- 
ants, as  heads  of  divisions,  each  appointed  upon  his  recom-     . 
mendation,  as  are  heads  of  departments  in  a  university     I 
upon  the  reconunendation  of  the  president,  and  each     ^ 
charged  with  certain  duties  and  responsibiliti* 


The  general  scope,  organization,  and  the  channels  of  ad- 
ministration of  such  a  state  educational  department  are 
shown  in  Figure  36. 

Purpose  of  such  an  organization.  The  prime  purpose  of 
such  an  educational  organization  is  the  creation  of  a  state 
department  of  education  along  the  lines  of  the  best  of  our 
administrative  experience,  one  analogous  in  authority  to 
our  more  recent  creations  in  other  branches  of  the  state 
service,  and  one  possessed  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
workers  to  be  able  to  evolve  and  carry  out,  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  a  wise,  intelligent,  and  constructive 
state  educational  policy,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  condi- 
tions and  needs  within  and  the  best  of  administrative  prac- 
tices without  the  State.  The  evolution  of  such  a  conscious 
constructive  state  educational  policy,  the  awakening  of  sup- 
port for  it  among  the  leading  workers  and  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  the  gradual  carrying  of  it  into  e£Fect  is  a  service 
of  prime  educational  importance. 

Such  a  guiding  state  educational  policy  is  seldom  evident 
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excq>t  where  there  has  be^i  capable  and  cootmuous  leader- 
ship at  the  top,  and  it  is  here  that  our  States  have  bera 
especially  weak.  In  the  study  of  their  educational  history 
there  is  little  evidence,  in  most  of  them,  of  any  wetl-thou^t- 
out  educational  policy  carried  out  over  any  long  period  oi 
time.'  Legislation  has  berai  remedial  and  of  a  patch-woric 
type,  rather  than  constructively  reorganizing,  and  the  ^pe 
of  educational  statesmanship  described  in  Ch^ter  XI  has 
been  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence. 

State  admlniBtnitive  problems.  There  are  numerous  dis- 
tinctively state  problems  in  the  organisation  and  admin- 
istration of  public  education  which  should  challoige  the 
best  thinking  of  the  officers  of  a  state  educational  depart- 
ment. All  of  these  require  careful  study  and  years  of  wise 
educational  direction  before  mudi  in  the  line  of  viaUe  re- 
sults can  be  obtained.  Some  require  a  careful  adjustment 
of  state  oversight  to  local  conditions  and  needs.  A  mete 
enumeration  of  the  more  important  of  these  is  all  that  can 
be  given  here.  To  each,  however,  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples apply,  and  action  taken  contrary  to  these  fundamental 
principles  is  action  which  sooner  or  later  will  need  to  be 
reversed. 

These  special  state  problems  group  themselves  about  the 
questions  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  state  oversight  and 
control;  the  extension  of  educational  advantages;  proper 

>  Of  all  our  SUtei,  lifuMchtuetta  certainly  ttanda  torth  a«  the  odc 
which  ihowa  mott  evidence  of  having  followed,  and  for  the  longest  time,  a 
■omewhat  definite  policy  and  plan  in  dealing  with  the  dtiea  and  towm 
of  the  State.  Much  of  the  educational  pngieia  which  MaMachuiettt  ha* 
madei  and  made  with  little  or  no  itate  aid  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  actko, 
and  often  in  oppomtion  to  the  strong  oonserratism  of  the  towns,  has  beta 
due  to  this  relatively  well'thought-out  and  consistently  followed  state  edu- 
cational policy,  worked  out  by  the  eight  carefully  selected  leaden  lAo  luin 
served  the  State  during  the  nearly  eighty  yean  since  het  state  adminiitn- 
tive  history  really  began.  The  state  board  of  education  in  Massarliinftti 
b««  always  appointed  its  dad  executive  officer;  the  State  has  never  rabed 
en  the  political  parties  to  provide  leaden  for  its  school  system. 
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methods  in  taxation,  and  in  the  apportionment  of  adio(d 
funds;  the  provision  of  adequate  professional  supervision 
for  all  schools;  the  best  subordinate  unit  or  units  for  local 
control;  the  large  social  and  educational  problems  surround- 
ing the  rural  and  the  village  school ;  industrial  and  vocational 
training;  the  material  equipment  of  schools;  health  and  san- 
itary control;  the  State  and  the  teacher;  the  State  and  the 
child;  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  non-state  educational 
agencies. 

Eiach  of  these  major  problems  in  state  educational  organ- 
ization and  administration  deserves  special  study,  and  when 
clear  and  provable  principles  of  action  or  standards  of  re- 
quirement have  been  formulated,  such  should  be  of  much 
value  in  guiding  state  educational  authorities  in  the  admm- 
istrative  control  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  and  in 
their  dealings  with  subordinate  administrative  units. 

The  State  to  establish  minima.  There  is  a  certain  de- 
markation  between  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  communities  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  all  educational  legislation  and  all  state  admin- 
istrative control.  This  line  of  demarkation  will  vary  some- 
what in  the  different  States,  according  to  the  degree  of 
educational  progress  already  made  and  the  peculiar  genius 
of  its  institutions,  and  also  with  the  type  of  subordinate 
administrative  unit  involved,  but  the  line  nevertheless  ex- 
ists in  all.  In  many  matters  —  such  as  the  kind  or  kinds 
of  schools  which  must  or  may  be  provided,  the  length  of 
school  term  which  must  be  maintained,  the  nature  of  the 
instruction,  standards  for  the  certification  of  teachers, 
school  supervision  to  be  required,  sanitary  standards  to  be 
maintained,  equipment  to  be  provided,  rates  and  forms  of 
taxation  to  be  imposed,  minimum  salaries  to  be  paid,  com- 
pulsion of  children  to  attend,  and  child-labor  laws  —  it  is 
essentially  the  duty  and  business  of  the  State  to  determine 
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the  tniniTniiTn  standards  which  will  be  pennitted,  and  per- 
haps to  classify  communities  into  groups  and  require  dif- 
ferent minima  from  each,  but  leaving  to  any  community  the 
right  to  exceed  these  minima  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

From  time  to  time,  as  different  educational  needs  and 
conditions  may  seem  to  require,  it  is  also  the  business  of  the 
State  to  raise  these  minima  for  any  or  all  of  the  groups,  and 
in  doing  so  the  State  should  always  act  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  best  and  now  possible  for  the  children  of  the  State  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  what  the  poorer  com- 
mimities  can  do  or  provide.  Certain  commimities  can  and 
ought  to  do  more  than  others,  and  this  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  by  the  State. 

State  stimulation  vs.  state  uniformity.  The  common  ten- 
dency toward  an  unnecessary  state  uniformity,  which  too 
often  follows  any  centralization  of  authority  and  which  is 
so  stifling  to  commimity  activity,  should  be  carefully 
avoided  by  the  State.  To  give  large  liberty  to  conununities 
in  non-essentials  and  in  the  choice  of  tools  by  means  of 
which  they  will  carry  out  the  state  purpose,  and  to  free  the 
larger  and  more  progressive  communities  from  a  uniformity 
perhaps  necessary  for  small  and  more  backward  conununi- 
ties, ought  to  be  an  essential  feature  in  a  wise  state  educa- 
tional policy. 

To  keep  the  school  systems  of  the  different  city  and  county 
units  in  touch  with  community  needs  and  expressive  of  the 
best  community  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
these  school  systems  from  direction  by  inefficient  hands;  to 
protect  the  schools  from  local  exploitation  and  neglect,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  them  from  the  deadening  rule  of 
a  state  bureaucracy;  to  leave  to  the  city  and  county  school 
districts  as  large  liberty  in  matters  of  courses  of  study,  text- 
books, and  methods  of  work  as  is  consistent  with  the  secur- 
ing of  the  results  desired  by  the  State;  and  to  see  that  the 
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local  school  systems  are  adequately  financed,  instead  of 
being  subordinated  to  the  more  pressing  demands  of  oth^ 
city  departments  —  these  are  problems  of  first  importance 
in  the  relation  of  the  State  to  its  subordinate  educational 
units.  While  avoiding  bureaucracy  and  a  deadening  uni- 
formity in  non-essentials,  the  State,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
educational  rights  of  its  future  citizenship,  must  see  that 
local  governments  and  individuals  do  not  override  these  for 
local  or  political  or  selfish  ends. 

It  is  of  importance  that  a  state  department  of  education 
be  a  student  of  conditions  and  needs,  and  that  it  work 
constantly  to  stimulate  communities  to  new  and  desirable 
activity.  It  is  easy  for  state  department  oflScials  to  become 
inspectors;  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  rise  to  the 
higher  levels  of  leadership.  Yet  this  higher  level  of  leader- 
ship is  what  a  state  department  of  education,  as  represented 
by  its  state  board  of  education  and  all  of  its  executive 
officers,  should  primarily  represent.  The  State,  in  so  far  as 
it  represents  the  interests  of  the  education  6f  its  children 
and  the  improvement  of  society  through  public  educa- 
tion, should  become  an  active,  energetic  agent,  working 
constantly  and  intelligently  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational conditions  throughout  the  State.  For  too  long  the 
State  has  been  rather  an  interpreter  of  statutes,  a  collector 
of  statistics  as  to  what  has  been  done,  and  a  passive  tax 
collector  and  distributor  of  funds  to  the  different  school 
districts.  A  study  of  the  residts  of  half  a  century  of  city 
administrative  progress  points  out  clearly  the  need  of  a 
different  type  of  state  educational  organization  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future  of  public  education  in  most  of  our  Amer- 
ican States. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  actual  powers  and  duties  of  the  chief  school  officer  in 
your  State? 

2.  What  has  been  the  average  tenure  of  such  official?  The  longest 
tenure? 

8.  Does  the  legislative  history  covering  the  past  quarter-century  in  your 
State  give  evidence  of  a  well-thought-out  educational  policy?  Rlus- 
trate. 

4.  Enumerate  the  different  bureaus,  departments,  and  commissions  in 
your  State,  which  now  employ  expert  service  on  the  basis  of  training 
and  competency. 

5.  Suppose  that  the  president  of  the  state  university  were  elected  by 
political  nomination  and  election,  and  for  two-  or  four-year  terms 
from  among  the  body  of  the  citizenship,  with  the  usual  rotation  in 
office,  and  that  the  professors  were  appointed  from  among  the  citizens 
prominent  in  the  dominant  political  party.  What  would  be  the  result 
on  the  university? 

6.  Make  a  diagram  to  iUustrate  the  form  of  state  educational  organiza- 
tion in  your  State,  and  contrast  it  with  Figure  36. 

7.  What  is  the  objection  to  laws  requiring  the  appointment,  as  members 
of  state  boards,  of  a  woman,  a  representative  of  labor,  or  eqiuJ  di- 
vision among  the  two  leading  political  parties? 

8.  What  is  the  advantage  in  leaving  the  state  board  of  education  free  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  all  its  experts,  instead  of  fixing  them  in  the  law?  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  best  city  administrative  experience  should 
not  control  here? 

9.  Contrast  legislative  and  executive  functions,  with  reference  to  state 
board  control. 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  of  making  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion a  court  of  final  appeal  as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  school 
code? 

11.  Should  a  state  board  of  education  or  a  state  department  ever  de- 
termine the  courses  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  State?  Why? 

12.  Should  the  choice  of  textbooks  be  left  to  the  different  units  for  super- 
vision in  the  State  (city  or  county)  7  Why? 

13.  Why  is  it  desirable  that  the  state  educational  department  should  be 
given  supervisory  oversight  of  the  educational  departments  of  all  char- 
itable, penal,  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  State? 

TOPICS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

1.  The  nature  and  extent  of  desirable  state  oversight  and  control. 

2.  To  what  extent  should  the  State  require  the  extension  of  educational 
advantages? 

8.  Best  methods  for  school  support,  and  the  extent  of  desirable  state  aid. 
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4.  Best  methods  for  the  apporti<mment  of  state  and  county  school  funds. 

5.  Nature  and  extent  of  state  aid  for  secondary  education. 

6.  Desirability  of  small  subsidies  in  inaugurating  new  educational  work. 

7.  Best  method  of  securing  professional  supervision  for  rural  and  town 
schools,  which  shaU  be  as  dose  and  effective  as  for  city  schools. 

8.  State  control  of  the  certification  of  teachers. 

9.  Certification  of  teachers  by  examination  vs,  training. 

10.  Desirability  of  a  special  certificate  for  all  supervisors,  and  nature  of 
the  requirements  for. 

11.  Desirable  state  encouragement  of  industrial  and  vocational  training. 

12.  The  degree  of  desirable  state  oversight  of  the  material  equipment  d 
the  schools,  induding  school  buildings. 

15.  Same  for  health  and  sanitary  control. 

14.  The  state  normal  school  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  State. 

16.  The  high-school  teachers'  training-dass. 

16.  Desirability  of  requiring  some  form  of  state  reading-drde  woriL  of  all 
teachers. 

17.  The  State  and  the  teacher,  as  relates  to  salary  control,  tenure,  and 
pensions. 

18.  The  State  as  the  guardian  of  the  educational  rights  of  children. 

19.  The  State  and  non-state  educational  agendes. 
SO.  State  inspection  and  control  vs,  state  leadership. 

21.  Desirable  state  minima. 

22.  Dangerous  state  uniformity. 

2S.  State  stimulation  to  new  and  desirable  educational  activity. 

24.  Contrast  the  powers  and  methods  of  securing  progress  for  the  state 
educational  departments  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

25.  Draw  up  a  desirable  form  of  state  educational  organization  for  your 
State,  and  estimate  its  cost  over  and  above  the  cost  for  the  present 
organisation. 
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Acceleration.  204. 

Accounting,     school,     408;     better 

methods,  417;  torma  for,  unilorm, 

41 H. 
AdjuatmeDts  in  courses  of  study,  2M. 
AdminiatTBtive  experience,  dty,  BUm- 
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Baltimore  plan,  the,  307. 

Batavia  plan.  the.  301. 
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Boards,  school,  for  school  control, 
35;  special  governing.  S5;  con- 
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basis  of  selection.  92;  selection  by 
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ot  small.  92;  appointment  vi,  elec- 
tion, 05;  term  of  office,  97;  pay 
for  service,  90;  as  a  body,  100; 
committee  form  ot  control  by. 
112;  in  cities,  112,  US;  real  work 
of.  119;  legislative  v>.  executive 
functions  of,  110,  and  superin- 
tendent, proper  idatioiu  of,  I4S. 


Bonding  for  school  buildingi,  391. 
Budget,  a  better  schoi^  416. 
Building  costs,  391. 
Building,     school.     Dew    type    of, 
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Citizen,  the,  and  schools,  103. 

City,  administrative  problems  in, 
prominence  of,  60;  distinctive 
contribution  of.  60;  ra.  State,  61; 
problems  of  relationship  witli 
State.  63;  government  and  sdioota^ 
102;  adniinistrative  experience  of, 
summarized,  433;  an  educational 
unit,  433;  administrative  organ- 
ization of,  435;  supervisory  organ- 
ization of,  4SS;  business  orgamia- 
tion  and  finance.  437;  initiative 
and  educational  progress  in,  438; 
unmistakable  lessons  from  organ- 
ization ot.  440. 

City  district,  an  evolution,  46. 

City  school  superintendents,  first. 
5B. 

City  school  systenu,  recent  rapid 
growth  of,  57;  odministrabve 
organization  of,  in  small  dtiea, 
161,  105;  in  large  dUes,  170, 
172. 

Ckricd  deputmoit,  875;  woric  ol 
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S76;  porpofle  of,  877,  S79;  misdi- 
rection of,  378. 

Qinical  psychologist,  836. 

Commission  form  of  govemment 
and  schools,  101. 

Conunittee  action  illustrated,  116. 

Conunittee  form  of  control,  112. 

Committee  service,  time-consuming, 
116. 

Committee  system,  devdopment  of, 
79. 

Committees  of  school  boards*  con- 
fusion in  functions  of,  118. 

Community,  the,  and  superintend- 
ent of  soiools,  152. 

Compulsory  attendance,  357. 

Constitutions,  early  state,  3. 

Conviction,  present,  12. 

Costs,  of  school-buildings,  891; 
school,  408. 

County  boards  of  control,  40. 

County  educational  organization, 
85,  441;  reorganizaticm,  problems 
and  need  of,  41,  448. 

County  school  administration,  35. 

County  school  o£Scer,  evolution  of, 
36;  early  duties  of,  37;  new  duties 
of,  88;  new  demands  on,  89. 

County  superintendency,  445. 

County  unit  organization,  rudimen- 
tary, 445;  details  of  plan  for  same, 
449. 

Courses  of  study,  construction  of, 
and  types,  274,  277;  superintend- 
ent and,  274;  information  or 
knowledge  courses,  277;  depend- 
ence upon  textbooks,  278;  ad- 
ministration of,  280;  develop- 
ment type  of,  283 ;  growing  courses, 
285;  variations  between  schools, 
286;  study  of  local  problems  and 
needs,  288;  economy  of  time,  289; 
adjustments  and  (tifferentiations, 
294. 

Crippled  children,  schools  for,  311. 

Deaf,  oral  instruction  of,  311. 
Defects,  special  schools  for  children 

with,  311. 
Delegated  authority,  state,  19. 
Demonstration  teaching,  243. 
Diffmntiated-course  plan,  the*  806. 


Differentiations  in  ooutks,  294. 
Disciplinary  dasses,  811. 
District,  the  dty,  55. 
District  oflScers,  7. 
District  organization,  evolution  of,  6. 
District  trustee  control,  448. 
District  unit,  the,  5,  49;  bad  featurei 
of,  50;  not  necessary,  52. 

Economy    of    time    in    educatioD, 

289. 
Educating  a  school  board,  146. 
Educational     department,     central 

position  of,  173. 
Educational    needs,    large    future, 

898. 
Educational  organization,  in  cities 

of  different  size,  165;  faulty,  176. 
Efficiency   departments    in    school 

syatema,  884. 
Efficiency  experts,  825. 
Efficiency  in  teaching,  salaries  based 

on,  263;  type  plans  for  estimating 

265;  incentives  to  growth*  267. 
Efficiency  movement,  825. 
Elizabeth  plan,  the,  804. 
Epileptic  children,  classes  for,  811. 
Evemng  schools,  312. 
Execnitive  functions,  diffonentiatioiis 

of,  82;  v$,  legislative  functiou^ 

119. 
Executive   heads   of   departmenti^ 

174. 
Executive  cyfficers,  adecticm  of.  If  1, 

122. 
Expenditure,  intdligent,  881. 
Experimental  pedagogy,  886. 
Experimental  rooms  or  scdiools,  287. 

Funds,  school,  408;  independence 
of  city  council,  411;  problem  of 
increased,  410;  oonqietition  for, 
413. 

Gardening,  school,  404. 
Gary  plan,  the,  317. 
Gary-type  schools,  388. 
Gifted  children,  classes  for,  811. 

Health  supervision,  844;  stages  of 
work,  845;  scope  ol  work,  847; 
control  of,  848;   large-dty  plaiv 


Lte  school,  theory  of,  313. 

ublic,  897;  coOperftlion  of, 
looli,  397;  administrative 
at,  SffS;  in  tuture  ■cbool, 

\a  schools,  organization  of. 


plan,  the,  308. 
letts  a  type  in  dty-ichool 
a.  74. 

imt  by  compsrisoD.  328. 
ent  of  results,  829. 

requirements,    State    to 
1,466. 

ood  schools,  312, 
Massachusetts,     sdioola, 
cation  of,  313. 
ih-speakiDB  dosaea,  310. 
)tion,  results  ot,  296. 


!ss,  causes  of,  298. 

:hools,  311,  367. 
luaUon,  the.  IS6. 
luildlne  plan,  388. 
1.  public  401;  costs  and 
.  orgaaizatioQ,  412. 
Ian,  the,  305. 
the  school,  190;  increasing 
aeaa  of.  192. 

state  administrative,  465. 
I   survey  of, 


U  examinations  for  t«ach- 

U  plans,  300. 
l1  rates,  299. 

lepartment,  adiool,  384; 
of.  385. 
D,  the,  301. 
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"Rate-bitL"  the,  i. 

Reading-drcle  woA.  234. 

Records,  and  reports,  423;  good,  a 
necessity,  423;  of  pupil,  4S4;  al 
sdiool  system,  425. 

Rt^tration  of  school-dlildren,  362. 

Reorganization  of  upper  grades.  312. 

Reorganizations,  fundamental,  312. 

Report,  the  annual  school,  425;  effec- 
tive presentation  in,  427;  enli^t- 
eniug  the  public,  428. 

Rctardatioii.  2H. 

Salaries,  of  teacher*,  2ti0;  baaed  oo 
positions,  257;  defect*  of  mich 
schedules,  259;  additional  grants 
for  study,  259;  baaed  od  padea  in 
service,  260;  baaed  on  dnciency. 
type  plan*  for  estimatiiig. 


255. 


265. 

Salary  increaaes,  Mitomatic,  2S4. 
Salary    schedule^    CMentials    of     k 

good.  268. 
San    Frandseo,    California,  adtool 

funds  in,  414. 
SanU  Barbara  plan,  tbe,  306. 
Schenectady.     New    Ycnt.    adtool 

funds  in,  414. 
Sdiool  board,  evolution  of.  78. 
School  budget,  416. 
School  oaminittee,  rise  of.  74. 
School  control,  preMnt  concM)liona 

as  to,  83;  disadvantages  of  dty. 

104. 
School  laws,  first,  10. 
School  organisation,  dty  and  coonty 

contnated.  Ml. 
School   property   department,   S84l 

purpaae  of,  386. 
School-buildlDg,  larger  use  of,  SMi 

bonding  for,  391;  prindpal  and 

interest  cost  tor,  302. 
School-gardening.  404. 
Schools,  cheap,  408;  eariy,  4;  new 

types  of,  310;  trade,  312. 
Standard  tests.  330. 
Standards  for    roeasareinent  M^ 

need  tor,  as  guides.  332. 
State,  the,  educatioiud  policy  of,  25; 

establishment  d  educational  min- 
ima by.  460;  pnUenis  tt  nUtioa- 
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ship  of,  to  city,  63;  the  unit,  in 
educational|control,  14;  vs.  city,  61. 

State  administrative  problems,  465. 

State  authorization  and  control,  14. 

State  boards  of  education,  SO;  types 
of  such  boards,  31. 

State  control,  advantages  of,  22; 
disadvantages  of,  23. 

State  departments  of  education,  460. 

State  educational  organization,  ■  27, 
453;  good,  33;  controlling  prin- 
ciples of,  461 ;  purposes  of  a  good, 
464. 

State  educational  policy,  25. 

State  ofiBcer,  chief,  27,  453;  poten- 
tial importance  of,  459. 

State  school  organizations,  early,  9. 

State  school  systems,  rise  of,  8. 

State  sovereignty,  recovery  of,  20. 

State  stimulation  vs,  state  uniform- 
ity, 467. 

Sub-normal,  classes  for,  311. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
evolution  of  office,  28;  duties  of, 
29;  new  demands  on,  30. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  a  new 
profession,  130;  importance  of, 
131;  duties  of,  132;  education  and 
training,  133;  apprenticeship,  134; 
learning  and  working,  135;  pitfalls, 
dangerous,  136;  qualities,  personal 
needed,  137;  leadership,  qualities 
of,  138;  three  types  of  service, 
142;  time  for  larger  problems,  143; 
as  an  organizer,  145;  as  an  execu- 
tive, 149;  as  a  supervisor,  155; 
dangers  to  be  faced,  156;  type  of, 
comprehensive,  162;  place  of  in  a 
smafi  city,  1 65 ;  powers,  guaranteed, 
170;  head  of  educational  depart- 
ment, 177;  gives  character  to  de- 
partment, 178;  assistant  super- 
mtendent,  187;  and  special  super- 
visors, 188;  courses  of  study,  274; 
responsibility  for  school  proper- 
ties, 386;  state,  458;  county,  445; 

Superintendents  of  schools,  assist- 
ant, 220. 

Supervision,  evolution  of  profes- 
sional, 80;  deficient,  237;  wrong 
type,  239;  need  for  helpful,  240; 
purpose  of  all,  240. 


Supervisors,  184. 

Supervisory  officers  and  tenure,  218. 

Supervisory  organization,  charac- 
teristics of  good,  180;  personnel 
of,  183;  underlying  purposes  of, 
193. 

Supplementary  classes,  310. 

Swimming-pools,  390. 


Teachers,    sensitiveness    to   leader- 
ship,  178;  selection  and  tenure, 
198;  guarding  appointments,  im- 
portance   of,    201;    fundamental 
principles  of  action  in,  202;  stand- 
ards which  should  prevail,  203; 
methods  of  selecting,  205;  tight 
rules  of  action  in  same,  206;  bi^ 
for  selecting,  207;  electing  appli- 
cants vs.  hunting,  209;  tenure  of. 
usual  plan,  210;  uncertain  terms 
of,    212;    life-tenure    movement, 
213;    effect    of    life    tenure    on 
schools,    214;    indefinite    tenure, 
215;    leavening   the    corps,    225 
training    and    supervision,    225 
local    training   schools   for,    226 
professional    standards    for   en- 
trance, 226;  training  vs.  attract- 
ing, 230;  training  of,  in  service, 
231;  meetings  with,  23S;  reading- 
circle  work,  234;  leaves  of  absence 
for   study,    235;    supervision   of, 
237;  placing  for  effective  work, 
244;    pay    and    promotion,    250 
adequate    pay    necessary,     251 
automatic  salary  increases,  258 
reasonable  salary  demands,  258 
rewarding  growth,  255;  stimulat- 
ing industry,  256;  health  work  in 
the  schools,  352. 

Teaching  efficiency,  salaries  based 
on,  263;  type  phms  for  estimating, 
265. 

Tests  of  school  work,  329. 

Town,  the  New  England,  44;  fea- 
tures of,  46. 

Town  control,  the  original,  7. 

Town  school  committee,  rise  of,  74. 

Town  and  township  organization, 
44. 

Towns,  subtraction  of  powers  from, 
72. 


.    Unified  administiBtive 


tary  unit,  49. 
Trade  schools,  312. 
Training  school*,  local,  2H. 
Transference  of    powen   lo   larger 

uniu  il. 
Types  of  schools,  new,  Sll 

Ungraded  cluses,  310. 


cities,  436. 
Uniform  financial  accounts.  413. 
Uniformity,  slAte,  467. 
Unit  costs  tor  schools,  41ft. 
Units  of  n 


Vocation  sduols,  311. 

Watd  boards  of  education,  03. 

Wwd  system,  development  of,  79. 


